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ODAY the public is given 

its first sight of the Nash 
Six. Probably the introduction 
of no other car has been awaited 
with so much interest. 


Since Mr. C. W. Nash’s 


resignation, a year ago, from the presi- 
dency of that group of great automobile 
companies where he won so notable a 
success, it has been expected that he 
would sooner or later produce a car ex- 
pressing his personal ideals. 


Every known fact made this conclusion 
logical. 


It was understood that he had gathered 
around him a select group of men who likewise 
held high places in the automobile industry. 


Then came the news that he had formed the 
Nash Motors Company and purchased the great 
Jeffery plant which employed 3000 highly skilled 
mechanics. 


The rumor of a Nash car gained strength rapidly. 


Twelve months passed. They were twelve months 
of unremitting toil—designing, building, testing, 
perfecting. 


MOTOR — Perfected valve-in-head CARBURETOR —Float f i t 

typ six cylinder en blo igh hot air drawn in from a ind ex 
speed, unit power plant haust pipe and an be shut off at 
will, using « i air 


CYLINDERS Bore 3% inches 


stroke 5 inckes VACUUM FEED—Stewart 
7 Warner 
CRANK SHAFT—2% inches in ELECTRICAL 
fiameter Selected forging stee EQUIPMENT a 


double heat-treated Delco, special 


extra size and inherently balanced, 


35 carbon 
design ; 3 units 


resulting in absence of vibration single wire 


system 
LUBRICATION Gear pump 
driven by spiral gears from can CLUTCH— 
shaft Circulating splash systern Single plate 
Oil capacity 1% gal iry dis 
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And here is the finished result—the Nash Six. 


Naturally your eye is caught first by the new 
beauty of its graceful, double-cowled, air-line 


body, finished in Nash Blue, and hung low 
upon a powerful chassis with 121l-inch wheel 
base. 


But as you examine the car more closely the one 
feature that commands your attention above 
all others is the Nash perfected valve-in-head 
motor. 


Gone is the usual maze of mechanism. It has 
the trim, clean-cut appearance of a block of steel. 


You will appreciate that a technical explanation 
of the superiority of this great motor is precluded 
by lack of space. 


It is sufficient to say here that it embodie: 
certain definite developments that mark a fai 
step forward in motor construction. 


You are urged to visit at once the nearest Nash 
distributor where the Nash Six can now be seen 


Nash Six 5-Passenger Touring Price $1,295 
Nash Six Chummy Roadster Price $1,295 
Nash Six Sedan (Springfield Type ) Price $1,985 
Nash Seven Passenger Touring Ca Price $1,465 


Prices f. o. b. Kenosha 


From this date all passenger cars and trucks made by The Nas! 
Motors Company will carry the Nash name-plate, including the Quad 
the l-ton truc . Model 6-71 


k and 7-passenger touring car 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis 
Passenger Cars and Trucks, including the famou 


NASH QUAD 


Nash Six Specifications 


TRANSMISSION—In unit with TIRES 
tor; selective type; t peeds reat all-weather t 
forward and one reverse WHEELBASE~—12! ! 
BODY Five passenger Rea 
BRAKES — Service brakes external 87 inches wid 
ntracting on rear whee surface UPHOLSTERY —G 
ex E grain Black Leat! 
I, Drak xt 7 n ieck springs 
= am FINISH—Body, Nash Blue. WI 
n c " 
o- EQUIPMENT —< plete 
f t xt 
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Reason and Duty Both Urge Holeproof Now 


times— just pure thread Japanese silk, artificial silk, fine lisle, or cotton. 


practice and 


AFEICIENCY in living is the spirit of the 
4 uch efficiency as you can 


should— by 


wearing Holeproof Hosiery. 


Time and money will be 
rom today—to 


saved if you will make it a rule 
famous hose for yourself and your 
Then darning will seldom be necessary 


buy these 


smi , and you will 


uurchase hose less often 


j ; ; ) 
Ais, remember, without the sacrifice of stvie or comiort. 


ugh strong, these hose are 
hapely 


super fine in texture. Be 


they are they fit without wrinkling. 


ind elastic, 


Holeproofs are made in your favorite material and shades 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Canada 


Men’s, 30c per pair and up; Women’s, 40c and up; 
Children’s, 35c and up 


The demand for Holeproof has invited sub 


stitution—so please be careful. Look for our 


trademark on each pair. 
Most good stores can supply you 


fails to, 


If your 


dealer we'll ship direct, charges paid 


Send your address for illustrated Holeproof 
booklet Write today. This trademark 
identifies the 

genuine 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 
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MileEXIICO=ENEM VY OR ALLY ? 


By Carl W. Ac! 








ROUBLE and revolutions are 
two things that can bestarted 
without mone’ It doesn't 
re re mone tostart astreet 
fight, nor doe t require gold to uy 
et a nat rt may not be true 
“al place ese put it i t Mexi ) 
rhe seven vears of strife that the peo- 
ple south of the Rio Grande have had 
re not due » a tat treasu Bu 





where it Knows tl money is nece 
il to end a re nutior 
More tl a centul wo, when 
France v experiencing the internal 
disorders that infest Mex irevolu 
tionist remarked that “ Revolut 


not 
day the Mexicans will tell you that 
er 


made with rose water.’ 
Line evis a revolutior are , 


washed away with perfume, either. 


ner the Mexicar 
Mr. Her ry 


Government invited 


Bruére, former city chamberlain of 
New York, and two expert account 
ants who spent nine years helping to 
reorganize the Philippine Govern- 
ment, to establish busine method 
in the governmental dep: 


One day in July the Amer 








mission went to Guada 

center of the rancl t 10 i in 
official escort of Mexican After 
dinner one evening an American 
asked a representative of the Car- 
ranza government what the revolu- 
tion had accom) hed for the Mex- 
eal people, The otti er exXplalne 1 
what he thought the results of the 


Amer- 


ican pressed him for an answer to hi 


revolution would be, but the 


original ques 


admitted that, 








been accomplished. 
Mexico has re 
in the path of the 
1910 she has had 
and though it was not begun wit! 
money it has cost the government 
nd the people millions of dollars 
in gold and property, of 
ves and the loss of her international 
prestige— which cannot be measured 


pesos. 
To-day most of the fighting is at 
an end. There are still ban 


some sections of 





their raids are b 
Mexico City itsel 


crisis that, though not evident 





month. 
upon 
f the revolution. 

I came to Mexico in July t 
puzzle from the inside. I have 
Mexico City, and the puzzle is still pu 
Carranza knows how it will be solved 

When I crossed the internati 
streets of Nuevo Laredo, : 


the 


; ' 
» LOOK 





seen 





i ( 
corner of the telegraph off 






dragging them in the du 


American bo 


have walked between his master’s legs, 


express wagon such as 





about one meal for 


Wu 


Philadelphia 


y and 
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ne 


at 
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midget don} 


ice. The 


a hungry donkey. 
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rface of things, is destined to mat 
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many phases of it 
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10ugh at least two solutix 
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in Monterey, San 


I am told that not ev 


ng a long-legged peon, 
h of had to hold up } 
. The beast was so small, the man so tall, th 


head down. Jostling behind the pair wa 
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band that greeted the envoy played 

tar-Spangled Banner the others confined their music 

until the train reached Querétaro. Then 

scence of enthusiasm, when the ambassa- 

an unusually large number of 
, the band played the Hesitation Waltz. 

ugh Mexico to-day with an “explora- 

» still operating along the railroad lines, 

ife to be without “protection.” The 

adora that preceded the Honeymoon Special was 

ip of two armored cars filled with soldiers. 


on the 


an piece 
nga 1 efferve 


| 1 , 
being hugged by 


In two 
special itself were two groups of sol- 
r contained the soldiers traveling with their 
other were men in uniform. On the back 
which President Carranza 
First Chief of the Constitutionalists, 
rs armed with heavy Mexican rifles. 
he train was nearing Mexico City an 
a member of President Carranza’s staff 
an rifles. The captain replied they were 
y were easily overheated, Then, 
gun was loaded with a minimum of ten 
lifted one of the weapons to exhibit the ammuni- 
Sut the rifle is eropty. He examined the second, 
; and when the third was opened the 
The guard on the rear 
ammunition. The guard could not 
the Carranza Government has 
news of war, and Mr. Fletcher was just 
from Washington after having persuaded Presi- 
m thatt hould be raised. 
dits that the ambassador saw on the return to 
were perfectly harmless and the exploradora and 
not needed. At various points 
ees bandits hanging from telegraph 
g in the wind like pendulums. The 
up did a good job of it. 


private 


ar 
l car, 


they 


as harmles 
embarrassing. 

thout 

uUuse 


i 


he embargo s 


wer 
were 


1} 
LOW 


rder to Monterey one sees nothing 
and dust. 
once stood villages, 


Along the route there 
which passed 
ge of the revolution. The depots and 

The people who remained are like 

the ruins or under the blue sky, 
dress in garments that five years ago 
arded by someone else after hard wear. 


Traveling on the Honeymoon Special 


i run with nothing but rags round their 
The women and men alike are barefooted, or 
re once tender they still have the soles of 

are tied to the feet Almost 

by selling food to the travelers who must go 
Mor Mexico City. 
water, milk, coffee, beans—the 


are peddled at so 


Ms 


with strings. 


terey and Eggs, cheese, 
national dish 

many centavos apiece. 
without misery. These people are happy 
They have never seen any other living. 
ols, There are no churches, Civilization 
s is a railroad train, 


lroad train. Busine 


; between trains 

e siding at Querétaro one day gazing at 
life, a young Mexican, who had been 
nited State ® remarked: 

hese people could go to the States fora 
people. They 
They have had no opportunity.” 


d come back different 


ng water at the same depot 


train, meeting an old American 


railroader who had been working on Mexican railways 
twenty years. Four thousand dollars, his life savings, which 
he had invested in a hotel in a town near there, disappeared 
one night in a fire when the bandits came to burn and plunder. 

“These bandits,”’ said he, “‘will never stop until there 
is food enough for all the people. There would be no 
bandits if there were work for the men and food for the 
families. You know what the Mexicans say round here? 
Oh, I know them, and they don’t know I’m an American 
or my life would not be worth that’’—and he snapped his 
fingers. ‘“‘But I make good money and I travel up and 
down these lines. You know these people say that all the 
food in Mexico has to be sent to the United States to feed 
the soldiers, and that if the United States had not gone to 
war there would be plenty of food in Mexico.” 

While we were standing in the sun’s rays an old crippled 
woman with her blind daughter came up to beg. 

“Don’t give that old hag anything,”’ shouted my com- 
panion. “ You know, she gouged the eyes out of that kid 
so she could get more money begging. Yes, sir! That's 
what she did! Blinded that little girl of hers.” 

Then cursing in Spanish he kicked the sand with his foot 
and forced her to wabble away. I marveled at the rhythm 
of his words. It must require twenty years’ residence to be 
able to curse in Spanish and do it properly. I have had a 
book called Spanish in a Week for more than a month, and 
about all I can do is buy a cigar and order eggs and baco 

After fifty-six hours of travel and delay the Honeymoon 
Special reached Mexico City. In peacetime it is a thirty- 
six-hour run from Texas to the capital. 

The city is to-day surprisingly peaceful and busy. 
Hundreds of automobiles and carriages race through the 
there appear to be no speed laws in force, and 
Mexicans drive their cars with the same enthusiasm that a 
child plays with a new toy. The avenues Cinco de Mayo 
the Fifth of May— Francisco I. Madero and Juarez are as 
busy as Broadway or State Street, except that the people 
look more like those along the Bowery or Halsted Street. 
Poor and peon, middle class and foreigner, rub elbows on the 
sidewalks as newsboys run through the streets with extras. 


streets 
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But what incongruous sights one sees! I rode out the 
Paseo de la Reforma, the Riverside Drive of Mexico City, 
to see the palatial homes of the Cientificos, those great 
houses where the old followers of Diaz lived like monarchs. 
In the parkways along the sides of the street nurse girls 
were wheeling the babies of the wealthy. On this thorough 
fare there were no signs of poverty, though the street pave- 
ment itself was a motley mass of holes and pavement, and 
the carriage bumped and jostled from curb to curb 

A little later I walked up Avenida Juarez, where beggars 
Not far from the 
Spanish Embassy, a big, palatial structure, I paused at the 
barracks of the second infantry regiment to listen to the 
band and to watch the soldiers saunter here and there with 
nothing to do but kill time, smoke cigarettes and talk to their 
wives and children, who are as numerous as the soldiers 
themselves. On the curb in front sat a big fat Mexican 
woman smoking a brown cigarette. A baby, just able to 
walk, stood in the street sucking at its mother’s breast and 
punching it with its bony fists in an effort to extract the 
morning breakfast. A soldier handed the 
She tied it in a soiled handkerchief, 
money and other valuables, and continued to smoke 

In front of the national palace two companie 


seem to crawl out of every doorway. 


woman a Cane, 


where she carried her 

of soldiers 
in impossible field uniforms, some barefooted and all dirty, 
paraded behind a military band. 


Propaganda in Picture Language 


| panere crowd into the shops. There is 
ness shopkeepers are as independent 
firm that has no competition. On the si 
policemen or boy scouts are drilling and 
tion daily from officers. 

Aside from the newspapers and the posters in the \ 
dows, one would not suspect that there is a war in Ey 
From the show windows one learns that there is : 
in progress, and one learns it from the Germans. lr 
windows are large maps of Europe showing Germany 
the Central Powers in red and the Allies in black. 
neutrals are yellow. The map is labeled: “The Defensi\ 
War on the Central Powers.”’ It is a clever bit 
German propaganda. Though only 
Mexicans can read and write, all can understand pi 
This map, n without a heading, tells a story 
Mexicans can understand, 

Another German cartoon pictures a bull fight w 
the Allies defeated and the German bull defiant ly gazing 
Uncle Sam, who is at the edge of the ring. A mar 
Uncle Sam and 


of decep 


about two out ol 


tha 


senting Mexico is standing beside 
him not to get into the ring. 

In several jewelry shops I saw placards, or \ 
‘wild men ! 
tralia,”’ and the labels underneath said: ‘‘ These wil 
of Australia are fighting for England for the civiliza 
Europe.” 

There are more Japanese shops in Mexico City 
had expected to find. Though tl 
business district the big majority are in the suburbs 
offices throughout the city one sees } 
posters, advertising Nipponese goods. 
in Mexico City that is making war 
ern Japanese factory, imported 


supposed to be photographs, of 


» are three or fo 


indreds of Japanese 
The only 

munitions 

from Japan 

When the present government found 

possible to obtain war supplies from the United 


months ago. 


Japanese commission was invited to Mexico, and this pla 

was erected by the Far Easterners. 

tower near Chapultepec Park is being repaired. 
Concluded on Page 42 
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Houses in the American Quarter From Which the Residents Have Fied Because of the Cannonading 


Shot-Riddied Buildings in Columbia Street, Mexico City 


Castie of Chapultepec on the Outskirts of the City 
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trast. One « VY e Vil @ qgvissom “ce Uegd } 
weasel face, ] ‘ \I 
ise of a drug. Ti experience of life: \ 
the life of the cosmopol He had a nervous 
habit of fingering there were cobweb me a 
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lerrace na huge beacham De the two men were at wor}! 
The re paint There were no other workmen o1 

the place. It ea nthe year. Work on the place had 

be ispended the winter. The two painters were i 
l e of the arn entiy to 








ttle thin man had been at work alone until t 
H ompanion, sent out by the contractor from a Nort} 
had ist a ed It was evident that the two 
mer ere trange Ay ~ ce had been made, and the 
km«e ere ren g the paint on a certain portion of 
the r with a torch, treating the wood and repainting 
i ft « ve gra 
a ur names Shore : The little nervou weasel- 
faced man was speaking. “Tha a bad name. There 
ed be an old thievesman at Scotland Yard named 
Shore John Shore. You me not John? Eh, what?” 
Ne id the other t t’s Henry 
The little man went or He was burning the paint with 
’ tor 
We Mr. S ‘ he said, as with exaggerated cour 
te vhat made 1 p the burg?” 
How dk 1} \ the ¢ é repied 
Young ge emer ke ou don't e to the intr 
when the t é the red gh He went or 
} t wa g for a rey us th igh he were casting ar 
‘ mate the police hounded 1 Eh, what Po 
nnocent boy’! What did you do?” 
a Eo Ked the pe an out that what I | id 
Snore ad hi rougn a window I was ina 
‘ th He had no} ness to butt ir 
t} moved his t to | eft hand and 








with his nght he iinge red his fa e tor the cobwelb 

“| have spent money on everytl ng he said and the 
or times that I have ever got the worth of it when I 
spent it on a girl. My word for it, Mr. Shore, the rest of 


the things are not worth the quids that we shy alter 


I have tried it ir 





Solomons, and o 

not going back to.” 

big 
} 


young man was rubbing the w 


torch with a square of sandpaper He now rose up on his 
knees, as though suddenly influenced by some primitive 
impulse 

*Look here,” he said; “‘what’s your name? You have 
asked a good many questions, but you haven't answered 


any.” 
The little man seemed to reflect. 
“What month is it, Mr. 
“It’s February.” 
“All right, Mr 
any. You can call me February. 
February if you want to; it’ 


The big young manr 


Shore February is as 


You car 


te in the 


lale 





s not 


knees and continued 





mained on his 





in a sort of childlike defiance. 
he “All Mr. 


you get this money you spent 


“All right said. right, 
Early Febru 
and how did you get it ies 

The 
was a 

“T got it from gentlemen who had it in 
he said, “‘and | got it 





ary. ’ 


little man went on w The conversatior 





facetious diversion to hir 
their } 


POSSESS OT 


in a variety of ways. Eh, what? 
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“She Hasn't Got the Haughty Beauty of a Duchess, . ‘ . 
But She Has Got Youth" eset \ ( m™ 
i M | le 
Sometimes I got ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
es I got by hy} t ‘ ema He ay ed 1 ‘ i i 
the toren a littie : the ! Une hypnotizes a i) ‘ lL) be 
gentieman by holding « e betore lace a bla me i ‘ iv i \l 
hypnotize people? Ever try to hypnotize in that 
Mr. Shore?” Ld é i 
The other painter went back to } \ ‘ 
Ni I didn’t he said I ain't a gunma eneve M \ 
lg after a man I ig ! Ml 1 
The day advanced e two me ntinued t ‘ 
the big roo il ‘ ‘ wicle , hed ‘ . , , a6 ; 
i igh the y casement | oper he 0) ! 
count iV be A i t einal é re | ‘ { r 4 
About noo ig ed! ! the aire { the y \ j 
ipe t r 
she seemed at or re 4 e on the g gree ‘ ! 
ol the! ‘ y iw ( ‘ ‘ 
is f far-rea lr t But a eal ache \ 
one Aug? the g ‘ hey ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 
ton und the aly f the the | t 
t hand it ws ere V e ol W M 
she had a dinner j her hand she t I ) 
eT . Ip tne au ind into the or N i 
Fel lary got up ir the fk ti 
He M Magdala!”’ he said Y | f 1 é 
noon bite ‘ ' 
My name Magd tf the ~~ N M ; 
him at the ung ma D 
Ol ‘ iid Fel i Mary Magdala ‘ H 
what Ever go t Nice ‘ ‘ N ‘ 
among the t ! g grat py ‘ ) 
ger and hear the g 1 ‘ ‘ t n the ure ! 
sin? sure 1 t e ol e Magdala g ! The N ‘ lit 
all have that | 1 ol ( ll ha Sher r rt ( 
Then he turned a a he 
** Meet n young el \1 Ss Nag } 
The big young man ¢ He stood awk Shore re ‘ 
ing at the g he ‘ 
She put down the dinner pail on the floor and be to thing he 
finger her biue skirt atte é 
““My name's 1 Ma e sa "o Be } ‘ 
I brought your dinner the ¢ ‘ 
The young man seemed embarrassed, like the g He Y I 
stood looking at her, his parted; his eyelids, t Ka t € 
neavy, narrowed acro | nazei eves ite 
“Well, Mr. Shore sid Februar how d ‘ r have 
Mary? Dos she ma ip yur abaret ¢ She ( ! 
hasn’t got the haughty beaut a duche but ‘ } 
a lot of tt S that a ¢ ould take a tur! he re 
rack for. She has got youth, to begin with. You can’t Concluded on Page 8! 
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ELL, I'll be hanged!" exclaimed Frederick Ham- 
iltor frederick read a few more paragraphs 
and said “ Of all things in the world!” —though 
te alone and no one could possibly hear. He 
reakfasting very early at his club, having 
rudely ejected from a sleeping car. 
Hlamilton was a strong, healthy and 
man of thirty-four, and his breakfast was 
rprece; but the masterpiece was receiv- 
int attention. At first the morning paper 
second place; but "twas no longer so, 
iiracle had happened. Frederick had not 
i brand-new morning paper for ten days; 
one of his childhood, for seven 
have accounted for the 
He had skimmed through it, getting 
land, and was preparing, between 


been 
Mr 


“une 


paper, the 
ar which may 
rack 
lay ot the 
uuthfuls, to start again on the first page and 
1 job of it, w Out from 
printed page, in the middle of a column, 
Why or how his inattentive eye 


aught it, he k 


hen—-the miracle, 


hed u nhame 
new not; but as a lighthouse 
nes forth on a dark shore, so it shone forth. 
ck read the column and a half, 


“Of all places, of all 


bredet! 
In the jug!” he said. 

the jug!” 
jug she certainly was, and her name was Edith 
iristie was in durance vile on a beautiful 


Edith C 
the year 1917. It had not 


morning in tne 


girls, to be in 
lr the 
‘hristie 


immer been so 


in L910 


Frederick remembered a winter’s day, with a nip to the 


air and ice as it should be. He stood with Arthur Wood, 
watching a giri 
She si she?” 


she’s a kid.” 


‘ ates well—who is 
“Her name’ 
Never 


Freddy 


s Christie; 
mind; come on, introduce me.” 
spent the afternoon with her 

well as you skate?” he 


Can you?” 


Can you dance a said. 
*T don’t know l 
No; but I want a lot of dances to-night. You're going, 


uppose so, 
ol course? 
“Yes,” 
** May 
“Two!” 
r » \ Do ] ke 


course,”’ 


I have 
me?” 
. Tremer aou ly 


‘s yee 


Thank aio \ rbject to being rushed 
Phat 
By me 

“You may try, 


Freddy Hamilt 


depend 
if you like ; 
had skated with all sorts and condi- 
it never h id re 
as well, there was a real evening in 


skated with one such as 


ink,” he said, “that the ordinary 
spasmodic cavorting that is the 
h to-night.” 
ce that way usually?” 
\ ou see, you and I 
the world, yet we could not 
"ve done my share of dancing—fifteer 
and I ith only two 
he pertect comple ment to my way of 


ryone does, mostly 


cers in 


have dar ced 


n all the world who can dance as well 
you know exactly what I mean. Just 
1 perfect husband and wile, 

et dan Don’t think 
ing; but those two women stand 
stands out on that hillside.”’ 


t! Who 


poet 


S80 may 


ing partners, 


Goodness gracio you're a were the 


on 
} 
ool- 


‘ 
You would hardl 


day he was perhaps rty-tive. 


One was of my scl 
She skated terribly, 
Ll remember!” 
r was more romantic.” 
le | was in college; and she skated as well 
as well as she danced with me.” 

Why didn’t you marry her and spoil the song about 

dancing with everyone but your wife?” 
**Perhaps I should have if she hadn’t been married, and 


even then been the mother of three charming daughters 
‘t tell from the way a girl skates how well 


my two old friends. But somehow I 
oW you are going to be the third wonderful dancer for me.” 
“How thrilling!” 
thrilling it is to me, remembering the others.” 


‘Think how 


* Because?” 


TE 


; ; 
: 7 “ 


They Danced at Least Part of Each Dance Together 
Until Supper 


“They were old; years older than I. You are young and 
very pleasant to look upon. I know how you are going to 
dance. I loved the other women hopelessly, years ago. 
Naturally it would be thrilling if it were not hopeless.”’ 


Freddy Hamilton is, was and always will be a gentleman. 
He told her quite as much truth as nonsense that after- 
and went with Arthur Wood, wondering 
whether the third woman was actually about to appear. 
Probably not; mathematically the chances were against it. 

Gentleman though he was, Freddy unquestionably mis- 
behaved that night. The Woods had arranged a dinner 
party, with three young ladies and a brother of one of them. 
Freddy got through the dinner well enough, though the 
three young ladies did not look promising. He went to the 
ball and danced one dance with each of the three; and his 


noon, home 


worst fears were realized. As dancers they were impossible. 
His duty done temporarily, he went in search of Edith 
Christie, found her, and danced with her. 

He did not see the three again that night — has never seen 
them since; but he found the third woman. He found her 
surrounded by men, clamoring. She saw him, as the musi 
started, and went with him. The floor was crowded, with 
little chance to move as one should; but they 
knew. At the end of their first dance she said he might 
have half of the next. They danced at least part of each 
dance together until supper. Then they escaped behind 
old scenery on the stage, with food, alone. 

“I knew,” he said; not so?” 

“Yes,” she answered; “but you are the first man, not 
the third. I did not know that such a thing could be.”’ 

“Then you do not mind my being thrilled? You are the 
third; but you are far more wonderful than my old friends.” 

“Itisn’t I; it is just us. I have never been a wonderful 
dancer.” 

“NorI; but what matter? May I have all the rest?” 

“All you can get. I'll help all I can.” 

After supper none remained but those who loved to 
dance, and there was room for them. They danced and 
danced; other men, finding cold receptions, saw that some- 
thing was up and sought other fields, leaving them to- 
gether. 

Far be it from me to exalt dancing, to raise the dance of 
the ballroom from its mundane place; but, even in my 
old age, I remember how from out a crowd ofttimes came 
a sympathetic spirit who danced away with me, changing 
an ordinary evening into a dream of fairy face and fairy 
feet; of love that for the night was perfect joy, even if on 
the morrow ’twas but a pleasant memory. How must 
these two, then, finding themselves, have felt their hearts 


even 580, 


"1s it 
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beat! How their brains must have reeled! For youth 

was theirs; mated indeed they were. He, tall and 

strong, with great skill and pleasant manner; she, 

melting in his arms, a perfect complement. Alluring 

was, a most bewitching maiden; tall, 
slender and strong, yet soft and yielding to 
his slightest touch. 

Then at the end, the inevitable end, she 
looked up into his eyes, saying that never had 
there been such a man; and he, knowing it 
was for that night alone, understood. 

“T have never had such dances before,”’ she 
whispered. 

‘I knew— half 
you are the third woman; but you are young 
and very beautiful.” 

She laughed. “I am not 
she said; ‘I know I wish I were.” 

‘I can only tell you what I see.” 

It’s very nice of you. Drive home w 
we live near the Woods’.” 

‘You have ruined my reputation. Think 
what you have done! The Wood crowd ha 
been gone hours, and gone without a word.’ 

“Of course, blame me! ‘A woman tempted me 
did eat.’ Come; we must go.” 
As they drove away he said 


she 


knew,” he answered, “for 


very beautifu 


ind i 


‘This is not the end? 
“That is, I think, for you to say.” 

“Do you know Mrs. Wesley?” 

‘Yes; a little.” 

“Will you go to her dance in town on Ws 
‘I am not invited, I think.’ 

‘You will be—I know her well.’ 

‘Yes,”’ she whispered, “I will g 

‘I'll come for you.” 

‘And take me } 
*Yes.” 

‘Will you come to dinner 


‘Vos 


ome?” 


> 


A door of the small ballroom was pushed qu j 
and Hamilton went in. Across the floor he walked, sure ol 


his way; and an instant later a dozen small lights shon 
out, giving a dim illumination. Thi 


doorway, drawing the 


went 


s done, he 


curtains behind 


through the 

He walked along the corridor and, turning into the 

liantly lighted great ballroom, found Edith Christ 
“Come he 


She looked at | 


empty room. 
‘I arranged for this,”’ he said. 

The musi through the open door, through the 
windows, through the walls, every note distinct. They 
Supper was brought to them 


came 


glided off across the room. 
he had seen to that. The hours passed and they danced or 
and Cleanly and properly they danced, as 
people should; but love was in their hearts, 
if only for the one great night. Neither looked beyor 
neither thought of what the future might hold for ther 
the 


on. young 


as it should be, 
thought only of the moment, of ecstasy of perfe 
motion. 

Morning came, an 
knew it must soon be over; 


shorter and shorter, and they 


1 still they danced—danced till tl 
for the encores were 
knew that the 
were being implored for one, or ly one more Final they 
knew that the end had surely come, for the m died 
could hardly tell when it had 


he did not let her go, 


becomir 


slowly, so slowly that they 
stopped. Even when they were sure, 
but atood holding her as he had held her in the dance. 
They were other He drew 
her hand close to him, she resistless. Her face was close t 
his and she made no effort against him. Their lips met 
one long kiss, and neither knew how it had come about 


They walked to the door, and as they reached it she hesi- 


the 


intoxicated, each with 


tated; and, putting out her hand, she drew his head down- 
ward and kissed him forehead. “It 
wonderful,” she said, “‘to be the third woman.” 


on the was very 
And they 
went out and joined the others, leaving. 

He drove her home, far out into the country 
roads; and as they drove there was against his shoulder 
ever so small a pressure from hers. But she was a good 
woman; and they said good night as you and I might say 
it, smiling, and knew that their night was past and gone. 

Frederick Hamilton was then twenty-seven years old. 
Edith Christie was twenty-one. That they would have 
been engaged very soon there can be no doubt if the world 
had gone on its smooth way with them. That she had 
sworn a solemn oath she would fall in love with no man till 
she was twenty-five—and therefore old enough to know 
love—that he had sworn he would never marry at ali, 
would have made no difference. To be sure, when he left 


along white 














her the next day they quite understood, in the cold morn- 





ing light, that there had been a moment the night before 
which had sunk deep into their minds, perhaps their hearts. 
‘It was perfectly wonderful,” she said, 


very 


“and you were 
nice; but you must forget.” 
“TI cannot forget; you know that.’ 


“Yes, I know that.” 


At two o'clock Freddy arrived at the office and found 
that his world would not continue on 


“Fordyce is looking for you; 


ts smooth way. 
thing important.” 
Fordy ce was the old man, the boss president the whole 
and Freddy hastened. Fordyce wasted no words: 
“Can you make a boat from New York at 
morrow? You're going to St. Petersburg. 
x. 
Freddy made it, with his grip full of papers 





some 


WOrks; 
twelve to- 
You've got to 
make 
d his head 


full of ideas, and all of him full of excitement and ambition. 





His was a big mission—the making of him if he succeeded. 

He succeeded; succeeded so well that from there he went 
to London for a year, and to Paris for another, and back 
to St the doing of it 


all. Finally he returned home, arriving on a summer morn, 


ng up seven 





Petersburg, u years in 
and sat at his breakfast before the club was awake. 

He had written her o 
her of his going and of his return, which 


e note, on the steamer, telling 
might be in six 
a short, matter-of- 


the same fashion; 


months or after many years. It was 
fact note, andshe had answered it in 
ind that had been the end. 


Great things had hap- ~~ Re 
pened since then He had 
become aman. Kings had 
fallen from their high es- 4 y 


tates; the great war 
raging. Frederick had 

risen high; had gone into Y 
high places. At first he had 
ndered from pillar to 
then, somehow from 
had 


was 


was 





post; 
somewhere, the knack 
come and the thing 
Money opens many 
and Frederick had 


money tor ratl- 


done. 
doors, 
money 
roads, 
and for war; and for 
years the heart of him had 
died and the head 
had lived. 


years had he worked upon 


for guns, for peace 


even 


aione 


Seven long 


his mission, a mission 
the times 
when his 


changing as 
changed, till, 
country joined the strug- 
gle, it was done, and they 
had told him to come home. 
Come he had; but before 
him he had sent 

“For a month at 


word: 
least 
Iam going to do absolute ly 
nothing but loaf twenty- 
four hours a day.” 

Fordyce had chuckled. 
“Most men 
six,”” he thought. 

Perhaps love makes the 
world go round; but it had 


would want 


net in those seven years 
world 
had 
been too many more im- 
portant things. He had 
not thought of love at all. 

But the important things were past and he didn’t have 
to think of them any 


Then his mind was open to new 


Frederick’s 


There 


made 


even tremble. 


more—not for a month, anyway. 


impressions; and there, 
before him, was a brand-new one: 

Edith Christie was in jail; and suddenly the question 
rose in his mind: ‘* What things are important, anyway?’ 
And as he mused he knew that for him but one thing was 
really important. 

Notwithstanding the miracle and its destruction of his 
peace of mind, Frederick fini Then 
world suddenly went blank. He had made plans up to and 
including that and 
after that he had nothing to do. To be sure, he had thought 
of his family, with the big house on the Maine coast and 
the little houses about it, containing his father and mother 
and his brothers’ and sisters’ families. Nat irally he 
but he had not intended to go for a few 


shed his breakfast. 





breakfast suddenly discovered that 





should go there; 
days. 

Pe rhaps he should go to the office, though he had told 
them they would see nothing of him till he came back to 
stay; month. 


He lighted a cigar and strolled into the hall. 


besides, Fordyce was away for the 
The door- 
man told him no one was about. 

only 


oment,”’ 


“Very quiet, indeed, sir; Mr. Sharp and the 


Colonel are here at the m 





a 
With them it would be imposs e to sta\ 
dered into the oper with no goal to guide 


some imp did guide them straight to Art! 
before, Arthur had forgiven him for his 

three 
during the seven years 


Arthur was in, ¢ 








while they talked together 
not to cause his tmend to become 
of Edith Christie 

‘Isn't it horrible 


} 





* Wood exclaimed. 





young women, and they had writte 


al as it Was, and iet ay] 


As quickly as 


about it last night. Of course the girl has gone 
the thing; but even so, it’s terrible to think of 
jail with a lot of common criminal women.” 
Isn't her fa i g anyt! g?’ 
can the she wor sten 
ne are t here Her father and n 
ner tw s are in the A or 
the husba is, I 3 the hos al 
So far as I know ere is no one else 





shame! 
would happen to.” 

Frederick 
uptow! rougn ! 
The Mikado; he could not remember ti 


went his wa aimlessly. 


a tune began to 1Z2 


that someone was “‘taken to the county 


had no ear for music, but the song, wit! 


round to meet 


r when she 


comes out 
nobody! No- 
body!’’ And 
then, very 
“No- 
body but 


me, 


slowly: 


Sudd 


from a mat 
idleness and in- 
aecision ne be- 
a man of 
action. He 


found a taxicab 


came 


and went to his 


As he 


is head 


wained 


“Let Me Make it Clear: 


words 


ex 
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Tl am Going to Marry You Teo-Day, 
Somehow, and Carry You Off With Me*’ 
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in military training that I first showed 

for mechanics; and my superior officers, 
, placed me in a position to increase this 
» that when I left military service I had an 

t understanding of gas and liquid-fuel engines—the 

chanics I showed most proficiency in. That 

o work in a small factory at Miinster that 

nes for farm use. Their output was small 

ipphed the adjacent territory. 
family name is Thorwald, and for generations we 
located in Westphalia not far from 

nd was not very productive and it needed 

in cultivation to support us. The eldest son 

rited the farm, and the others would seek other 


bee! 


nce; and since they usually went to 
our relatives became scattered, and 
ff them was lost in time. 
who has been dead for ten years, inherited 
brother Frederick left for the United 
he has been very prosperous and has even 
of the city in which he settled. 


where 
elected mayor 
the name given in our family to the eldest 
ng the eldest, bear that My mother 
ldren—two sons and three 
vas eighteen years old and Emma, 
twelve. All attended 
were very industrious and helped 
could. Mother 
d to keep the family together; but 
he would have failed had not Uncle Fred- 
been so for never a 
after father’s death without 
ent from him 
After I became able to contribute to the family, 
ions improved and mother enjoyed the luxury 
times. We were very happy and my 
joyment was to go to our home, which 
welve miles from where I was employed, 
Saturday night and spend Sunday with my 
I must admit another attrac- 
daugt of and I should have 
I was sure of Theresa’s 
still needed my help and 
wait. I always respected 
she had had the advantage of a 


name. 


ve cl 


Was 


rm whenever they 


Christmas 
a substantial 


generous; 


sed 
ip at 


there was 
a neighbor; 


ng to 
judgmen 


iperior educat 


Called to Serve the Fatherland 


Ww in military training I had hoped to see 
I actual ser for my country. Everyone felt 
that tir not far off, for Germany 
cing too rapidly to suit our competitors in 
sooner or later our Fatherland 
nd herself against those envious 


at ne that war was 


ld hope us and our 
Ing war upon us on some pre 
true 
sh us, to stop our efficiency, to 

would no longer be able to 
yet I felt sure that 
Fatherland would emerge bigger, 


to destroy 


prophecy came our 


*s progress; 


tier than ever 
he Teuton and his Kultur shall 


Let our enemies beware—our 
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After the Sinking of a French Boat in the Mediterranean 


strength is known only to us and we cannot fail, for our 
government is invincible, and God is with us in this 
unjust war, as our beloved Kaiser has truly said.” 

Imagine my disappointment when, on reporting for duty, 
I was informed my services were not desired at the Front. 
My captain told me my card showed that I was for 
another service. What that service was he did not know. 
I detested seeing my company go to war while I must 
return to the shop and make gas engines, but I felt that my 
country knew best. Nevertheless, I was moved to tears 
while clasping the hands of my comrades as they were 
about to depart for service. They consoled me in the belief 
of the invincibility of our Fatherland, which knew of the 
capabilities of her children better than they did them- 
selves. Though partly consoled, still there was a disap- 
pointment, for I had always hoped to serve my country 
in the field, and die, if necessary, for the perpetuation of 
Germania and Germanic institutions. 

It was not long before the wisdom of our government 
was shown me, for the superintendent of our shop showed 
me a letter from the Interior Department ordering him to 
send me to the Diesel Engine Works without delay. I was 
the only one in the shop to go, but I believe I was the most 
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Submarine Coming to the Surface After Firing Torpedo 
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Tile SUBMARINE CONSCIENCE 


expert there, for I was always consulted when any difficulty 
arose, and besides I had made a study of the Diesel engine 
I felt they were reluctant to let me go, but they never 
uttered a complaint. 

Before going to the works I called upon mother. 
was very much pleased at my 
when I told } 


marine Work, 


promotion, espec ially 
her of the purpose of these engines 
We believed this 


punish England. She was our most hated enemy, 


was the only method 
and 
instrumental in causing all the trouble. She was jeal« 

our progress, for in the future her greatness would decline 
as we gained supremacy through our gre 


ater ability 
superiority of government. 


and 
England’s aim was to destroy 
our progress by war, using other countries as tools, whil 
This time she 
a mistake, for what she intended to do we 
actually do, for we were invincible; and in the end our 
Fatherland would be where England had expected to be 
and England would be no more. 


she in the end would reap the benefits. nat 


made 


snouk 


i 
i 


I reported at the shop, and I was amazed at the 
derful system used there. Each 
} j 


which and 


man had his ] 

accurate. Each 

capability was understood, and each advanced in propor- 
tion to his ability to learn My advance was 


very rapid, espec f 


made each very fast 
more. 

ially after my suggestion of an im 

lubrication of the 


ings was adopted. 


crank-shaft bear 
By this improvement the speed 
of the engine could be } 


provement in 


increased ten per cent 


out danger of overheating. 


with- 
This meant an increase 
in speed to our U-boats, which we were perfecting 
toa wonderful degree. These were our secrets and 
we felt it would not be long before the supremacy 
ours, and England and her 


allies conquered. 


of the seas would be 


hateful 


Training as a Submarine Engineer 


I SOON became assistant supervisor in the assem- 
bling of the engine, and it was from this position 
that tl 


neers upon our latest submarines. 


e government selected men to act as engi- 
I saw the wisdom 
of our government then, and that | should be of 
greatest service to her in my perfected knowledge of 
the Diesel engine. 

My brother Karl had been at the Front for two 
months. I always believed he was mother’s favor- 
ite child, for he was very good and more affectionate 
than I. Mother must have felt very lonely without 
him; and soon I was to leave, and thereafter my 
visits home would be few and far apart. 

It was afternoon my 
informed me of my promotion. Our shift had beer 
looking toward the event, for it meant a general 
advance, and all were eager for the opportunity t« 
serve their country on board the U-boats. 

When the 
shout went up; and later we sang. 


late one when superior 


good news was announced a great 
It was fortunate 
the announcement was made late, for there wa 
little 
my friends in the shop and I celebrated my advance- 
ment. All were very happy and all looked forward 
to the day 
How could we fail when such patriotism prevailed? 

The next day I visited my mother. I 


sitting at the 


work done afterward. That night a number of 


when they could serve their country 


found her 


kitchen table, looking toward the door 
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Men Can be Seen Stiding Down Ropes and Swimming in the Water as These Torpedoed Ships are Sinking 


STANNERTO 


ey 
j 


au 


tr rough 


rti 


i 


ould have sold hi 
+} 


the 


He was a competent enginee 
th an emergency. An emergen¢ 


before, and poor Max had failed; 


iain He knew h 
ailure philosophically. 
keyed up for our tri 


an assistant. 
were ¢ 
Ke good. 
engines in five seconds—a recor 
ne. We were going ahead 
was terrible. In the sh 


, but in that closed engine cor 


ration 


ynstant medley of noises vibra 
We could hardly understar 
tant were those vibrations, ar 
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r, 
*y 


is 


al 


The order came to go 


d. 


but 


p 
n- 
io 
id 
id 


a short time when my electric light 


our engines 


atter of a few seconds 
ry take le 
’ 
derful, fo 
lent 
, and 


3 than a minute, 
ally I had noticed a phon 
quarter with the noise I wo 
and with 

we would puni 
Wacht am Rhein 


»add to the glory 


ibmerge d, 


speed ahead. 


The speed di 


ir speed wa ncreasing. 


registered —a remarkable recor 
th peed long, for the batteri 
d hould he 


ee and oa 


Every hing depended upon 


ted ar ther we ive 
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versal Farm ‘Tool Corporation 
1891, Samuel Stan- 
plant in Hawley 
ousand dollars. Twenty years 
ild hardiy have taken the Zenith 

a gift. They had wanted the 


about 
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rade-mark “‘Zenith’’ more than any- 


lir 


it deep 
” we nt 


tab] 


owing 
ld-home 


she 


it, they coined another 
line of goods, and then pro- 


gto get 


ip-hammering power of adver- 

mind, 

came down, 

; not die an apo- 

and fall, 

many years 
requiem 

of attrition. 


in the farmer's 
up; “Zenith” 
] busines 
not suddenly totter 
It may be 


it before 
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doe 
bulance. 
r appears 
Its ce ath 


are ually 


upor 


IS a proce 


pains. 
wet k of 
e. but 


no- 
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department, 
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the ! 
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ioulde 


on, Aspe 
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rs, can 
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t} 
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located in 


nerve 


get cr 


The 


of all the 
count 
beat. 
peg 
sorrowful 
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to 


boys 


ate might have done the Zenith Ch 
f The country 
int that the Zenith plant was trave 
When you are riding on a train you 


good. was 


There is no vital change in the fact. 


f Hawley, but fifteen hundred miles away. 


selling expenses were jumping higher every 
le the cut-price retail houses were bearing prices 


now there was no noise; 


and start the electric 
in all, the 


n- 


1 could see the use, 
the 


sh 
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of 


al 


A maxi- 


d. 
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to 
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the 
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“I'll Assume That Contract; But Parley With Those Ingrates — Never. 


urn 


moving 


ling 
can 


It 


dairy country was no longer within shout- 


It 


officer in charge, for he alone knew our position—he had 
the only eye, the periscope. We below knew our speed, our 
direction and our depth, but we saw nothing. 

There were three periscopes two for an emergency. 
They were collapsible, one being the size of a brass rod, to 
be used in case both of the others were destroyed. After 
the enemy was sighted and the distance accurately gauged 
the periscope would be lowered and the torpedo sent on its 
errand, so that we should be invisible to the enemy and 
remain so until we could get well away from the scene of 
destruction. During these attacks we depended upon the 
gyroscopic compass for our position. For a long time this 
was a mystery to the enemy, and they thought their ships 
had struck floating mines. So they had, for we were surely 
floating mines. 

While submerged I experienced a peculiar faintness, my 
head buzzed and I became drowsy. I explained this to 
Stargard and he smiled and said: “In a few minutes the air 
purifier will work and that feeling will pass over. You see, 
I am more accustomed to this and only experience it later; 
it is the carbonic oxide.” 

Shortly these sensations passed off and I felt natural 
y of the 
It had been set according to the sus- 


again. Simply wonderful was the accurac air- 
pur ify ing mac hine. 
ceptibility to carbonic oxide of those unaccustomed to its 
Stargard explained that this was 


experiments, and the danger limit 


pol onous prope rties, 


based on numerou 
were accurately gauged. 

On this trip I also experienced my 
Though I had been on the sea before I never had had the 


for that is what 


first seasickness. 


g inside of a cork before 


experience of beir 
a I believe we were placed on all the possible 
All the inexperienced 


those who were experienced as 


ubmarine t 


angles, and in quick succession too. 
of 


we had Lo carry 


men were sick ome 


well, 


, and 


For this reason extra men, especially 


LUSTRATED BrY F. R. 


of 
~, 


Samuel Stannerton had a little printed card over his 

It remarked—attributing the sentiment to Emer- 
that if you make a better mousetrap than anybody 
else the world will make a path to your door. Looking at 
it one way, the idea is noble. But Emerson, you can take 
your affidavit, did not go ambulating many miles to get his 
mousetraps direct from the Mousetrap King. He went 
across the street to the grocer. 

The world of business had just quietly picked up its 
baggage and moved away from Hawley. The flood tide 
went out and never came back to that highest point again, 


desk. 


son 
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By Freeman Tilden 


GRUGE 


Open the Piant Again — Never!" 


September 15,1917 


Even with a normal crew we were cramped, so we 
Captain Kolberg, it 


at first. 
were badly cramped on the trial trip. 
was stated, never was seasick. 

I found our sanitary provisions poor, but they were the 
best that a submarine. 
moisture below the very seams perspired; 
was always condensation present. 

We had been out twelve days when we returned. On our 
return to post Captain Kolberg said nothing to us. Star- 
gard said: “‘This means you are congratulated and he is 
very well pleased, for had Captain Kolberg said anything 
it would have been uncomplimentary.” 

To perfect a crew in twelve days seems marvelous, but 
we were all trained men before the trip, and the trip only 
sharpened the edges of our training. 

We lay over in port two days for rest and recreation, and 
then we started on our maiden trip of destruction. I bade 
good-by to Stargard and thanked him for his instructior 
He expressed his confidence in me and wished me success 
for, as he stated, “ Y our success is the success of the Father 
land; the destruction of the enemy largely depends upor 
you, for each shal 
destroy those monsters that hope 
and both called upor 


There was constant 


and then there 


could be on 


one of us must do his share, and we 
coliectively to destroy 
us.”” We became very enthusiastic, 
God to aid us. 
As we left K 


f our government 


el a crowd was present, and many of the 
notables of ; 


h otf 
flowers. A few short speec hes were made 
I felt the responsibility of 


and knew full well what depended upon me for 


were there. Eac wa 


pre sented witt 
off. 


and we were on 


my positi 
ur succe 
There would be littl sleep or rest for me on the trip. 
informed we reached our station—the avenue ol 
commerce — in a little over three days. I had lost 


of time. This was the which that distance 


I was 
ull sense 
hortest time in 
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and left the Zenith whale stranded. But Stannerton 
kept on. His skillful workmen continued to make 
churns, butter molds, garden tools, scythes, ar 


hundred other necessaries of farming and dairyi: 


ada 


, 
5° 


R 

They made good tools because they didn’t know 

how to make any other kind. From top t 

in the plant there was a decent, ploddir g honesty 
that spoke in terms of wood and steel. 

There it was, the Zenith plant, f 

got T the 


story 


o bottom 


acing y¢ é yu 
Its 
, mostly wooden buildings, trailing eacl 
like afterthoughts, stret 
along the Hawley River. They 
Ajaxed the fire ri and ad a 
heap of insurance to the overhead. 
Piles of rough lumber, 
way 


ol train at the sleepy station. two- 


other 


ched out 


jumbled in 
calculated to drive 
front of 


irnished che 


a 
taker mad, loomed in 
The canal, which fi 
power 
made a little island of the 
was bridged 
for forty years threatened t 
and still stood as bad as ever. 
On the other side of the tr: 

the village. A hotel, six 

a town hall, two chu 
and a common fringed with | 
maples; and back of the center the 
neat dwellings of the workers, rising 
terrace on terrace as the roads slowly 
climbed the hills behind 
Hawley. If you sat on a bench in 
the lovely common, in summer, you 
could hear cocks crowing in every 
blessed domestic back yard; you 
could hear an indolent hum of placid 
office; and 


you. 
ap 
mont 


seven 


by a structure t 


stores, rches 


ig 


this was 


voices outside the post 
the wind would 
down from the hills, bringing 
good odor of balsam to your nos- 
trils. Except for an intermittent 
whiff of gasoline, you would dream 
of Elysium. This was Hawley. The principal grocer threw 
his rotten vegetables out back of the store, where they 
loudly proclaimed their presence. Unfortunately this was 
Hawley too. When the whisties blew at noon you would see 
a swarm of healthy workers issuing across the bridge from 
the plant going home to dinner. Distances were so short 
there was no need of the dinner pail. They were all Zenith 
people. They spoke about “the plant.” There was no 
other plant. Another manufacturing business in Hawley 
wasincredible. It was a one-business town. It was, indeed, 
a one-man town. 


caressing]; 


come 


the 








About the time the queue of workers—both factory and 
office help—had passed the post office, you would see a 


buggy come along, driven by an elderly man, white-chir 





whiskered, gray of eye, and hatted in a sort of flat-topped 
derby. He nodded grimly, coolly, to his employees as he 
pa ed; you saw him fi the horse as though he 
wanted to have the ceren ny quickly over He knew 
them all by their first names— and called them all by the 

last. This was Samuel Stannerton. This was the man who 
had created the Zenith business. and was 1 vy, with shoul- 


ders a little more bent day by day and hair a litt] 





and face a little more drawn, seeing his business crn 
in his hands. 

In October, 1916, § 
Not that he had ar y 


His stubborn temperament 





doctors, business or otherwise 


tor, who proved to have all the 


eprehensible qualities w 
Old Man Stannerton had 


He was young, enthu 


siastic and hopeful. It would 
be impossible to find three 
mer t more u 
to an old, t 
boding mar 

Fred K 





the aforesaid expert He had 


completed his apprentice 


nif that well-kK! vn othce 
1 was setting up lor! sell 
] is I t t jot n his ow! 
ia ! rit ! threw a 
lt net es into a suit t 
and embarked for Hawley 
there was a big, j ous | } 
the g lel t t 
because of twe things: 1 
as the { mont ( ! 
and, second, |! former en 
} ‘ na bee! pene ) 
enough and confident enoug} 
to steer tl job } way 





walked sl 


the hotel 


}* al 
a crant 

all yuund 
hopeless 
five ad i 

































up there ! Hawley that it 
! t be a bad w but I 
warn you i are going to 
at il Nit nkerous ¥ i 
ful old m nuld see I 
his eye ifraid he’s one of L _ ————__—— _ 
the Kind that ! ar y ody “You Must Forgive Me for Saying These Things to a Stranger, But We Need Your Hetp"’ 
wi t to heip the 
lhe were the word I prudence and exper ence. They the vy y that wW 0 ‘ He ( 
are usually wasted on young men clear of eye, eager of impractical jumble o I of 
spirit, and blessed with the optimism of twenty-six years ed boxe ba isn | We 
and a newly engraved business card. What Layton was e told |} I ‘ W 
eing, as he sat in the smoking box of the Pullman, trying ired tl al ul 
to believe that he was interested in passing scenery, wa infirm man, he t r ) 
tt a cantankerous old mar but a sick manufacturir before the owns ! 
plant v h he was going to cure The tl ight that he The aged and een i t t 
mig not be able to effect this cure never once entered half I eight he ill i 
t head energ done a da i ‘ ! 
Layton had to change cars in Springhaven There was office manage V ) head t 
! Pull: the br ip to Hawley, so figurehead 
! 1 ‘ if i a . 4 one quarter Ar ‘ Mul ua | ¢ . 
of a it | t tne t olf the seat be g filled by 1 I ale avo i 
t r fat perso ho immediately luced himsell as nvitatior 
, evor of ckery to the country trad “What can I dof 
] awlul be so big,” remarked La ms compan- My name is La M 
Hope I’m not crowding you too much. I'm trying “Yes, lL kno Sit 
t! but whats the ! A 1 n's got to eat! For a brie ace 1! i t Zz 
i} ( nt to put on another ca T) is one bum road! frank il ea ‘ ‘ t \\ 
What are 1 selling?” pathe st gt 
“a ly 1 services,” replied Laytor Here's 1 Ants, they say, do it " e. M 
‘ . = ou hap] to know anything about the Zenit! blunder and s mb \\ 
( n ( pa f Hawl , understanding 
he big man looked at the card N i shadow of i 1 
Ah!’ hesaid. “I thought they'd be needing one of you face of Samuel ate l ‘ 
fell » there pretty soon. I can rer ber when that leas were that lay 
plant is humming Hawley used to be one of my best immobile face, he 1 
towns. An old codger named Stannerton is the whole push. gestion of defeated a ‘ 
He's a tartar Square enough, | gue like a lot of those hovering round it, | ‘ | 
old d rs, but they say he bites. He rides a big roan old man sat oblique i 
horse sometimes, and hates automobiles like poison. They unpressed trouse f | 
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Indeed, in this 
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little 
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going 
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an ungenerous suggestion 


But the young fellow put the brakes 


a tni 


lity to the real men of his 


d and replied suavely. 
mn buckled to the 


task with a tremen- 

vas the stronger for not being wholly 

he of t 

s his virgin field; it was his first and, 
Aside from the question of how the 
impressed, 

y to test ni 
he felt a 


instance thought 


ye 
n- 


re 


Der 
perte 


a crowd ol 


better 


than 


about 


vantage of the demand 


engine 
rtor 


ine 


the event 


e Zenith 
rent 
wuld neve 
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obyv 
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plant, 


rat 


entered hi 
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mind 
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He 
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were nec 


stanner 


rong e ough to do 


miner 
icy mat 
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tor 
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sleepl 


twa 
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nto hi 


And 
night 
usele 


ton really 


enough 


I igh tmare 


had brought 


plant, 


ceeded tothwart 


He curtly 


at was 


tal to an understandi: g of the 


then 


oung 


ttendar 
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ont of 


oft-« 


and 


buted 


tor 


it 


Nas 


rt amed, 
picion every time he walked away. 
firs 


the 


f 
Why? 


Oo 


appt 


asked Li 
Why st 


ol the 
vit 


tmen 
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proke 


fellow madly 


lried 
reddi 


t 


air It 
1 argument, 
himself con- 


irate 


ould procee H inles he had free acce 


absurd 
He 


ie 


In the 


uld he pay 


bu 


He 


ine 


ts with Layton 


the 


ite 


he 


could convin 


It 


n 


remarks, 


patience, 


1, or Kept 

dancing 

whims 

a good 

h bald 
mutton- 4 


newcomer ~~. 


required a 


to which 


before 
the owner and his employee that 
38 to the books. 
Layton, gifted with no 
up his and 


was childish. 


threw hands almost 


lt the old man’s eyes following him with 


name 


tor 
on. 


iyi 


Several times dur- 


t three days, in exasperation, Layton was on the 
giving up and rushing for the train. 


of the sun and moon and stars, 
What was Stannerton afraid of? 
wenty-five dollars a day and expenses 


a man for the pleasure of treating him with indignity? 


hy sh 


wn free 


tannerton or 


was 


tne ¢ 


They had a hea 


arrie 
ient I 
' 

| half 


nit rele 


It all arose 


ry 


uld he 
will, 
If it 
block | 


Pp 


ha 


the 


wher 


dt rm 
sradsi 

past r 
ved, qu 
the 
yut 
questic 


for the 


LW, 


i been 


im 


sibility 


introduce an expert into the plant, of his 
znd then make it impossible for him to inves- 


a subordinat 
could hi 
of skeletons 


who had clumsily 
that 
uncovered, 


understood 
to be 


Layton Ave 


What had Stannerton to fear? 


mnt 


i 

m 
f 

oO 


Zenith 


ed argument on the fifth day, and Lay- 


He got access to the books. He kept 


growling like a wild animal, in the cage 
ne that night 


Then he went to the hotel, 


e unsuspecting that his conference with 


rrow Was going t 


o bring on the storm. 
what seemed to Layton an ordinary, 
He had found that, 1908, all the 
Company had been discharged, 
to the 


in 


come back home office to 


that thereafter the entire product of the plant 


tiny 


seemed plain 


ou 


become 


uestions 


rh the Eastern Trading Company, of 
The Eastern Trad- 
Stannerton’s factors. Many 
interests had adopted this plan. 
Who were the Eastern 


‘ noug! . 


were 


on what basis were the goods sold, and 


) 


ayment for all goods had been made in 
apparently no checking-up system? 


“We'll be Idle Till We Get What's Coming to Ust 
Don't You Forget Thatt** 


As 
morning Layton asked these questions. 
“That is nothing you need bother with, Mr. Layton!” 
was the rebuff. 
“But Mr. Stannerton ——”’ began Layton, turning red. 
“I say it is nothing you need bother with,”” was the curt 
repetition. “You'll find plenty of other things to occupy 
your mind for the present.” 
“Mr. Stannerton,” said the young fellow slowly and 
deliberately, “‘my method is to go to the roots as soon 
as possible. I think you'll agree with me that it’s use- 
less to prune the branches when the trouble may lie at 
the very base of the tree. I 
For no reason that Layton could fathom Stannerton 
rose, trembling. 
“Do you think I am going to tell a stranger all my 
business?”’ he snapped. 


soon as he was admitted to Stannerton’s office in the 


“Do you think I am going to 
lay everything wide open and trust to the honesty of 
the first man 
comes along? 
folks may be green 
to do that, 


but not me!” 


who 
Some 


enough 


Layton’s face went 
W He 
standing before the 
table, 
fingers automatically 
clutched the edge 

in | effort t 
keep his self 
restraint. The 
end had come. 
He couldn't go 
on. It was not 
the 
aspersion upon 
his honesty that 
he was feeling, 
the appalling realiza- 
tion that,through no 
fault of his 
had encountered fail- 
ure upon his very 
first job. His lips 
twitched a little as 
he re plied: 

“Mr. Stannerton, 
Iam sorry. I can do 
nothing foryou. 
I thought you 
understood, 
before I 
here, that you 
would have to 
place a reason- 
able 


nite, wa 


long and his 


ils oO 


reasonless 
but 


own, he 


~— 


—— 


came 


confidence 
My rec- 
ord is clean 
as that of 
former em- 


I 


in me, 
as 

an 
my 
ployers—and their record has never been impeached. 
have been trusted with business secrets far more impor- 
tant, if you will pardon me, than any of yours. But I am 
not thinking of any personal affront when I say that I am 
sorry about all this. It is true that you have thrown every 
obstacle in my way since last Monday. You have not 
treated me with respect. You have not been even polite 
fromthe beginning. I realize that you are probably under 
a great strain. I understand perfectly that it sometimes 
comes hard to put so much confidence in a stranger. But 
you should have considered that before. The reason I am 
sorry is that I wanted to be of service to you. I wanted to 
give you every ounce of my energy, both for your sake and 
for my own. I didn’t come with big promises; but I knew 
that I could perform. Now I cannot and will not go on; 
and you wouldn't respect me if, under the circumstances, I 
did. Youare under no obligation to me for this week’s work, 
which has really amounted to nothing. Good morning!” 

The old man had risen. They were eye to eye as Layton 
was chopping out the words. The parched face of the 
owner quivered nervously as he listened; but that was all. 
In his eyes was an effort at discernment, but no warmth. 

Layton turned away. He had his hand on the knob of 
the door when the old man said sharply: 

“Wait!” 

The young fellow paused. Stannerton came slowly from 
behind the table, approached him, laid both hands upon 
his shoulders and looked for a moment into his eyes. Then 
he said, as though it cost him a huge effort of the will: 

“| — apologize. I spoke hastily. I know you are honest. 
Don’t go; I want to talk to you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Stannerton,” was the reply as the 
blood came streaming back into Layton’s cheeks; “but I 
can be of no real value to you. I will have Mr. Ellis recom- 
mend someone else if you wish.” 

As though he had not heard this statement the old 


man went on: “Come to supper at my house to-night, 


September 15,1917 


.. Will 


you plea 
Come 


Mr. Layton. We can—come to an understandir 
you? Go out into the office now, and do as 
You shall have a free hand. I need your help. 
supper to-night. Promise!” 
Layton considered. Perhaps it was mere curiosity t} 
triumphed. Certainly it was rot optimism. 
“Very well, Mr. Stannerton, I'll come. 


se. 


at 


Thank you.” 


mum 

HAT evening Frederick Layton went up the broad, 

quiet street at theend of which loomed the plain, square, 
mansard-roofed house where Samuel Stannerton lived. 
There was no mistaking the place. He would have known 
it for the dwe lling place of the prine ipal man of the town. 
It was just at the verge of the village, the place 
Maple Street ceased to have a corporate name and became 
a single-track, rutted rural road. 

The young man was dazed. A few hours before he 
been badgered and flouted by Stannerton; he 
going to supper with him. He 
He would greeted with cold formality, 
refrigerating courtesy for the first fifteen 


before ening was over, the tart old mar 


where 


had 


now was 


how it 
treated 


minutes, 


foresaw would be 


be with 
and 

would 
ng and 
ipposed 
in 
to a down-trodden 


then the ey 


assail him from a new quarter, Layton knew not 


He 


terrorized ser 


s home circle. 
by a 
roduced 


old man’ 
admitted 


nt 


cared less about the 


that he should 


black and white ‘ 


be vant 
and then 1 


old lady, who would echo Samuel Stannerton’s w 


like a well-trained claque. 

le 
front pore h, climbed the 
gingerly. Then he got a surprise. 
who admitted | A dainty 
a smiling face, hair bound on top of her head in an adorab 


dom 
went through the spacious, shaded grounds to the 
1 handled the br: 


wide iss 
It was no timid 


steps, anc 
KNOCKEe! 
servant m. young woman with 
le 
young-old-fashioned way, and a bewitching roguish nose 
re She held out a hand witha 
ing frankness and naturalness, saying: 
“Mr. Layton? Supper i table. We 
at noon, probably you k My grandfather 
Her grandfather! Layton smiled the queer, } 
lant idea that passed through his mind. What right 


to granddaughters like t 


sponded to his kno k. tound- 


on the 
now, 


at 


did 


irascible old xe ntlemen have 
one? he asked himself. 

The old man greeted him, 
with a certain tired graciousness which Layton a 
mean relaxed tension. He looked round. 
so plainly furnished that at first glance it looked b: 
There were hand-woven rugs on the floor of 
room which would not have brought a dollar ‘ 
forced sale. On the table were a frugal dish of cold meat 
bread, cheese, cake with 
lamp with a steaming pot of tea over it. 
a meal as the average workman’s at t 
Layton thought. 

There was no servant, it proved. 


not warmly, it was true, but 


’ j 
umed 


The pl 


act 


was 


alcohol 
good 


white frosting, and ar 


: ’ 
scarcely as 
he Zenith 


the 


In 


one side of the room a was b 


grateful fire 
they sat down the old man disappeared, and came 
with a precarious load of fuel in his lean arms. The 
of the Zenith plant carried his own wood! There was only 

Stannerton a 


back 
owner 


1 
Well 


one conclusion: 
curmudgeon! 

The old man and his granddaughter ate 
without zest. Blessed with a splendid appetite, Lay 
left the table hungry. During the meal he had been tal 
furtive glances across the table at the young woman; and 
he had perceived that behind her of delightful 
buoyancy there appeared, now and again, a 
thoughtful, even worried face. Layton was curious to 
learn the story behind this strange household. 
there was a complete understanding between the old man 
and the girl. The glances of affection that passed between 
them showed this clearly. 

Scarcely had they risen when there was a knock at the 
door. Three men were admitted by the girl. Layton 
fancied he had seen them all in the factory. There was 
some talk in low tones, and then Stannerton, approact 
Layton, said: 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Layton; a 
business. Will you excuse me for a while? 

Layton bowed his head. TI 
into another room. 

Meanwhile, Dora Stannerton had removed the few 
dishes. She took off a dainty laced apron, folded it, and 
then she and Layton sat down before the blaze. She spoke 
first, with that easy, refined poise which had at first meet- 
ing charmed Layton. 

“Mr. Layton,” she began, “I’m so glad to have this 
chance to talk with you. Grandfather tells me everything 
He even told me that he was rude to you, and that you 
acted splendidly. It has made him very miserable, re 
Do you mind if I talk about these things?” 

Layton noticed that her eyes had no laughter in 
now. 


was miser as as 


a 


s sparingly, 
ton 


ng 


mask 


serious, 


Obviously 


ing 


little une xpec ted 


1e old man took his visitors 


ally. 
them 


‘Please go on,”” he answered. 

“I don’t want you to misjudge him,” the girl proceeded 
You have seen the worst of my grandfather. He is not 
what he seems. His nerves are at the breaking point. H: 
has sutfered terribly. You mustn't tell him I have spoken 








to about but I love him so dearly I can’t endure 
I ng any« misunderstand. If you can bear with hima 





while I’m sure that he 


Will not be this way long He needs 
ymeone to help him—and — if you could , 
“If he would let me ” began Layto 
“Tle will. He has confidence in you now. It is a long 


ad cor 


it nee he } idence in anyone except me, and ol 
course | couldn’t help him.” A little choke in her voice 
made her pause. She rose and walked over to the fire, and 

vod looking at the picture of a young ma mounted it 
“a ver frame, on the lefthand ie of the mante Laytor 
rose and almost mechani i ywed he After a moment 





on: 


me, M Laytor ior saying 











hings t ou, a stranger, but | want you to know every- 
t ny We need your help Th was his only son, my 
father. | never knew him. He was only twenty-two when 
e died. The business was to be Stannerton & Son. Grand 
father adored him. He lived for hin and grandma My 
mother died a month after father Then grandma. Every 
he ved illat one time. It was then he changed. He 
hecame very bitter outside, not in his heart He Kept on 
x but he would fl into a passion 
her He wanted to be hard and cruel; 
but t r" Mr. Layton, if you will stay 
i * him as he rea 
S} vas looking nto the fire. A moment after- 
vard she held out her hand 
| have been ve ry forward ” she said, tr smile. 
But somehow I felt that you would under Good 
night, and thank you.” 
ayton felt as though he were waking up from a sleep. 
She was gone. He wondered stupidly if he had bidden her 
a responsive good night. He couldn’t remember. It was 
all so unexpected. His poise, of which he had been a 
trifle vain, had deserted him. She had left behind a 


di irbing sense of he prese e, 


Then Samuel Stannertor ime out with the three men, 
and showed them to the door with some ng of manorial, 
laint yurtes Layton caught Stannerton’s last word 
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As She Spoke Her Lips Trembied and the Tears Came to Her Eyes; 
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Monarchist Troops in Retreat From Machine-Gun Cross Fire on Legation Street 


dedly gun-shy. Still, one can scarcely expect to 


transportation, plus courage, at fifteen cents an hour. 
T rep . re ‘ 

can I ferget that during the eleven hours on the wall, 

uly twelfth, 


' 


under continuous fire, there were three 
had up the appliances of 
A 


1 American motion-picture camera, and who remained 


iu coolies who carried 
roughout the battle to serve their employers. 
There 


ng the 


tages to this Peking Revolution, not 
al juggling that preceded and followed 
ind ep logue to the comic opera, if one 
ain more of real peril to China than the 
i shells that were showered upon Peking 
ial battle which the Son of 
time from the Dragon Throne—a 
1 longer period than any other known 
had held sway over the largest nation on 
moralists and dramatists may mull over 
vast upheaval; I merely write what 
three phases separately, the first 
tten the day after the Restoration, 

hectic ricksha rides, 


were three 
polit 


hi yrrolorue 
This prologue ; 


unseated 


‘ 
wee! 


A Field Day for Cynics in China 
Q' IMEWHERE back amid the palaces of the Forbidden 
City, whose yellow-tiled roofs glisten in the early morning 
them out of my window, there is a youngster, 
id, who is missing all the fun of a show in 
pposed to play the principal part. Even the 
s of his own age whom I saw yesterday on the 
*hinese City were getting more out 
he; and they were so excited that 
to whine their usual doleful ery. They 
vill among the animated throngs, like 
ng a circus parade, and darted from 
unusually big or beautiful or sig 
unfurled; 
Chang Hsun appeared in squads 


g thar 


lag was or as the pig 
ha fate day Peking has not seen 
ind poor Hsuan Tung missed it, 


i was his own restoration to 
Manchu ancestors that caused 
interesting phases of this 
he clock of history were the 
s and the display of yellow 
three 


news of the coup 


roke was delivered at 

y. The 

wn among the Chinese offi 

ilso disturbed the Sunday morning 

Legation Quarter of 

| and 
telephone 

r did a whole, 

Overnight the number of 


Peking, where 


nierences 


much sending of 





messages 


> city, as 


72 


eee 


Chang Hsun’s unkempt blue-clad soldiers on the streets 
had greatly increased, and all carried bayonets in their 
guns. So, also, did the trig brown-clad gendarmery. 
Instead of one or two soldiers to a block, there were now a 
dozen or more; and at strategic places squads stood with 
fixed bayonets. This was the public’s first intimation that 
something unusual was afoot, though the political situa- 
tion had been tense to the point of breaking for several 
As an “Extra!’’ the Peking Daily News, which is 
usually published in English, and is the favorite organ of 


weeks. 


the reactionaries, issued an edition in Chinese, about two 
inches wide and six inches long. 
distributed by the police to every Manchu family, high 
and low. One of the best-known Americans here first heard 
the news through his Manchu ricksha coolie, 

By afternoon Peking had learned that the Little Emperor 
had Straightway the city 


Chinese business streets 


Significantly, this was 


come back. especially the 
began to blossom with yellow 
dragon flowers—snapdragons, they might be called. Res- 
taurants and guilds that had been flying the five-barred 
flag of the Republic suddenly bloomed with radiant yellow. 
Riding about the streets, I saw this metamorphosis of 
China’s capital. “‘See the dragon flags on the Imperial 
Temple!” cried my companion, an American official. 
**But the flag of the Republic still flies on the police statior 
and the railroad station.”” Then, a moment later: ‘There 
goes the dragon flag up on the police station! And look! 
The Republic flag is down from the railroad staff!" 
Watching the flags go up was the principal diversion 
of that afternoon. Crowds, in greater number than old 





Some of Chang Heun's Pig-Tailed Soidiers Who Restored the 
Son of Heaven to His Throne 


SALISBURY 


residents had ever before 
seen in Peking, filled the 
streets and stood at gaze 
as additional 
took the air. 


dragor s 
Whence 
came all these flags? 
Some were old, showing 
that they had been frayed 
by the breezes of 
former monarchical days 
MisterChinese Merchant, 
who thinks of |} 

own shop, cannily 


the 


hirst 

had 

the old emblem 

rea ly for 
rgencies. The 

nificance of thi 

must I 


heen th 


stored 





away to be 


have 
of bitterness to tl 
reformers, as they 


little of 


i7 ed how 

loyal and sact 
urageous spirl 

alone makes a democt 

possible is to be found ir 

Peking. Yesterday 

a field day for cy 

the capital of 

Nevertheless, it was a 

Most of the 

the streets were 

manifestly 
Never 1 the cry = KIN S 
t de 


was two o'clock on Saturday after- 


city en fete ° 
faces on 
vyleased 


live the 


} 
dead! Long 


have a more pertec nonst 


king!” 
In PI 


June thirt 


ration, 
ladelphia it 
noon, ieth, when the coup was effected; 


, July 


emperor, rez 


was three o’clock on Sunday morni 
boy, who is more of a boy than an 1 
what good times are possible to a youngster of thirte 
might well have wished himself at the swimming hole wit! 
the fellows; for it 
night, than it was beneath the blazing st i of PI ladelp} ia 


And it will be hotter 4 for laut 


yest rday *s 


was hotter here, even in the dey th of the 


Tung, I fear, before 


General Chang Restores the Boy Emperor 


IKE newspaper men, and other unfortunates, Chinese 
officials of the old order are night workers; 
deed of dar 
Actually the plot was deep-laid beyond belief. 


the nation has been without either a Cabinet 


so that the 
statecraft is often, as in this case, a knes 
For weer 
or a Parlia 
ment, and the power behind the government was that old 
bandit chief, General Chang Hsun, who had brought up ar 
army of his pig-tailed soldiers—no other Chinese soldier 
wear the queue—and entered the city of Peking. Parlia 
ment members had fled, and with them all leading progres 
sives. When he started north it was freely predicted that 
General Chang would attempt to restore the monarchy, 
for his loyalty to the Manchus is well known. He accon 
panied the old Empress Dowager in her flight from Peking 
after the allied armies had raised the Boxer siege. Y« 
incredible as it may seem, the man who now cor 
trols China is a Boxer reactionary, an illiterat 
fellow who is reputed to be scarcely able to writ 
He is an expert, though, 
head!” 
that when a mat shed on his grounds was blown 
down a few days ago, he had several of the worl 


men summarily executed on the spot. 


his own name. in order- 


ing “Off with his Local gossip record 


Conference with other reactionaries was 
posed to have convinced Chang that it wor 
impossible to restore the Manchu Emperor, and ine 
after he had called at the palace ir 
and made his kotow to the boy. Not 


rican or Chinese with whom I 


so announced, 
ancient state 
a single Ame 
talked had the slightest suspicion that any su 
foolhardy and impracticable coup as the retur 
the Manchus was in contemplation. This illiter 
old elemental fooled all the diplomats in Pek 
Nor was Chang Hsun himself ready for the s 
ich he and a few others were preparing in deep- 
On Saturday afternoon he made an 
with me for ar 
o'clock on Sunday morning. Then he 
eption of the Kiang-si guilds, and remained 
Unon his 


} 
st secrecy. 
interview at 


appointment seven 


went to a 


until midnight, imbibing freel 


return 








home, full of Dutch courage, he was in- 
formed that the plot was known to 
had be- 
1an say that 





President Li. Immediate action 





come necessary. Let no 
the East cannot act with dispatch; for 
within three hours the deed was done. A 
deputation had waited on the President, 
demanding that he resign in favor of 
the Boy Emperor. He squarely refused, 
declaring that if conditions should make 
it necessary for him to resign he would 
do so only in favor of the Vice President, 
in accordance with the Provisional Con- 
stitution. 

From eminent Manchu sources I 
have the inside story of the scene of the 
Restoration within the Imperial Palace. 
Whatever have been the general 
uncerstandin 
replacing of 


throne, there was no knowledge on the 





concerning an ultimate 








he Boy Emperor on the 


part of any member of the Imperial 

household that the deed was to be done 

on Sunday morning, July first. When 

General Chang Hsun and a party of 
t 


about fifteen of his satellites made their 

early morning call upon the boy they 

were totally unexpected None of the 
Manchu princes or cout elors had been 
consulted All the persons most interested 
Histery will cherich the pleture of thet strengt 
derly gathering, at three o'clock in the 


small audience room of the palace. All the 





startled out of sleepiness. The Emperor himself was in a 


small aleove behind a screen, and personally pleased and 





excited over the adventure. It was the liveliest time of his 
monotonou oung life Four old consorts of previous 
emperors were present, and they advised cautior and delay. 
The Imperial tutor, a person of much importance, was so 
overcome by the d tic suddenne 

could give no coherent counsel, but 

bowed in astonishment and tu 

bo ex-regent i ed bare n time fe he conference 
and he us moderate pleased. 


An Impromptu Breakfast Party in the Palace 


HANG HSUN’S party were in all sorts of dress and 


/ undress. Some wore full official Manchu robes of stats 
Others were in se? ofl al court dress. Still others were in 

litary uniform; while a few were in the hybrid Eastern 
and Western attire that is so common out here. A motlier 
company never laced a © hinese emperor They were offered 
breakfast in the palace; but there was really not food enough 
to go round among so large a company, and the servants 
had to resort to much ingenious dividing up of the portions, 


Dragon Fiags Had Their Day 
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and to surreptitiously passing food from the solita able erva et eror, he t 
of the boy to the tat ies of } guests The ene i that W here ( i inin i t reals 
night should exonerate the Imperial family from any imme- President | luke of the 
diate respons LLL) { r tne ut ip 
The necessary proclamations, in the name of the Emperor Dull Days for the Pig-Tailed Braves 
and of the President, which had been in readiness for 
several day were sent the printer, and t r I ere N NEWSPAPER he Ur 


hours, by the flyer of the Peking Daily N« tha t Pre ent Li refused to 


rank favoritisn on the part of the plott favor of the Vice President i 


T 
gral 
thes 
in re 


Fift 


ignoring the republican interre 


fort inately succeeded to the | TI ‘ ne ‘ ! ea ‘ “ ‘ ek 

were still ir hil wd, We tantly felt grieved, o " N } ‘ r ed 

time ‘ i ‘ tions not to pert ifs il of head ‘ 
have been, | isa i Chang r nw iy yreat disa 

out of thi trust the ta i brave no a j ‘ 

heavy responsibility of maintal y the existence of a great loaf and lounge at the ! 

empire to our yult | il pers | il a deli ile oe F Lit il , aint thio? t it ind cal al « | t i 

we are unwilling to disre ad the iffering { the pe te ng p er have beer ! 

pl . . . sothat, after carefull eighing the situation ‘ f ed bandits ha f 

cannot but obey the will of heaven and consider the wishes Concluded on Page 85 




























































hose proclamations are rather choice, being in the after deputation, a f 

d style of the ¢ 1 of isands of ye I palace ne oO Repul in ¢ all 
e morsels from the Imperial Decree of the } | a Pel g, except e flag unlortu 

turn to the lunar calendar, “Thirteenth Day of the board by ata e Hatamen, Nothh 


h Month of the Ninth Year of Hsuan Tung”’—thu life has been so dignified and brave ha 














of the people. We have decided to reascend the 
throne . and will begin life with our peopl 


anew. Henceforth the sense of duty and the re- 








ligion of loyal ill be the basis of our unwritter 
Constitution, and we shall endeavor to regene t 
the people by inculcating in them good manner 
honor, integrity and sell-respect ‘as 
After considerab! ermonizing quite 
of a thirteen year-old boy who begir } my al 
" ‘ 


five o’clock and his studies at six from ter 
o'clock on he reads over all important dox« iment 
and grants audiences to his | 

Imperial Decree « 





The Frightened Fieeing From Peking The Bagie and the Marine on Guard 
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By Stewart Edward White 


TLELUVU STRATE O 


rd the second year of the admin- 
g Trelawney among the wild and 
he began to get a little discouraged. 
led imperceptibly by the imperturb- 
Kingozi, 


mber of things. 


and his able assistant, Cazi 
For example, the 
a dozen native attendants, had 
ttled down with the tribesmen. 
these wild savages had been badly 
t up by a previous party, hunting 


remorseless war 


indeed 


ied or 


ng carr 
anywhere—this was 
gained confidence that 


ion of justice 


were 
g tribes had been estab- 
District 
the experiment of sending 
But all this 
g man’s mouth. Why? 

» seeds of civ 


voluntary paid 


Governor and 


re well pleased. 


iliza- 


as before he had 
jungle had developed 
le. He knew what he 
sugges- 
would be sufficient; 
glad to furnish from 
rmore, would see to it 


uted Kingozi 
M'Booley 
\ ld be 


rt} 
tne 


*s easy 


the 
suld have used in saying 


Trelawney with same 


eemed impossible to get. 
ould 


tle and 


he? The women 


grass; they 
“, mahindi, eating 

boys took care of 

ich desirable luxurie 
g soap, and the like, wa 
Well fed, 
ented, why on earth 
Ihe 


the ti 


other industries, 


ed, well ort irr 
ant to work? y grinned amiably 

nd sat in 
backwater of suspended energies 
Here- 

y and too much interested in the 

people, and the power he held 
till ted: but he 
what matter with him; 
flat and stalk Th 


he was, as he confessed it, fed up 


» become a little homesick. 


interes wanted a 


KnOW was the 
ive gone shoot- 
ed him. 

well the symptoms. The vertical rays of 
and the 


hills make for a jaded spirit. So well 


R 


is this recognized that the government ordinarily gives 
its servants six full months off every few years. 
Trelawney began to talk of England—especially after 
the daily hot bath before dinner—when the men sat out- 
side smoking in the cool of first evening. He had been 
raised on a hilltop in Surrey. He liked to recall to Kingozi 
little things—a glimpse of villages far below in trees; a 
hawthorn hedge; a fir grove with rooks; wet pavements 
of London at night; the smell of things aftera rain. Of 
course he never even brushed the idea of sentiment; but 
sentiment And a dozen times he professed a 
profane willingness to chuck the whole thing for ten min- 
utes on Piccadilly. 
Kingozi knew. 
He knew 


was there. 


but now, nothing. 
England well enough to tempt him 


And | 


Ten years before 
no man in 
he had no kin. 
knew Kingozi’s memories? 

“Look here,” he said abruptly, “I’m going on another 
ivory trek. One of M’Booley’s men reports elephant on the 
north fringe of the mountain. Why don’t you go along this 
time? It would do you good.” 

But Trelawney shook his head. 

“Who'll take over here ir 

Kingozi was tempted to reply 
probable the Suka nation could manage to wabble along. 
It had been wabbling along for some time—since the late 
Kingozi thought. But he refrained. 
crimes are worse than weakening a man’s fait! 


across the street; is memories— who 


that case?” he asked. 


that for a fortnight it was 


Pleistocene, Few 
n his job. 

So Kingozi said not} ing more, but at once set about the 
preparations for his hunt. 
had been brought in. Kingozi never failed to follow them 
up, and as he looked upon the slowly growing pile of tusks 
in the store hut he felicitated himself that his stay 
was not entirely altruistic. 

This evening he called on his familiar, Cazi Moto, for 
further *“Who are these people who have 


SECT Lie 


Every few months such reports 


nere 


information. 
| ’” he asked. 
“They are zi forest people, bwana.” 
“They are here?” 
**At your command, bwana.” 
Kir 
appeared as belonging to that wildest, shyest, most primi 
tive people, the Wanderobo of the great forests. Living 
scattered, in hollow trees or logs, or in simple leaf 
eating wild honey, uncultivated roots and fruits, 


gozi recognized the wiry little savages who shortly 


widely 
huts; 
and what small game they can destroy; 
comforts or implements—they 
possess, in common with the animals, who are their peers 
and companions, an instinct for direction, a skill in track- 
ing, and a knowledge of beasts that is marvelous. Rarely 
do they permit themselves to become visible; but in some 
slow, patient, strange manner Kingozi had gained their 
confidence. 

They stood before him, carrying their bows and arrows, 
almost naked, with few and poor ornaments; their primi- 
tive faces, with the strong prognathous jaws, redeemcd 
from utter savagery by their soft and liquid eyes. 


without clothes, 


ornaments, nevertheless 
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Through Cazi Moto, who spoke some of their queer 
fragmentary language, they conveyed what they had to 
say—the elephants had come; they were over yonder, five 
hours away; 
into silence and waited. 


they were many. Saying which they relapsed 


a 


IMBA, son of M’Kuni, and a member of the 

ornamental bodyguard of chiefs’ sons, which was part 
of Trelawney’s policy of pacification, dwelt in one of the 
government huts with his mates. The life he led was easy 
and highly satisfactory. He had all the 
eat, a warm place to sleep, and his natural instincts toward 
display were encouraged. It was desirable that the body 
guard should be impressed by its own importance so that 
it should remain thoroughly satisfied with itself. That is 
why soldiers’ peace uniforms at least have always beet 
gaudy. The more undesirable the service, per se, 
the uniform. And it was, furthermore, desirable that those 
chiefs’ sons should entertain a certain rivalry or emulatior 
among themselves 

The son of M’Kuni came from rather a small and out 
lyir g village. He did not possess the wealth of some of his 
His 
buffalo-hide shield he kept well oiled and the heraldic pat 
tern bright; 
his belt, with 


ostric! 


food he cared t 


the gaudler 


rivals. But his belongings were in apple-pie order 


his long-bladed spear twinkled in the sur 
bead the sword, was cleaned daily; his 


the 


face addition of frest 
state of pul 


frame and headdress, by 
feathers, were maintained at a hig chritude 
his anklets, armlets and 
the leaves of kiuri. 


ties—a pair of spats made of beads called mithanga; 


kept polished 


ne cklaces } e 


> } . 
Besides, he owned certal 


snuff bottle, craftily ornamented with copper 


especially a flat circular ornament made of pele« 
his forehead and 
things were a source of great satisfaction to him. 
, 
t 


which he wore on called ibuo. 


n full 


Bwana 


He turned out 


attended the 


His duties were light and pleasar 
He 


all his official errands. Occasionally, 


regalia at flag- 
M’Kubwa or 


winding his spear blade with red cloth, he went 


raising time. 


as a messenger. These journeys took him to the villag 
round about, to neighboring nations; and once in a great 
while over a ten days’ journey to the white man’s town, 
where he saw many wonders. 

Everywhere he had a soul-satisfying opportunity to 
show off before less-favored mortals. He 
imposing figure, and he knew it; and he greatly enjoyed 
the envious glances of the men and the coy, bright-eyed 
scrutiny of the girls. And even in Nairobi itself he 
conscious of being remarked by the white people. 

Before coming to the boma Simba would have considered 
all this the height of any reasonable man’s ambition. But 
now he was dissatisfied. There were greater heights to be 
scaled. As between Simba, in all his savage and haughty 
glory, and little black wizened Cazi Moto, dressed in a 
ragged khaki shirt, a pair of ragged khaki “ ” and 
a pair of shoes, also ragged, but indubitably a white man’s, 


was a fierce and 


was 


shorts, 





= ; 
—— eet De Ame. 


Suddenty One of the Beasts Screamed and Pandemonium Broke Loose. The Tops of Smali Trees Shivered, Crashes Resounded on All Sides 














no human being with an ey 


hesitated for a moment. Nevertheless, Simba envied Cazi white youth instead of a red-bronze youth, he would ’ i fireless camp, eat 1 fo anid lie 


Moto——envied him with a 
And when word came t 
shenzis were in with news 
He sought out Kingozi, b 
for a personal interview. 
The white man looked 1 


was contemplating. His 





swept the gorgeous 


thrust forward aggressively the line of his beard. 


“Well?” he demanded. 


** Bwana,” said Simba, “ 


to fight the elephant. I have come to ask you to take me.’ 


“What for?” asked 
Kingozi bluntly. 

“As gunbearer,”’ said 
Simba 


Cazi Moto cackled, 
and the four veterar 
bearers, who had squat- 
ted, listening to the 
colloquy, burst ut 
laughing. Kingozi } 
self grinned. 

“Gunbearer, eh?"” he 
repeated, grimi) 
amused. *“*Whatdo you 
know of guns? Can you 
load one?” 

“Ves, bwana.”’ 

“Indeed!” exclaimed 
Kingozi in some sur- 
prise. ‘““Where did you 
learn that?” 


“Tl have watched 


katchemka sana, and I 
pour it down the hole, 
slowly, slowly. Then I 
take a piece of cloth and 


I push it through with 


another piece of clo 
and I push that through 
the hole And then Lrub 
this cloth on the out 
de.” 

And you learnedthis 
by watching?” 

a Oe ee 

Kingozi rose from the 


ground and droy ped 


» 


into his Canvas chal 


knew a nat ry 
so closely. Now,” he 


ntiinued in Swahili, 





nave you al o watched 
how one takes the skin 
from a head?” 

“Yes, bwana.” 

Tell me 

Simba did so in minut 
' 


certain first incision in 


rto Kingoz 








* Astonishing!’’ muttered the latter the hard work tl ‘ tery d W hateve t i 0 
He continued to stare at the picturesque, brilliantly d co that you must do You will go where I go or where | tell ired a i ild it have ! 
rated savage before him, | s jaw thrust forward, his steely you to go. You will be paid five rupees each mont t eed al a Up ster 
eyes hard and ur compromising, a8 Was his habit. Simba listened attent vely, his eyes unwavering At the rear i ing here 
‘Listen,” he said abruptly; “I know you well. You are close of the speech he stepped forward, laid |} pe 1 hed aside ni 
that Simba whom I rubbed with the fat of the lion when — shield at Kingozi’s feet, stripped the ostrich-plume head like hand her ‘ 
you were a small boy. Therefore you are brave. Youhave dress from his head, added his war club, his bead belt, the and nto the f 
ilso knowledge of some things. But bravery and knowledge bells he wore along | thig! and was al it t ‘ ve yreen " wre 
are not all of a gunbearer A gunbearer must know many even the armlets and 1 I but King t t one i Lhe 
things you do not know. Also, he must serve his white ) r” said he It hen agreed. Cazi Moto, give i here grew det 
man better than he would serve himself; and he must t man a blanket, a jerse i Water bott \ ‘ ght. after a su 
know and carry out all the dista uri*® of a gunbearer. To yn b eve ‘ King 
do this he must serve the white man for a long time.” m1 ! the me 


“I wish to serve, bwana.” 


i é ) S ipspelawrs ng the nting party entered the forest fire. The Wanderol 
Kingozi barked out a short contemptuous laugh. } It consisted of King Cazi Moto and the four Mhe te i ! i 


But a gunbearer! Y« 
cub is a killer of the lic 


arms are you therefore a 


e detail He had even noticed a and clothes of a porter You will carr Lloa yur head i ha eve l ‘ 
the back of the neck, whicl i You will receive polio as a porter, and meat when me t f 
ot You will chop wood arr water. make car j | i f thes« 
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e for the picturesque would have The attentivs Dbystar lers laughed. If Simba Ad bet i ull the da ‘ ; At night 
ll his heart. ably have blushed deep] As it was he stared straig t \ ell a ey might ut ‘ wing 
» him in the camp gossip that the before him and his ostrich pl 
of elephar ts, he did a bold thing: **What does a man dot 
usy with preparation, and asked “He serves the white mar 

“And if he learns well, at 


ip from the little pile of duffel he sometime he gets a chance f kind of labor was about the human f ild 
| 





eye, cold and expressionless, “Then I will serve, bu illed lu 
e from head to foot. His jaw “Will you, indeed!" commented Kingozi. Then in Swa At the edge of the forest they were met by the Wands 


NY 


i: “Very well 











j ou must lay aside for alwa These little naked nters materialize idder 
all these things.” He indicated with a brief, almost ! ind el! There ere " ‘ | er W 
it has come to me that you go temptuous gesture the shield, spear and barbaric orna f al greeting they gathers i t making 


: , “ j 
’ ments of the splendid savag« You will wear the blanket roo! I ng nd Ca Mot \ jatted down wit 





Each Regutar Porter Carried a Tusk on the Triumphal Return to the Boma 











tu are no more a gunbearer than a_ porters, one of whom was Simba. The loads the ur i inha At ff 
m pack Because you flap your were very light, not over thirt pounds a mal ind i ‘ Lene 
n eagl »” tained only the barest nece ties for the roughest ! ny { ‘ ‘ 
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The Passing of German Industry 


By fl. Curtis Roth, Former United States Vice Consul, Plauen, Saxony 


PTVHE story of the decay of German industry has never 


To me this has seemed one of the most 


phases of the war, in respect to its bearing 
itself and upon the future reorganiza- 

the world is again at peace. It is the 

of the downfall of the 
ver makeshifts, 
logged perseverance, of the energy of de- 
isand and one ingenious inventions. But 
the story of the passing of German 
industries in the 


, the ep 


tory of cle of strange 


he most marvelous 


momic effort. 
mocratic observer confines his study to 
] 


naval situation sole ly 
d full 


, the present seems 
The terror of mili- 

still looms large. But when this observer 
m upon the political, social and industrial 
g in the Central Empire his fears are 
that much 
lenied the world by the Pan-German clique. The 

r of the German Army and Navy is stronger than ever 


of evil promise. 


ind he realizes peace cannot be 


is footing upon the mocking quicksands of 
justrial decay, German political unrest, and the 
of a German social upheaval. 
rposes of militaristic Germany have already been 
f Germany of “shining 
ppears as dazzlir And I believe the 
feat is being borne home crushingly to the 
s of the Vaterland to-day by the multiply- 


ted, though the 


g as ever. 


nd’s industrial failure as much as by 


It among the German masses. 


A Commercial Giant Bleeding to Death 
far round the corner as the military ex- 

onscientious interpretation of 

h bluster and show of war left 
but they are beginning to realize 

their industries is fast ebbing away and 
, war lessens the chances for Ger- 
of her old well-being. 


ar of 
These le aders are 

e that if German industry is allowed to 
ver the business of war German participa- 
and comforts of the world after the 
id miserable indeed, It is not 


influence 


too 


ons it will be 


to call fort 


ult 
War has narcotized Ger- 
an industry, in some 
sdrugging it intoa fatal 
If the barriers of the 
kade were re- 
there 
a steady flow of 


to-morrow 


heap imports into Central 
and but the merest 
of exy 
of a war-bour 


orts in return. 
d in 
working day and 
nat the time when 
» declared in 
ire pure in- 
courageous make- 
» German indus- 
are losing their grip 
OO] le, it seemed to 
this more strongly 
their leaders; and 
hev found an added 
nd an added disillu- 
en 
has repeatedly been 
ted that all 


reorganized on a 


Germany 





This is true 


berber odes tw > 


: a ng degre It is 
borne 


home to the most 


superficial observer. And this reorganization is one of the 
most important contributory causes making for Germany's 
abdication of her former preéminent place in world trade. 
By almost superhuman effort the German foundries, in 
competition with the foundries of the whole civilized world, 
have met the enemy, shell for shell and gun for gun. The 
metal industries, however, are cracking under the terrific 
strain and are drawing ever more heavily upon all reserves 
of German industrial strength to endure the unequal con- 
test. The pace that the munitions industry has been forced 
to hold has weakened the entire industrial organism of the 
empire. 

Then, month by month, the curtailment in the supplies 
of raw materials grows, and such materials as are on hand 
are diverted in increasing quantities for war purposes. 
The failure of German man power does not spell the end 
of the war. There are men aplenty. The failure of German 
finances does not spell the end of the war. War 
are largely matters of bookkeeping. It is the impending 
failures of the people’s support and of the industries that 
are bright with promises of peace. 

The effects of this industrial failure will be felt long after 
the war. 


finances 


Germany’s ability to compete in the world 
market has been shaken to its foundation. The cold dawn 
of such a fear animates the German cry for peace. Only : 
shell exists of the powerful aggressive commercial giant o 
yesterday. It is folly to imagine an inundation of cheap 
German goods following the war. Great changes have been 
wrought in the superbly efficient industrial empire during 
the past two years—changes so great that I, an observer 
on the spot, could follow their progress month by month. 
Impoverished, disorganized, disheartened, the Germany 
of the coming time of peace will be in no condition to over- 
whelm foreign markets with its wares. It will need to call 
upon all its pluck, all its efficiency, all its skill in organi- 
zation barely to hold its own. 

Many vague stories have come out of Berlin concerning 


i 
a 
i 


the empire’s preparations for unloosing a great commercial 
drive with the coming of peace. 
spired with the purpose of discounting the British block- 
ade in the eyes of the neutrals. The Germans were said to 
be storing vast quantities of manufactured goods which, 
at the conclusion of a victorious peace, were to be used in a 
price-cutting campaign for the regaining of Germany’s lost 
markets. It was an alluring notice to Germany’s former 


These stories were in- 


customers, and a helpless blustering threat to the new war 
growth of Germany’s competitors. The sale of these good 
was to restore Germany, at a jump, to all the prestig« 
her old position as a trader. These stories were a figmer 
in the German psychological campaign. 

It will take Germany many years of peaceful effort 
win back her old position; and, with the war lastin 
is highly doubtful whether she will ever regain tl 


lost. Business has dwindled and dwindled. 


she has 
famous industry that formerly supplied a large part of th« 
world’s demand is now almost solely employed in catering 
for war, and its peacetime organization has been disrupted 
past recognition. In short, the peacetime industries have 
wasted away. 

When the British fleet, in a day, swept German goods 
from all the seas, 
phony of the anguished passing of a people’s dreams was 
sounded. This blow stagge 


German industrial system, and from this blow some of t} 


the first deep note in the mighty sym- 


temporarily red the wi 


German industries have never recovered. Then came the 
failure of important raw materials. Other factories close 
their doors and the plans and sacrifices of a gener 

went for naught. There was next manifested a shortage 
labor, n I 


which a terrible wastage of skilled labor 
hand in hand. 


the battle fronts wen 


t 

labor item in the Germar 
dustrial account that future generations of Germans n 
pay, and pay agi in. Finally there was undertaker 
thorough reorganization of Germany's industry for 
business of war; and when 
pleted the competitor of peace-time had staked his f 


investment upon the conquest of enemy ter 


This loss of skilled Is an 


this reorganizat Was col 


destruction of enemy trade 


The Reasons for Submarine Warfare 

HE industrials, the merchants and the shippers begar 

get an inkling of their plight by the winter of 1915 
With the disconcerting vision of the passing of Germany’ 
industry before them, they joined forces with the hungry 
people in demanding unrestricted, unlimited submarine 
warfare. Their motives were, however, different from the 
motives of the people. The German masses, tortured by 
poverty, by hunger and by heartache, demanded, if th 
submarine was such a potent weapon, that it be turned 
loose to bring in an early 
peace. German merchants, 
manufacturers and ship 
the « sr hand, 
supported the demands of 
the people in the hoy 1a 
this warfare would handi 
cap their enemies’ 


pers, on 


trade, 
even as they were handi- 
capped or, bette r, in 
hope that the frightful han- 
dicaps faced by German it 
dustry and shipping would 
be to some extent equalized 
by the destruction of enemy 
shipping and by a blocking 
of the enemy trade routes. 

Much of the early hot 
resentment against our 
country was because we did 
not keep the way open for 
the outflow of German 
products through neutral 
lands to the markets of 
both Americas. When 
Great Britain made com- 
mon cause with France and 
Russia, the Germans 
thought to divert their ex- 
ports and imports from 
Hamburg and Bremen to 
Rotterdam and Copen- 
hagen. 

They expected to con- 
tinue in 
large part of their world 
trade through neutral 
agents. The shattering of 
these expectations was a 
stunning blow to them. 

“The readjustment of 
our production to the con- 
ditions of blockade is the 
(Concluded on Page 77) 


possession of a 
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x 

HANDA SINGH 
would have raised 
Ramdayal; but the 

man made a sign to be let 
alone, pillowed his head on 
crossed € lbows and lay like 
a worn-out dog, 
with rapid panting, relaxed 
in a great 
again. Boldero 
him for a moment; 


shaken 


heave, shaken 
watched 
then 
stepping quietly to the 
door, looked down the hill 
track. It curved and 


rooked through glistering 


evergreens, a red scar along 
flank, blotted 


here and there by 


the canon 


tree tops, 
but, on the whole, visible 
in the clear sunlight which 
poured under rising mis 
Boldero studied eve ry cor- 
ner and every clump ol 
bush. 

Nothing approached but 
the mist overhead. More 
than a mile away the 
reddish scar became a 
ead looping 
laurel promontory. Not} 
ing moved in all its lengt! 


either man nor beast. 


thr 





' 


sam 
er Waste 
 o-- ~ 
j i”, « 7 
He leaned against the [Bs : 

frame, 
and out by turns. 


rhe runner's breathing became gradually more } 


At last he rolled upon his back and sighed. 


‘Pani?” asked Ramdayal plaintivel 





) ‘ rt } " 
serge overcoat and lifted him comfortably. Ram 
I 














and squirted the water across the floor. His throat shows 
a fearful mass of red—part wet, part clotted. 

“Look to his wound,” said Boldero. ‘I’m watching t 
road,” 

Ramdayal squirted another jet. 

*“*Who’s that?” he asked. )’s the young sahib?” 

“One of us,” replied Ghar Sing} “That’s Ja 
Sent by the Little Old Man. yw us your bleeding.” 

The wounded messenger nodde« it down the water 
can, relaxed and lazily unbuttoned his khaki jacket 
within seemed gore at first; but his friends were s 
relieved when he drew his finger along the wound itself 
flesh cut from left shoulder to left breast. It had cease 
bleeding, stanched perhaps by the salt sweat, which ma 
it look worse than it was. A weapon, somebody’s knife 
had driven for the hole, that three nere 
gateway down into the heart, but had missed and gone 


glancing off the lear 
tunic gingerly into plac 

“They beat me with lathis, also,” he declared. 
I not stopping, I come. Hey, brother?’ 
And he made Bolder« 
‘You're all right!” st 


Ramdayal, snuggling into the folded coat, wink« 


f 





nis merry black eyes, like 
singly. 
“Yes,” said he; “and I got it.” 


With that he reached under his right side and prox 





a ider of it a loot and a 
long, tied wit! e held Out as thoug 
were a diplon me. 

“Durust,”” } 

With joyf il counte e Ghanda Singh received 





paper cylin der. 
“Is it?” he cried. 


a babe who cannot winl 


* 


ips. Ramdayal folded 


Ramdayal nodded, shut his eyes and lay back, a sn 


ure of content and weariness. 
\ 


roll into his bosom, rose 





Vhat shall we do? 


‘How,” he whispered, “we are going o1 
**Give me it and I'll run,” re I lied Boldero, * w) 
look after Ramday al here.” 
“No!” cried the other, frowning. 
Jack knew his man ther 


Ghanda Singh had for their present need a hal 


said Ghanda Singh. He poke 


and came to consult Bol 


watching indoors ***The Wicked Fiee,’** Thought Boidero, ‘When No Man Pursueth.* 


He took the canteen, but only rinsed his mou 
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“T like you well enough, Ghanda, 
afford to spoil things by a row. But”—he 
d the man hard in the “‘we're making a wrong 
art. You give me that roll o’ paper.” 
lhe Hindu threw back his head, staring haughtily. 


eyes 


No ne ried 


“Vos! 


The 


* said Boidero quietly. ‘‘ Haad it over.” 


other made a slight movement, as though to reach a 
pon. Boldero, having none, stood motionless but ready. 
other in silent conflict. 
That’s my hookum. 


and brown held each 
‘ll take the paper to Jimmy. 
I’m not fooling.” 
as the brown eyes that yielded. Suddenly, with a 
jerk, Ghanda Singh tore open the breast of his 
t and slapped the paper into Boldero’s hand. 
rive it to me properly.” 
This f a casual way, completed the 
an’s surrender; his body seemed to relax and turn supple; 
and it was with an almost bashful ceremony that he pre- 
ented the dirty cylinder to his master. 
He laughed sheepishly and 
jacket. “Do not be angry. I was joking.” 


his treasure, 


eyes 


" ' 
it nere, 


reproot, given in 


*‘Hookum hai, sahib.” 
rebuttoned his 

Boldero put ‘ 

**I] know it, Ghanda,” he agreed. 
Now let's do a jog.” 

He spoke as if they had arguing the weather, 
ignored his companion’s embarrassment, and, with a tug 
to tighten belt and blanket roll, stepped off, running at an 
easy pace a dozen strides he went alone: but 
oon, though careful not to look behind, he heard the Sikh 

vertaking him. Elbow to elbow they ran. Underfoot, 

with pink mallows and tiny blond lilies of zyga- 

is, the gra Boldero 
gamboied along with the action of a colt, pe rformed in a 
mixed gait, and at every step rejoiced to feel sunny turf 


sae 


This was a g-o-a-k.’ 


been 


For haif 


nus 4 invited them like a race course. 


upspringing, to pass young tlowers glinting with moisture. 
Yards, all distance became alike in the 
pleasure of running; this bare hilltop unreeled its length, 
green ribbon, a magic carpet for speed; while the 


furlongs, miles 
i way 7 
morning breeze filled his nostrils cleanly in a long, abiding 
the wine of Thus the two men sped 

till it plunged into a forest from whose 
edge, while a moment, they could look back- 
ward and see the billowy miles of greensward they had left. 
thought Boldero, “‘when no man 
hill stretched away, empty of 
‘But, just the same, we'll do more fleeing.” 


draugnt, 


along the 


motion. 
ridge 
resting for 
“*The wicked flee,’”’ 


pursueth.’”’ That sunlit 
li ing ligures 

So all day they hurried southward by forgotten paths 
that 
now burrowing under the windfallen mast of some great 
Once they halted to lie on a bed of moss and munch 
dry biscuits; ones , Where a waterfall roared through 
of quivering spikenard fronds, to drink and to 
cold, that smelled of trout; but after 
rludes, refreshed, they trotted steadily uphill 
disturbing a shadowy silence barred with rays 
green light 


wound among evergreens, now vanishing in a thicket, 


pine. 
more 
a wildernes 
bathe i pool , We 
these 


and dow 


inte 


of du 


overhead as they crawled through a 
where giant bowlders leaned against the stars, 


groane d Ghanda Singh. 


Evening closed 
lonel pu 

No 
“T cannot.” 

He spoke honestly 
followed like a true 
hoarse and his body 
ith latigue, 


We'll 


more, ahib,”’ 


humbly; he had 
but breath 


and 
man, now his 
cuit 
trembled w 
“All 
here 
A gra 
hase « 


plot 


right cam} 
lot curved under 
On 


them 


i torn crag 
1 


D 
, 
f 

a} 
t 


hey ung 
and panted, 
cold.” The 
his great 
shivered 
hav 


him, 
“We 


seemed no 

they should not make 
camp fire here in this 
had 


and far « nough, 


reason 


olitude, 


alone, safe. 
red some 
with a log 


small 


ied its column 


he crag 
lighted 


a lew 


“They Beat Me, Also. 
Stepping, I Come" 


But I Not 


color, now lilac, now orange. To see 
all this on a background of smoke 
and gray rock spires wavering toward 
the starry heaven; to smell the faint 
bitter-honey perfume of iris, reminded 
3oldero of some happier life that he 
had known before and forgotten. 

“T wonder why we’re up here 
doing this?” he thought. Until the 
present moment he had viewed his 
errand skeptically; but now of a sud- 
den it became more real and he felt 
inside his coat for Jimmy’s document. 

“*Let’s have a look,” said he, “at 
our Three Cows.” 


x 


HE picture he unrolled and held 

up in the firelight seemed a poor 
scrawl, without color, a three-foot vertical strip 
containing angular dark scratches haphazard 
upon gray. So Boldero thought at the first 
glance, and so much Ghanda, peering through 
the smoke, implied as his final judgment. 

“Yes, that being it. Durust was the word of 
Ramdayal, who never telling lies—to me. Certainly 
the right picture.” The Indian regarded it 
mournful lack of interest, as he would have regarded 
the loveliest landscape on earth. “‘A queen made it it 
old time. Seven lakhs for that! Great money all gone. 
But the white paint is pearl dust—you can see, 
pearls grinded like curry powder. I suppose she 
them with tarpintel? Oh, foolish! What a waste!” 

Boldero agreed, then doubtfully wagged his head, and, 
continuing to gaze, drifted under the power of an ancient 
charm. What his bodily eyes beheld was an oblong panel 
of silk, worm-eaten in one corner; the rest an illusion of 
faint coloring, which, delicate and subtle, even by the 
firelight, showed three cows grazing in a slant hill pas- 
ture. His inward eyes beheld something more remote. 
Grotesque and peaceful, the creatures wandered in morning 
vapor, and, under a high background where fantastic- 
pointed mountains loomed, wore that supernatural air of 


with a 


sahib 
wet 


dawn, silence and loneliness which can clothe brute life 
with wonder, The queen who painted them 
turies ago— had left a miracle upon this band of silk. They 
were no farmer's cattle, nor even sacred heifers that a priest 
might lead with garlands and gilded horns to an altar, for 
their vague shapes outlined the greater mystery inherited, 
suffered and transmitted through generations by all the 
beasts of the field that pe rish,. They were cropping fairy 
grass, drinking ghostly dew, in the forlorn light of ages. 
Boldero felt some part of this Chinese magic dumbly. 
“T can see why folks would like it.” He 
returning distant 


dead cen- 


sighed and, 
to his own life, 
camp-fire ash from 
the silk panel, which 
he rolled carefully 
together. “Yeah. I 
can see,” he mused, 
putting it 
“Must be mighty 
valuable. Jimmy 
wasn’t fooling me.” 


from regions blew a 


away. 


The knowledge 
reassured him, for 
until now his errand 
had seemed a doubt- 
ful, harebrained 
matter, much 
like another of 
Jimmy’s tricks; but 
here, inside 
jacket, he carried 
reason, a precious 


too 


his 


proof and 
thing, real 
guarded, He sat watching the 
Hindu warm his Jean brown 
wrists, from one of which an iron 
bangle swung and glinted red- 
dish in the firelight. Both men 
were hungry, but not as yet sufficiently rested 
to begin eating. They drowsed by their little 
fire while smoke and scanty sparks twined 
up the gray crag chimney into windless night 
and the glory of stars. One clear planet 
burned above the void where lay the eastern 
valley. 

“To-morrow”’’—the Sikh nodded toward 
this lustrous wanderer we 
going there the way? Down, and travel the 
plains? We being safe.” 

Jack saw no objection. Having threaded 
so much wilderness all day, surely they were 
free from pursuit and might descend into the 
lower country, where going would be easy. 

“Yes,” he replied; “I think 
enough now.” 


substance to be 


** to-morrow 


we're safe 


A Creaking Noise on the 
Stairway Made Him Jump 


September 15,1917 


The words were no sooner out of his 
mouth than he had cause to think differ 
ently. A sound from beyond the crag 

brought him upright, star 

ing and listening. It was 

a muffled sound that ap 

proached in a regular 
rhythm—the steady 
grunt-grunt of horses 

cantering on grass. 

Boldero jumped upon the 

fire, stamped it flat and kicked 

showers of dirt over the coals 
Then, fingering round the 
edges of the rock, he tore up 
a long scalp of turf and spread 
it like a mat over the embers 

“Come!” 
soon as he had made all dark 

and reslung his blanket 

“Here with me—lively !”’ 
Noiseless and quick, he 

wriggled up toward the gap 

in the crags, a notch of 
starlight among gray pin 

He heard the Sikh 
bound on foot, making a 

if to follow. But presently, 

when he craw led 

among bowlders into 

the narrow mouth of 

the found 

himself alone there; 
Ghanda Sing! 

whether by 


he wi ispered, as 


nacles, 


pass, he 


misun 
derstanding or losing 
the way or willfully taking another direction, had vanished. 
Boldero crouched on a ledge of Sharp rocks and closed hi 
eyes to get rid of the dazzling effect left by the ‘amp fire. 

“Fur enough for to-night,”’ drawled a quiet voice that he 
seemed to know. It spoke from somewhere negr by, under 
his rocky pinnacle. 

Boldero opened his eyes. He could see clearly now, by 
starlight, a ridge of open country sloping darkly away 
below the pass. Two horsemen, motionless, were halted so 
near that he might have dropped a pebble on their hats. 
One horse was white, the other a shadow alongside it. 

“Fur enough,” repeated the man on the white 
“They couldn't ‘a’ hoofed it clean to here sence mornin’.” 

Once more Boldero nearly recognized this voice; and the 
reply, in a louder and more whining tone, made it certain. 

“Listen to me, Fingers. This here is Gunsight Pass 
Reckon we better scrabble right on through; and then 
* growled Fingers the Miner. His white 

, Carning a curse 
Pill! We got 
headed off; got em bunged up in a jug. Through this here 


horse 


“Shut your gap! 
horse gave way and started at the word 
‘You quit your yawpin’, 


and a blow. ‘em 


pass they’re bound to come, and by daylight to-morrer 
we'll ketch ’em comin’, sure.”’ 

The other horseman retorted unde r his bre ath somethir g 
that was followed by a hoarse, whispering wrangle. Boldero 
could not hear what they were saying; nor did he wait to 
listen. Crawling backward at top speed, though gingerly, 
Their 
ember of 
Unable 
he could only peer roundabout and se« 


he retreated down the rocks to the grassplot again. 
smothered fire reeked sourly, but gave not an 
light. Where, he wondered, 
to call or whistle, 

nothing but gray rocks, the shadowy floor of the clearing, 
the black wall reared by the northern woods, all obscure 
He had lost 


was Ghanda Singh? 


and deceptive under the starshine. his com- 


panion, The Sikh was gone utterly. 

For a moment Boldero weighed his chances of 
ing the man; back to the 
toward that burning planet, they nd 
before he had chosen there came from the split crags abov« 
a clink of iron and a rattle of sliding pebbles. 

The 
scending the cleft upon this side. 

It would 


overtak- 
forest. or downhill 


seemed equal; 


horsemen were through the Gunsight notch, de- 


easy to make a grave mistake. 
Boldero nearly made it, then bethought himself 
he darted silently, not down the 
toward his approaching enemies. Among the rocks of the 
little pass he wriggled and lay flat, hardly two paces from 
the trail; there he waited, burying his face in his arms, for 
he knew the power of eye to attract eye, to call a seeker’s 
glance to a hiding place. 

The horses, feeling their way down the rocks, 
close beside him, so near that one hoof tossed a flint upor 
his blanket roll. 

“IT smell somep’n burnt,” murmured Pill-Hop’s voice. 

The other hissed at him, commanding silence. Leather 
creaked. The horses went on, till their departing clatter 
ceased abruptly on the grassplot. 

At once, before they were fairly past, Boldero had begun 
crawling on his belly up the Gunsight; now he rose in the 
nearest shadow and crept along the broken wall on his 
right, flattening himself sidewise with arms outstretched, 
Thus he climbed 


have been 
in time; 
across but ip 


open, 


paused 


like a man groping in a blind corridor. 
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every foothold to be tested, every jutting the sanda rayer sticks r g ence 
be hugged, every loose block swarmed over. blue smoke toward heaven. Boldero watched and en " t eve aited; 1 ey 
nto the nick full of stars at the summit, passed “Leung She?” he called quietly. “‘ Leung She ' i ind th me ‘ 
rmer ledge, and, with redoubled speed but no less There was no answer. The janitor-priest did not appe us 
owered himself through the narrow, crowded  Boldero stood alone i: e gloom with the s 
chaos of the southern clett and the fir Ss} Ss al periume ol ? gs | l r } " 
“Blessings on ye!” he sighed at last, addressing the “Leung She / " ' id growt e the strange, deaf, eecs 
welcome turf. He heard the river flowing like a breat f wind be | eat ‘ " " es Wee 
Here at these rocks the fill-bDacK Was ! pped together its willow bank ri t leave me 7 ‘ ‘ 
like an hourg] but now before him stretched, widen- **Now’s your time.” ind Ss ‘ r ' Ss 
ing, a Dé of what extent he could not guess. Far The place was lone iS @ Gesert, Gark and secure a 
ahead the white star of the higt With that grave. He drew from his breast that soiled paper 1 \ rveme ering at ed a i 
for guide he gathered up | i damp with sweat ntained the d el D ‘ 
= narrow sque ak!”’ he thought. “A darn tight corne marvel. Crar v er the aita rN e peeped be ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Ouf!” shabl gleaming id und saw wha e expects ‘ eome ‘ t 
The ji f escape revived him as he ran with an exhilara- recess lurked two 1 e images of e god, the ia ig 
tion keener than the night He forgot his weariness lump swaddled bwe the innermost go » t 1 
Earth became a shadow that flowed behind like smoke, its | would never march in procession, never journey abroad = eithe ‘ the ‘ ‘ 
contours melting and sceuddir g, the touch of it underioot but always remair xed, GWellng unseel 1 - ] | ‘ é 
recurring as a fleet pulsation, a thrill of speed. He seemed He dropped the Three Cows behind its bwe 
to race along a cloud, to breathe starlight and liberty. veil. The cylinder fell rustling, and a light cloud of du 
This extravagance could not last ong when a man had drifted about the god past the altar flame m the 
been travelir g hard since daybreal two miles of it ar d cTac ked tumbler 
Boldero, panting, came back to solid ground. He flung “There!” he sighed. ‘“ That’sall right for one whil 
himself down, pressed | to the grass and hearkened. And, with a burden off his mind, he stole outdo to 
Throughout the hill tl was no stir or tremor to be the levee. 
neard He rose, however, and went forward at a long, When a few moments later he stood by the Bla 
winging Indian trot which he maintained for an hour or Door in the Wall, his precaution seemed unnecessa 
more only then, after lay ng is ear to gi ind again, did The lighted windows ol imbie (© hineseé me 
he permit himself the luxury of walking disclosed the street veranda as quite empt 
‘Slipped *em,”’ he cluded I hope the Hindu got a farmer of vegetables who ng f ed 
away.” under yoke and pannie ay WV £ 
At the first clump of trees he halted, untied his roll, ate intercept Boldero; no one c¢ hether he came 
a handful of cold victuals, wrapped his blanket round hin home or not; for the Bla fir 
and crept under a bus! Finding a ary, sweet scented among the flame-colored label had a placard 
lair covered with a network of black leaves and bright nailed upon it. 
tars, he fell asleep The topmost words were printed in Eng 
Dawn found } ip and trotting through the gray mist TO LET 
like a patient phantom; sunrise lighted the water of the A strip of ideographs hung raggedly beneat! 
brook he bathed in: morning slipped away to the tune of “What's that?” cried Boldero, standing before 
leg over leg, the light, monotonous rhythm of good rut the placard in dismay 
ning. Sometimes he plowed through ferns in a tall wood The coolie with the panniers came bobbing 
ometimne Ver sweitering up or down canons, da led ami swered the questior 
th thet re and cloyed with the hot perfume of sky “Allo same he explained grinning 
blue lila l a ifternoon when he reached a bare | iad uu want ee hyvlah some loom, go to ieep, 
ice pitted with gopher hole tron whict his pussage Vou asket Leu g She, you catchem, saw. 
frightened a company of small, light brown hawks that left You wantchee 
their watching in burrow mouths to soar aloft, as though Boldero wanted nothing He stared at 
the earth were spawning birds Upon this hill he paused, the placard; then at the basket bearer, 
for below ir 1idden depth lay the plain and the rest of his who went swaying on | business into the 
journey spread like a map dark; then at the placard ag: The bot 





‘Now we must go pretty sly,” he thought, scanning this tom had dropped out of Boldero’s world. 


prospect. ‘We must use the headpiece.” Mr W ee 
































Boldero sat down to a long study Beyond the slant v church’s rooms 
flight of hav he saw the vall oor as an aly ple green were to let. 
haze reaching toward the lost horizon, where it broke into Jimmy had 

lver lakes and rivers the last remir ler of his old enemy, gone, 
the flood - whose glimmer floated upward melting into the 
vague spring y. North and south, east and west, a x! 
penciling of roads ruled the country into squares. Far ESTARED 
uway a gray stain in the air above a church spire no larger at the Black 
than a thorn point showed there was a town. Door as though 

That’s the home stretch.”” Boldero, like a pilgrim on it were the 
Mount Caution, learned the view by heart. “‘Hurrying entrance of a 
V n't ao now If Lhose fe llows he ade d me off once the y tomb. To re 
can head me off again. In their boots, what’d you do? turn successful 
Certain sure I'd travel by rail straight back to the eity, and find his old 
and lay waiting at the finish.” friend gone 

Ile would cro ha green map with extreme care, 
and enter t il vil botn eves one 

Next ever g he did so, dela yt irrival unt ifter 
dus! Where the levee irved high path he ame like 
any humble wayfarer—-a lear ! lderness shape 
obseurit 1 mene ! f genuine, half copied 
from that t which he despised, the hobos. Thor 
ough! ed though he was, Boldero, neverthel 
could finist he had run his race nd kept the fait! 
and brought Father Jimn treasure home to him 
l ulet 

0) i inared irds remained he could re ! 

k Door in ten second 
what I air going to d ~ cted 
comes the pinch. When you're there 
and nobody in sight, better look out.” 

A glowworm hint of he embankment 

from an open door below. the pillars, the 


uge— Leung She’s 


halted and con- 





y neatir 
ne Stl 


ict warned him. “Don’t 
Yeah! Leave her here. That’s the 


diagonal path between the two great 





, through the door. Inside, the shad- “Through This Here Pass 





b attll the nol 1. 7} at ' 
still, the point of lamplight floating They're Bound to Come, 
n its cracked tumbler revealed the dusty embroidered and by Daylight To-«Morrer 








halberds in their We'll Ketch ‘em Comin’, Sure** 
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he word ominously—“if you live 
and maybe come to learn the prin- 
1 and who your natural friends are. 
i look at me right in the face.” 
y evesight no good,” said Boldero, adopt- 
and inflection. 
sit down on the window ledge, 
then relaxed. 
udden moves like that,” he advised. 
Don't toward the candle.” 
The man’s lean jaws worked as 
wing the cud of self-satisfaction. 
to talk business,” he began 


fuaye 


ay to 
move 


neet in’ here 


Fork out! 


presently. ‘‘Come, now! - 
Like a woman, he had only his tongue 
therefore, he would use it freely. 
ago,’ he replied. “ You're late 
he fair. 1 gave her to Jimmy.” 

ve! : narrowed and shone 


t 


Boldero laughed. 
and, 


anded her 


for de 


‘T 
1} 


lense 
over long 
ary’s eyé red as a dog’s 
candlelig! 
da mighty weak-jointed lie too. Wha’ d’ye 
babe? You jest got here to-night. 
ver the hills when Jimmy died.” 
led him; the great, the 
a physical wrenching heart, 
What?” 
urn of I 


foiler t} 


a sucklin’ 
avortin’ ¢ 
» shock was too 
at the 


ing ta 


which he did sourly. 
he said, “‘afore you lie. You 
dead? Look round ye. He's a 
vail all right. The Chinaman carted off and sold his 
ter for yourself.” 
cigar, gnawed the end off, spat, and 
Every motion of this performance, his 
r the cigar in his mouth while he smoked, 
and threatening. 
‘Dead as a Doornail! Yeah; 
Jimmy lays out in his Chinese buryin’ ground, six foot 
below, deefer than he was when livin’. What you s’pose? 
He couldn't not even if you yelled.” 
Smirking round, as if the room contained an 
it approved him, the cynic fetched from his 
clasp knife, an eight-inch rod of staghorn. 
thoughtfully. Its pointed blade, of the kind 
use for the skinning of deer, flashed while he 
on his thumb-nail. 


ingers to laugh, 
© rhe ws,” 

Jimmy was 
re esterday. Se 

man drew a 
lighted a mat 
trick ¢ eon 
Was crue vulgar 
that’s the word, boy. 


near ye now, 
vaguely 
audience th: 
a long 
He opened it 
that hunters 
tried the edge 


pocket 


OM KELLY did not awake next day until noon; 
last he did it was with a severe 
his right eye and a taste in his 
of having devoured dusty fur. 
More also an irritating realization 
that th by no means worth the price he was 
now paying for it, and that he had escaped lasting degra- 
dation only by margin. however, 
had culminated only in the drinking of rather too much 
a form of refreshment to which he was entirely 
unaccustomed 
The reason for this had been simple. 


which Peters and he 


ind when at 
headache over 
iouth suggestive 
had 


fun had been 


over, he 


a narrow His excesses, 


musty ale, 


The surface car in 
had journeyed into Boston passed 
within a block of his mother’s home in Newbury Street, and 
Tom had had a momentary vision of the white-haired little 
ld lady the library over her knitting. He had 
mst been moved to stop the car and to go over to the 

to = her good night. But he felt self-conscious 

he told himself that it would not have been polite 


sitting In 


hought of his mother had, however, tempered the 

first mood; and when, after the lobster 

silly Park's, Peters had proposed going along 
rom had mumbled something inarticulate 

the next day, and rather brusquely 
ivted from him on the sidewalk. 

He wa glad now that he had. He lay i 
razing at : wall, just as when a child es 
st -_ be. at the variegated worsted motto over his 

. droom door that invited him in ornamental 
aracters vo look, and be saved. He could see it now 
Look Unto Me, and Be Ye Saved. How often as a small 
hoy he had asked himself: “‘Saved from what?” Hell with 
its sulphurous furnes, as pict aed by Uncle Ezra, had faded 
not at all as the result of any reasoning 
simply, as it were, by attrition. What was 
saved from? Why was it necessary to be saved? 
His subconscious mind visualized the room in which he 
born. tle saw the sad, sweet face of the steel- 
1 Madonna over the marble mantelpiece, and the 
little child in her arms. And as he lay 
half dreaming, the face seemed to change to that of 
was young, her eyes full of the 
and the baby on her bosom became 


t 3s of his 


Omewhere, 
uut ‘an hour exam.” 
inexpre bly 
A spot on the 


t 
} 


Is existence, 
but 


there to tx 


out otf 


process 


hi id been 


, wise 


mother when she 


tery of motherhood 


“Not even if you yelled,” he repeated, and stabbed the 
knife backward into the casing of the door so that its haft 
remained stuck at his hip. ‘“‘So, now gmme your picture!” 

Stab, look and words left nothing to be misunderstood 
of the man’s intention. He meant murder. His lolling 
there against the door was only a pose, a bit of cat-and- 
mouse play to heighten his own enjoyment. At another 
time Boldero might have yielded to the suggestion of 
dread; but now he rather recognized than felt it, for his 
mind was numb. If Jimmy were dead, what else could 
matter? The world belonged to the powers of evil after 
all; so why go on laboring and struggling? In this black 
hole where the candle streamed and two shadows bickered 
on the wall, presently one shadow would die. Weariness of 
body had become weariness of soul. He sat on his window 
ledge without hope or desire, a dwarf in the enormous 
clutch of pessimism. 

“IT don’t carry your old picture,” said he. 

Fingers regarded him more sharply than ever. This 
youngster’s gloomy unconcern had the voice of truth. 

“You know where she is, though,”’ stated Fingers. 

With hands folded in his lap, Boldero stared vacantly at 
the darkest corner. 

“Yes; I know,” he replied. ‘‘She’s put where you, nor 
nobody like you, will ever see her again.” 

Upon this the Miner plucked out his knife and bounded 
halfway across the room. 

“You give ‘er to me!” he roared. “ You behave sen- 
sible’’—he held aloft the fork of his mutilated hand, like a 
man making horns against the evil eye—‘“‘or I'll cut your 
harslet out of ye! I'll show ye what your insides look 
like, boy, right here on this floor! 

Bol lero did not raise his head. 

“See here!’’ Fingers the Miner suddenly turned quiet 
and cajoling. “No use your acting stubborn. What is 
there left for ye? Not athing. Nothin’ whatever.” His 
voice resumed its old persuasive whine. ‘ Your friend’s 
dead and buried. He don’t care. That picture—you can’t 
never sell it on earth. They’d cheat ye. But you and me 
as partners, why ——” He laughed like one who could 
give away kingdoms. “You and me together, for I know 
where can take that rag o’ paintin’ and make our- 
selves rich off it. Rich men!’ He laughed once more. 
“Fifty—good Lord, a hundred thousand dollars; you and 


me will halve it, square! 


“ 


to go, 


himself —little Tom. He recalled how she would clasp 
him tightly to her as a tiny child; and he fancied now that 
he could almost feel her arms. 

The twelve-o’clock recitation bell clanged from the 
cupola of Massachusetts and startled him to broad wake- 
fulness. The faces on the wall dissolved, leaving only the 
Through the open window came the smell of cut 
grass and hot earth, and the sound of hurrying footsteps 
on the stone flagging outside. Then, just above his head, 
somebody began playing Mendelssohn's Spring Song. He 
listened, enchanted in spite of his wretchedness. He could 
almost hear the birds singing in the budding branches of 
white-blossoming trees, see the butterflies as they flickered 
from flower to flower, smell the riotous perfumes of a 
germinating and nascent world. The pianist played as if 
he, too, were happy. The instrument seemed to be singing 
joyously in answer to his loving touch. 

But in the midst of his listening Tom again experienced 
the pangs of jealousy. No wonder True was happy! No 
wonder the notes fell in an ecstatic shower from his fingers! 
Bah! Tom turned over and tried to invite sleep once more. 
In spite of his disappointment the music soothed him 
again into a state of semi-consciousness. He found himself 
repeating, over and over, the words, “ Look unto me, and be 
ye saved,” and suddenly it occurred to him that he had 
been saved from something by the thought of his mother 
the night before. 

Curious! Perhaps the words of Christ had a significance 
he had not suspected. Perhaps different people were saved 
differently —from different things, or at least by different 
means. The Spring Song had ceased and in its stead 
Grieg’s Papillon was darting amid a flower bed of sweet 
music. Perhaps some people were saved by music; some, 
perhaps, by their mothers; and some by the love of God 
and belief in Jesus. A qualm of nausea made him realize 
his own little present hell very acutely. That he had not 
been saved from; but he had been saved from the agony 
of an utter loss of self-respect. It was a great old puzzle, 
this human life! 


spot. 
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“Now come,” he added harshly, upon getting no re- 
sponse, and threw his cigar into the empty fireplace; “‘don’t 
play the fool. I’m makin’ you a fair offer. Think of it: 
Handsome clothes; gold money in your pockets; the girls 
runnin’ after you; one holy time all your life, hey? You be 
sensible; come along; live like a rich man. If ye don’t 
what? Next week, next fortni’t, whenever they happen 
to find ye, a carcass on the floor that some Chinaman’ll 
come and hold his nose at! I mean what I You 
think!” 

Boldero thought. The candle still burned too far away; 
he could never reach it in time, knock the cupboard door 
shut on it, or blow it out; nor could his bare fists keep off 
this nightmare, this smiler with the knife. He 
room vaguely; amid his whirl of emotion perceived 
lackluster way that the door had drifted ajar, and that a 
pink flower had bloomed like a crocus in the dark opening. 
It signified nothing. His vision, directed inward, saw four 
walls furnished as he remembered them when Jimmy 
alive—a warm fireside, books to read, suppers, cheerful 
talk. In this grimy lodging he had known a gentleman and 
received plain counsel that contained more value than all 
promises, all lust of the eye and pride of life, which he must 
now forsake. 

He looked upon Fingers the Miner, who stood ready, 
white-faced, leaning forward; yet the figure was 
shadowed by its meaning, and waited for an answer, not in 
human terms, but like a symbol—the champion of | 
mism and despair. 

‘Face it!”” Once more, as when the levee was melting 
in rain and darkness, he heard the words of his friend: 
“Face this thing out!” 

He nodded; then rose from the window ledge. He had 
found the only possible weapon, and its name was nothing 
more than self-respect. 

“Tf I got a soul at all,” 
Weechurch.” 

His adversary waited still. 

“No,” said John Boldero. “No; I'd rather go with 
Jimmy dead than you alive, you poor crumb!” 

The knife swung gleaming between them. Boldere 
crouched; a freezing fire, the chill and flush of cowardice 
ran through him from toe to scalp; but he crouched 
the sharp of his hands forward, like a wrestler 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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over- 
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he thought, “‘I owe it to Jimmy 
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At length he got up and weakly dressed ‘he 
sunlight dizzied him at first, but soon the oly air 
made him feel much better and he crawled as far as 
the front steps and watched the fellows pouring out 
of the old buildings to go tolunch. Nolunch for him, 
thank you! The men streamed past him by the hundreds, 
plodding along alone, walking in twos and 
threes, and occasionally in a phalanx of twelve or fifteen 
jovial companions. But out of the lot only two nodded to 
him. The rest were as good as strangers. 

Was there any reason why half the class should have a 
good time and the other half not? Why should he be left 
out? Hadn’t he as much to offer as most? He assured him- 
self doggedly that he loved Harvard. It was a great old 
place—beautiful there in the Yard! And he went to the 
games and always yelled as loud as anybody—only, some- 
how, he didn’t feel as if he belonged. He was more like 
casual stranger who had simply bought a seat and was 
politely interested in the result. What the devil did he 
care who won? What difference did it make to him? 

Of course he talked a whole lot, like the other fellows ir 
his crowd, about the make-up of the teams and the 
but he knew well that they were aping an enthusiasm they 
did not feel. He didn’t know the players or oarsmen them- 
and even if Harvard won he would not have the 
privilege of slapping anybody on the back. No, 
fake, this college life! 

So feels many a man who belongs to what might be 
called the gray zone, which lies between those of his fellows 
who are obviously qualified and those who are as obviously 
unsuited by personality and training for college social life. 
There was no particular reason why Tom should not have 
received the recognition he craved: He was well-mannered, 
attractive and intelligent. But he had been fortuitously 
excluded, just as others more fortunate in their friends had 
been left out of clubs simply because there was no room for 
them. 

He glanced through the open window into his room with 
its hideous yellow wall paper; its big, ugly, rusty iron 
stove; and the grotesque picture of the bird “ made of real 
feathers” that he had hung so as to cover a soiled spot over 
the sofa—and the sofa itself! Horsehair! His mother 
had suggested using it because it was so strong and per- 
fectly good, having belonged to Miss Fanny Trollop— she 


some some 


cTews, 


selves, 
it was a 
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that weighed three hundred pounds. He admitted that half-recognition, 


the room certainly was not much to look at, or yet to live error, blush 
in. It didn’t have any atmosphere of culture or anything feeling of 











‘ ‘ +f hy d the 

else. It simply looked like a bad case of jaundice. imagir here ng é é f he vine 
Tom’s disgust grew upon him. He wondered who had _ excite It wa f h ’ ‘ arlet 

fixed up Frank True’s room for him. Somebody had spent lights and shad: most } é among ‘ 

real money on it, for sure! Those big leather chairs cost pain he watched ne the a 3 ence 

something, and so did those old prints—four or five dollars _ buil ling. As she anci e, too ‘ ‘ ‘ in was g ‘ 

apiece at least! He decided True must in reality bea good back. He felt sure , somehow, that in a previous state i ‘ kenne D . ‘ va fu 

deal of a snob underneath. Tom had originally nodded to existence, perhaps, he had known this tanta g g M " vell, ex ible. ‘ " 

him just out of pity, so to speak. Of course you'd speak person. And she, too, evide ntly had been under a similar 1 tal re ation in accepting all th 

to any little cuss who had a withered leg in an iron brace! impression. Dejectedly he walked or ‘ ‘ us cert to f [ ‘ ‘ 


But now, if he said anything to 
True the lz } 


was trying to swipe to him! He'd 








jolly well leave 
' 





would! 

Tom almost immediately had 
a chance to put this resolution 
into practice, for Frank came 
hitching down the st 
way to lunch. 

“Oh, hello, 


, 
out cheerily. 








ng 
to-day?” 
Tom nodded stiffly, without 
looking athim. True was puzzled. 
**Don’t you feel well?” he 
asked sympathetically. “I hope 
. 9 
d thank you not to call me 
‘Irish’!”” Tom suddenly blazed 


’s not my name 


ing vent to his an- 





life in general, for 
Irish had been his nickname at 


chool and as Irish he was known 
to all his associates 


True’s sensitive mouth « 





ered, and his face turned 
white and then a deep red. 

“Oh ” he stammered, tear 
yes. “Oh, Kelly! 
I'm terribly sorry. I wouldn't 


have sai 


con ng into h 





1 anything to hurt your 
eelings for the world! I sup- 
posed you didn’t mind being called 
that. So many fellows like nick- 
hames t seems more friendly.” 

“Well, I mind it!” snapped 
Tom, and abruptly rose and re- 
entered his room, leaving True on 
the steps 

He made himself a cup of hot 
chocolate over the gas lamp on 
the wooden washstand and, hav- 
ing € 
ers, began to feel better, Presently, 
in fact, he felt even better than 
usual. The omission of a Memo- 


rial Hall luncheon is calculated 


, ; . 
aten half a dozen soda crack- 


to encourage the gastrointestinal 
om had 
the recuperative powers of pe rfect 


health. It ocet 





tract, and, in addition, 


red to him that 





« I ? 
| 
he had, in fact, treated Peter ‘ ‘ yg a 
somewhat shabbily the night be } t 
d that he ought to go and é ) 





right. After that he 
attend the lecture on 


i 
English Literature over in Sever 





He Had Found the Onty Girt in the Wortd —Simply to Lose Her Againt WW i ¢ Apt 








In the bright, life-giving sunshine Tom strolled down the The door of Peters’ room was unlocked and Andy hir l 
Yard under the spreading elms toward the old stone build- elf was stretched out on the window seat ng a cig ‘ 
ing at the lower end, known as Weld Hall, where Peters and reading a paper-covered bool wi h he ed a it W 
had his room. There were few people about, as it was not ostentatiously as Tom entered Wi, , 
yet two o'clock nearer half past one, i fact so that he “What y ul got there asked Tx , @xal y the ve { ‘ 
could not help noticing a young girl in a dark blue dres title with respect, it being in Fret Maupassant’s Be | e it se , 

ho was carrying a violin case. She was crossir g the Yard I Move 
diagonally, and Tom, quite naturally, slackened his pace Peters yawned, a trifle less cordial than usual. I 

that their paths might converge near Massachusetts You sort of welshed on me la ight, didn’t you?” he If the i é t ‘ 
Hall He could not have ex] lained why he slowed up to inquired. “‘Have a yar : ] re e are tl 


see what the girl in blue was like any more than a puppy And as Tom shook } head he laughed and added: let lence Just t t ‘ 7 
} 
lz 




















could explain why he turns round a couple of times before ‘You do look a bit juiffy.”’ l vondered if he « i ng } 
he lies down. “It wasn’t that,” explained Ton ting down on the of he 
Wonderful—the exuberant spirit of youth! Here was window seat The fa f the matter was I had sucha  v ' ( , 
Tom tingling to the primordial instinct of man when but grouch on I wasn’t fit to go round wit} an) l I felt é ute eq ‘ 
an hour before he had been groaning upon the bed of pain! _ like a kill yy. I’msorry I went k on Phat ex t : 
And, since the girl was unaware of his approach, his maneu- I came over.” We long!"’ he 
ver was successful : they came abruptly face to face. “Oh, forget it!” said Peters. ‘‘I was just as glad 1 a We ‘ 
She was nearly as tall as Tom and very slender, and her didn’t come along!” nig l y 
skin had a rich golden tone, which softened the brilliant, His tone, slightly superior, nettled his guest 
even startiing, color of her cheeks. She had evidently been “What do you mean by that?” Tom demanded vi 
thinking, for she raised her eyes suddenly and looked “You lost your nerve—that was plain enough!” re HE hour wa ‘ 
straight into his without seeming to know that he was torted Peters. “Ar 1 I don’t purpose to be res ble for 7 er H Ir. ] 











there. Aware of his presence, she first gave him a look of anyone else’s mor 
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ye Me edith, 


for the 


This instructor was popular with the stu- 
simple and modest manner in which he lec- 
ed, for his whimsical humor, and for the unconventional 
which he expressed his opinions quite fearlessly on any 
that suggested itself. 


of him rather 


Russell’s colleagues usually 
deprecatingly as “brilliant, of course 

in Cambridge generally he was regarded 

ething of a character. He was a lank, loose-jointed 

face bronzed by golf and camping, a large 

1 protruding jaw toward which bent down ina 


¢ 


a long crooked nose that gave the face its 


1 and surrounded by 


nce Was ¢ 


wrinkles, 
lines, all 


that seemed 


reased W 1 fine 
i ontributed to the quizzical smile 


both to come and to gu of its own accord and when least 


instructor looked off into space for a 
he turned over the pages in his notebook, 
a i of paper and 
prepared to take down what Mr. Russell should say con- 
But the 
jlogetic smile, leaned back in his chair 
room at 


nt selected a fresh sheet 


cerning the next author on their list of subjects. 
ecturer, wit! : 

d glaneed contemplatively round the the two 

hundred expectant faces uplifted to his. 

“I’ve been thinking,” said he thoughtfully, “that the 

ssorial folk is that most of us forget 

ject isn't the axis of education. 

to do this is especially 

nothing but the reflection 

to college to be educated, but 


ar su 
temptatior 

dangerous, sin 

of human life. You come 

to learn how to live. 

hovered 


of education is 
i ind the 


lu 
alut 


familiar smile about 


priel moment 

of it, I don't recall at the moment any 
that is devoted to that subject. 
Well 


swers 


Some- 
literature, in one way or another, 
arious al given by the thinkers of all 
ion of what life is all about and how it 

!. And in proportion as those answers help 
really vital otherwise. 
the true value of things and their 

s harmful hall it profit 

iall gain the whole world, and lose his own 


literature not 


‘For wnat 
oul?’ 

Mr. Russell seemed almost to be talking to himself. 

“Don't set one branch of knowledge above another, for 
knowledge,’ and mere culture is nothing 
a religion, or whatever it is that 
Don't, in 
lay too much stress upon what we call 


‘knowledge 
without a philosophy, 
men live by Don’t make a god of culture. 
ng literature, 
only the form and not the substance, 
nothing!” 


Then he gave an almost 


for style is 
1 form without 
He shook his head dreamily. 
naudible chuckle and opened his leather-bound notes. 
And now.” he said, “having solved the riddle of the 
verse and put poor old Solomon out of business, we 
proceed with the Our next author is Robert 
There who knew how to 
, and who tyle reflected the calm courage of his 
ble soul over in Paris—at Barbison 
we lived fora wi » 
A boy « 


loc 


substance is thing 


course. 


stevenson was a man 


I knew him well 
lel , and 
suddenly at the 


the same cot 
uughed and he looked up 
! We ll, read 
sand Portraits, 
Gentleman, That 


Dear me! 
,and Memori 
The 


» minutes after thre 

rl ju 

cu tne ¢ ay on 
| for to-day.” 

‘om waited until most of the class had swarmed 

[the hall and then approached the lecturer 

d round help- 

marvelous coinci- 


notes and look 
Here, by a 
man he 
de all his troubles and per- 
nd ethical. 
Russell,” 
telling me what 


help me to to 


picked up his 
was looking for, to 
**sometime 


books I could 


have a philosophy 


he said; 


you were talking about? 
one leg on the floor and one on 
troubled look 
face of the boy speaking to him. 
Delighted!” Let's 


re was a deeply 


he answered cheeril 
it’s you se 
‘Kell 
Mr. Russell 
meprect 1 
‘You 
IpPpose 


| > j 


tadcliffe at 


examined a heavy, old fashioned 
and sn 


want t 
That’ 


off, I 
Let’s see. I’m lecturing 
not and have a 

I live over on Appian 
find it easy enough.” 


o settle everything right 
right! 


four—why come 


, 9 
a about five o'clock? 
nn 
oul 


ou very much, sir!” cried Tom 


It’s awfully good of you to, bother 


Mr. Russell gazed at him quizzically. 
‘What or 


earth do you think I’m here for, 


She Gave Him a Look of Half-Recognition, 


Tom 
stammered. 

"a the instructor. “I’m here trying to 
find out how to wiggle along myself.” 


became deeply embarrassed. “Oh, no!” he 


went on 


vil 


HE Russell house on Appian Way stood a few feet behind 

a white picket fence in which there hung a gate fas- 
tened by a leather loop. Tom found that to get in you 
first unhooked this loop, pushed back the gate, and then 
used a brass knocker. If nothing happened you knocked 
again—louder; then you heard a grunt and the lecturer 
himself opened the door, smoking a pipe and in his shirt 
slee ves. 

“Come in! Glad to see you!” 
brown hand and dragged Tom in. 

The house was a queer chopped-up little place, with tiny 
rooms, low ceilings, and the floors on different levels, as if 
built at various architectural epochs; but it was flooded with 
sunshine and full of warm chintz and bright-colored rugs. 
On the right of the diminutive entrance hall was a small 
library lined from floor to ceiling with books, in which, 
though it was late April, a bright wood fire was blaz- 
ing. On the mantel lay a row of blackened pipes; an old 
collie dog snoozed audibly on a threadbare sheepskin 
rug before the fireplace; and in the window stood a desk 
piled high with blue pamphlets, manuscripts, papers of all 
kinds, and stacks of volumes between which were thrust 
spills, or lighters made of newspaper, for markers. There 
was a rich odor of tobacco and crumbling leather every- 
where, an omnipresent sense of comfort; and Tom noticed, 
as Russell forced him down into a big leather chair, that 
his host had on carpet slippers. Having offered his visitor 
his choice of pipe, the professor threw himself into another 
equally large armchair on the other side of the collie and 
examined Tom with good-natured interest. 

“I believe you wanted to find out what it was all about, 
eh? You probably thought from my disjointed outburst 
this P. M. you had run bump into Marcus Aurelius? Well, 
you haven’t. However, what’s troubling you?” 


He held out a knotty 


There was something so kindly, so cheery, so hospitable 
about this lanky pipe smoker that Tom’s heart warmed to 
him almost as to a 
father. Yet, at the same 
time, he had a sudden 
feeling of embarrass- 
ment at the idea of 
complaining about his 
lot to one who really 
didn’t seem to have 
very much more him- 
self, yet who regarded 
life with such huge 
content. 

Moreover, his ethical 
problems in that peace- 
ful happy atmosphere 
appearedcuriouslyspec- 
ulative and theoretical. 
He couldn’t imagine his 
host’s ever having any 
desire to do those dubi- 
ous things which Peters 
alleged that everybody 
did, or having any ques- 
tion in his mind as to 
why he should pursue 
one rather than another 
particular course of con- 
duct. Hedid not appre- 
ciate, either, how fully 
Russell realized that 
youth is the age of 
doubt, _ self-conscious- 

ness, introspec- 

tion, egotism; 

that itisthe age 

of fiery tempta- 
tion; and that 

it is natural 
that youth 
should wish to be 
assured that self- 
restraint is the or- 
dained law of lile. 
Russell knew 
the same impulse 
animated Tom in 
seeking his advice 
as had animated 
those hundreds of 
other young men 
who had en- 
tered that 
same room, 
seated them- 
selves in that 


Biushed Slightly and Hurried On same big 


Septemter 


leather chair, and puffed from that same old | 
pipe. 
They all wanted to know the same two things 
ought to behave themselves; 
more fun at college! 

He could have told Tom exactly what was worrying him 
had he chosen to do so, but he waited with a courteously 
expectant manner as if his visitor were undoubtedly about 
to propound some wholly novel and vitally suggestive 
problem. However, as Tom appeared to find it difficult to 
begin, he endeavored to give him a start in what he knew 
to be the desired direction. 


He knew that that impulse was essentially selfi 
why they 
and why they didn’t hav 


“I suppose you’re a bit groggy from the new ideas you’ ve 
had thrown at you out here?” he ventured. “We all go 
through it. You're not the only one. I was in a ver 
upset state at one time myself. But the curi 
all is that as you go along the problems tend to settk 
themselves new experience of actual life 
some light on what has appeared a dark subject, 
and by the shadows are all driven away and there ar 
any problems left.” 

“Yes,” answered Tom, finding his tongue at last. 
at first they’re pretty black 
fellow’s brain and nothing left to hang onto!” 

Mr. Russell nodded sympathetically. 

“In nine cases out of ten that sort of th 
content. A fellow that’s fully occupied and h 
much time to bother about ethics. His instin¢ 
what’s right and what's wrong, and that’s the en 
him. But the chap who is down on 
wonder whether he hasn’t got some fun coming to him 


yus part of it 


every 


there’s a sort 


his luck begins to 
directions that he’s always been taught to steer clear of; 
to ask himself why he shouldn’t cut out and have a good 
time—just as if there weren't ‘no ten commandments, and 
a man could raise a . Now, if you'll pardon me, 
I'll hazard the guess that you’re unhappy 
thing.” 

Tom flushed, perceiving that his host had diagnosed his 
case with psy chological accura: y- 


about 


some- 


Instantly he re sponded 
to the genial encouragement of the other to constitute him 
a father confessor. “‘ Yes,” he admitted; “I am.” 

Already his grudge against life had begun to take on a 
strangely petty aspect. He was almost ashamed to go on. 

“*What’s the trouble?” 

Russell’s voice was like an arm thrown round Tom’s 
shoulder. 

“*I—I’m lonely!” the lad burst out, his eyes filling wit! 
tears. 

“Bless my soul!” 

“The 


I’m sure we 


“How curious! 


responded Russell. 


. ro 
world is so fu 


of a number of things, 
ld }] ij " 12 king. 
should au be as happy as xings. 


Prt) 


“No,” said Tom; “it isn’t that. I’m a sort of left-over. 
I can’t seem to get to know the best fellows.” 

“Which are the best fellows?” 

“T mean the popular ones—that everybody likes! I 
don’t know any of them. And I haven’t any way to get to 
know them. I'd like to join a club, but I won’t have th« 
chance. I feel left out—that’s the long and short of it.”’ 

““Well,”’ answered Russell. “I don’t suppose you exp: 
to make a career of society?” 

“Hardly!” said Tom with such grimness that Russell 
could not help laughing. 

**Look here!’ remarked his host with sudden sev 
‘I guess I'll have to give you a regular talking to! 
promise not to mind? Take another pipe of tobacco. he 
fact is that your point of view is all cockeyed. Here you 
are, healthy, strong, sound as a drum in every way 
like a river horse, I'll bet—with enough vitality in you to 
life all before you—all its richest expe- 
with four years of extraordinary opportunity 


‘ 


eating 


drag a horse car 
riences ahead 
at your elbow 
cause you don’t 
have elected each other into what they call a club. Don’t 
you see what an absurdity it is? How you overemphasize 
a fact of only the most trivial importance? 

““You’ve come out here presumably to get an education; 
to be brought out of yourse If; to learn what you are and 
how to get along in this great flux that we call the world. 
Well, you don’t expect this university, which is a part of 
the world, to be different from the rest of it, do you? Or 
if so, why do you? If you were living in New York or 
Boston would you expect the Four Hundred to take you to 
their bosoms? Of course not! You haven’t any more right 
to be taken into a club here than you have there. You’ re 
like the fellow who thinks because he’s been born a member 
of the human race he ought to be given a fur overcoat 
and a package of meal tickets. You’ve got to pull your 
weight—here and outside. You have to take life 
find it. You have no right to demand anything, and 
you ought to be thankful for everything you've got. Do 
you realize that you cost the college about three times 
what you pay in tuition fees? That you're an object of 
charity?” 

“No 
surprise. 

“Well, it’s true!” retorted his host. 
something for nothing 


complaining, growling—pardon me—be- 


happen to know a few dozen men who 


as you 


I had no idea of it!’ answered Tom in genuine 


“You're getting 


and you owe a debt of honor to 





—_ 


= 


he men who have gone before you and made your present 
educational opportunities possible. That’s what it means 
to be admitted into the Fellowship of Educated Men. 
Some dead man | i your entrance fee! And it’sa 


deal better than getting into any social club, w! 





as not, all you'd do would be to lie round and tel 


or play cards. You ought 





inking about what y 
can do for the university —instead of about whether you 
getting every last thing that is coming to you out 
of the college!” 

“That’s true too!”’said Tom rather sheepishly. 

“Of course it’s hard to see other fellows 
having what you imagine is a high old time 
while you’re being left out. But you're going to 
see that all your life. You’ve got to begin Dy 
draining the jealousy out of your system if you 
expect to be happy. And then you've got to 
make up your mind what you want out of life 
and go after it. Do you want to go round with 
a lot of rich men? Do you want a yacht and a 
palace at Newport?” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t mind,” said Tom with a 
forced laugh. 

The rugged face of his mentor grew stern. 

“If they came in the ordinary course—were 
incidents in a useful life—well enough, perhaps. 
But let me tell you something: The law of life 
is struggle—change—development! Man finds 


his highest happiness in activity 





creative work, self-expression. The idle have 
no true happiness. Those who seek happiness never 
find it except so far as they work forit. As my friend 
James, over on Harvard Street, says: ‘It isn’t what 
we have, but what we are.’ 








“The silver cup a fellow gets for winning a race 
isn’t anything in itself. It’s only asymbol. It shows 
he’s the kind of fellow that can win a race. And it’s 
the same way with money and material possessions 
of all sorts—-valueless except so far as they are the 
indicia of service. God has put into us this vital spark 
of energy—to labor—to accomplish. Go to it! 

“Just as you owe this old college a debt you can 
never repay in dollars, so you owe society in the larger 
sense a still greater obligation. Did you ever stop to 
think of what you owe the men who died in the Rebel- 
lion? To the followers of science who have sacrificed 
their lives for your physical well-being—for, in fact, 
the very continuance of your life? Why did they do 
so? In response to that instinct within us all—call it 
conscience or what you will—which drives us on to 


t 
struggle for the betterment of the race, and incidental] 


to find in that struggle our own salvation.” 
The light had faded from the windows and the fire 
shone upon the teacher’s angular features, giving them 
a new and striking dignity. He bowed his head for 
a moment and seemed lost in memory. 
A log in the fireplace snapped and a molten globule 
of incandescence fell upon the hearth. The collie sighed 
ply, y awned, stretched his forelegs and slowly rose. 
Then he pric ked his ears forward and trotted to the door. 
There was the sound of a latchkey and of light footsteps. 
“Well, father! Dreaming as usual?” asked a cheerful 
voice 
Mr. Russell started and looked up. 
“Hello, sis! You're late, aren’t you? Come in! 
In the doorway stood the girl in blue. The shadows cast 
by the fire upon her face brought out subtle mysteries of 





” 


line and curve unrevealed by the afternoon light of the 
Yard Her cheeks had flushed rose-red, and her eyes, 
though still laughing, were clouded with a sudden touch of 


embarrassment. She stood poised upon the thresl old, one 





arm resting against the door and the other clasp ng her 
violin case to her breast 

“*My daughter, Mr Mr.—I beg your pardon, what did 
you say your name was?” asked Mr. Russell for the second 
time, 
Tom had climbed quickly to his feet and stood staring 
at the vision in the doorway. Shades of the Bacchante, 
of Diana, of Semiramis, ofthe Madonna! It was she! 

‘Kelly,”” he blurted out, his muscles atremble; “‘Tom 
Kelly.” 

The girl smiled and nodded. Then unexpectedly she 
knitted her brows and gave him a long, searching look. 

“I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Tom Kelly,” she said; “ but 
I've met you before 
quality like her father’s. ‘‘ You'll never guess where!’ 


“a challenged the girl with the violin, wi 
AN maintainir g her position in the doorwa: 
assaults of the collie. ‘‘ You get down, Gerald! Down, sir! 
You don’t remem Dad, please call him off! . . . 
Don’t you remember ‘pew teeth’?” 


“Pew teeth! 


Her voice was low, with a vibrant 








< 


Through the dimm ng firelight, as through the mists of 
the long-forgotten past, Tom had a glimpse of an elfin, 
hildish face rising unexpectedly to his over the high back 
of a mahogany pew. “Evelyn!” he ejaculated. 
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The Conscript 


HE Government scheme of insurance, indemnities and 

family allowance for conscripts is good in its main 
intentions, but we should not forget that many of these 
young men face a loss for which public indemnification is 
out of the question. 
young soldiers we happen to know indi- 
cate that the bodily perils of warfare give them little con- 
The young men of our acquaintance who volunteered 
for the officers’ training camps or some other form of serv- 
ice having once taken the plunge and acquired some 
military experience— are now looking forward with healthy 
youthful zest to a big, unique dramatic adventure. Some 
of them tried for commissions in the regular army and 
ire talking hopefully of a life devoted to the profession of 
arms. 

But are all young, single men, who were only 
getting started in civil life. 

Among the conscripts are cases of different complexion 
here a professional man, who, after a long, expensive spe- 
cial education and the usual lean novitiate, was just 
getting a good clientele, to which, along with wife and 
child, he bids adieu; there one who had reason to expect a 
partnership in the firm within a year. 

An age limit to thirty-one strikes a good many young 


men who, 


Talks with the 


cern 


these 


having served their apprenticeship, were just 
solidly established. War throws them out of line; 
they fear that opportunities which they had long worked 
for, and which seemed near at hand, will escape. According 
to our observation, severing of family ties and this loss of 
almost-won opportunity are what worry the conscripts. 
For those there can be no public indemnification. 

As to the Senate idea was right and the 
House The young man who is still in the 
apprentice id not yet firmly established, can best 
e of time, 


The Next Loan 


Yh bmeg-y were more than three million subscribers to the 
first Liberty Loan, and they tendered to the Govern- 
ment more than three billion dollars, 

That et a high record 
duced about and three-quarter billion dollars. 


ubscribers 


getting 


age limits, 


idea wrong 
stage, al 


bear the sacrifi 


The first British war loan pro- 
The 
has not been given, but is believed 


a million, 


one 
number o 
much below 
The first (:ermat 


lion dollars, 


to be 
war loan produced slightly over a bil- 
and the number of subscribers was a little over 
a milhon 
But the thi 
wi re each 
We 


millior 


d British loan and the fourth German loan 
ubseribed to by more than five million persons. 
hould not be content with anything less than five 

to our second loan. That would be the 
best possible answer to the Kaiser's friends abroad and at 
} The 


subscribers 


The popular distribution of the first loan was very largely 
accomplished in the last two or three weeks of the cam- 
\ great number of people who simply had not 
thought of themselves as investors in Government securi- 
ties then discovered that, by a little effort, they could take 


paign 


a bond; that they owed it to themselves and their country 
to do it. If that realization had not come to them with 
sufficient force to induce action the United States would 
have gone into the war with a black eye; its enemy would 
have been heartened by a belief that the mass of the people 
were completely indifferent. 

A subscription to the next loan is your opportunity to 
put your support of the Government on record, where 
both its friends and its enemies will see it. 

Every citizen should look over his personal budget to see 
what he can put aside for the war loans. Every fifty dollars 
counts, 


Living in Wartime 


N THE United States about one out of each hundred of 

the population is now engaged in military operations. In 
Great Britain, France and Germany the proportion is 
more than ten times as great; and in Great Britain, at 
least, the government is now spending on war a sum 
equal to the total estimated national income of four years 
ago. 

We get many reports as to how greatly all this has modi- 
fied national living; yet, when all is said, it seems that the 
people of England go on living much more nearly as they 
did before the war than we are apt to imagine. 

There came to hand recently an analysis of annual 
reports of nearly a thousand British companies engaged in 
such diverse activities as building ships and running the- 
aters, making explosives and conducting dry-goods stores. 
The outstanding fact was somewhat greater profits all 
along the line. Whether it was a cotton factory or a hotel, 
it seemed to be doing an excellent business. Even the 
breweries, in spite of all the limitations put upon them, 
made a showing that shareholders must have regarded as 
far from desperate. 

The day-to-day living habits of forty-five million or of 
a hundred million people are something that yields to 
change just about as the crust of the earth does. Even an 
earthquake only modifies the contour. 

Those who expect the war to produce momentous 
changes in national habits—-whether in the political or in 
the economic field—will probably be doomed to disap- 
pointment. The force that holds people to established 
habits, institutions, usages, is about the strongest thing 
in the world. 

That stubborn use and wont is the most formidable 
obstacle to the campaign for economy in the United 
States. 

In the main, retrenchment in a large way will come only 
as it is forced by taxation and rising prices. 


Bogies 


“(THE war had not run its extraordinary course without 

touching the Government itself with revolution. The 
Constitution had been framed with no thought to provide 
for such days as these, when states were breaking away 
from the Union and the Government was struggling for life 
itself; and with unlooked-for exigency had come unlooked- 
for and arbitrary acts of power. The whole authority of 
the nation had seemed to be concentrated in the Executive 
without restraint of law. . . . Many an undoubted 
principle of the Constitution had seemed as if, for the time, 
suspended, in order that the executive and military power 
might move supreme to meet a supreme necessity. Indi- 
vidual rights had seemed, for a time, suspended. af 
Even politicians of his own party thought the President 
unsafe. Many people thought him capable of hopelessly 
marring the Government and permanently weakening the 
foundations of individual liberty. Fortunately rank and 
file had caught the spirit ofthe war . . . looked confidently 
to see all things restored as of course to their old poise and 
balance when the storm of war had passed.” 

The above quotation is from A History of the American 
People, by Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, occurring in the chapter dealing with Lincoln's 
second election. 

Quite a lot of disingenuous people, and more merely silly 
ones, are trying hard to make themselves believe that in 
the vast extension of executive power for war purposes 
they see American liberty and democracy going forever to 
the dogs. 

American liberty and democracy were never things 
merely of printed paper, like a Mexican constitution. They 
live in the genius and temper of the people. 

They will be right there, as effectually as ever, when the 
war is over, 


Loans and Taxes 


ips THE first fiscal year of war we shall probably raise 
by taxation about a quarter of the Government’s ex- 
penditures—though one can only guess at what the total 
expenditure will be. 

That will be doing very well for the first year. One- 
quarter would be practically what Great Britain did in the 
third fiscal year of war; but if the war continues on its 
present scale through the current fiscal year, the budget 
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already adopted will probably yield less than a fifth of the 
Government's total outlay. 

In the first fiscal year of the Civil War the proportion of 
loans to taxation was more than eight to one; in the second 
year, nearly six to one; in the third year, well over three 
to one; and in the fourth year, slightly under three to 
one, 

But in the matter of taxation the Government then had 
a virgin field. In the year before that war its tax budget 
amounted to only a dollar and thirty cents a head of the 
population, while in the year before this war it collected 
eight dollars a head. 

The proportion of taxation to loans should be set at the 
very highest expedient point; but, after three years of war 
experience— though government expenditures were mount- 
ing hand over hand and outlays steadily outrunning esti- 
mates—the British Government refused, this year, to 
increase taxation, simply on the ground that it would not 
be expedient. 

It is quite true that, as war is supported almost wholly 
out of current production, theoretically half or more of its 
cost might be charged directly against current income in 
the form of taxes. Practically it seems impossible to devise 
a scheme of taxation that will levy so extensively upon cur- 
rent income without throwing the machinery out of gear. 
It is clear enough that, in the present state of the science of 
taxation, Secretary McAdoo’s original proposal to raise 
half of the war cost by taxes would be quite out of the 


War Dollars 


T IS evident that if the war continues to the last day of 

next March the British Government will have spent, in 
the official year which ends on that date, more than twelve 
and a half billion dollars. 

This is equal to the highest estimate of the total income 
of the British people--in other words, their total product 
in the year before the war. 

It naturally raises the question: How can a man spend 
more than he has? 

The first answer is found in the rise of prices, which have 
nearly doubled since the beginning of the war; so the 
product, or income, of the pre-war period, if valued in the 
market to-day, would represent nearly twice as many 
pounds sterling as it did then. In other words, the twelve 
and a half billions the government spends this year is equal 
to only seven billions or so in 1913. 

All fiscal figures of the war, including those of the United 
States, are subject to a great discount. If our Government 
spends twelve billions this year it will be spending it in two- 
dollar wheat, nineteen-dollar pork, and so on. If there were 
any way of expressing war expenditures in their true value 
that is, in consumption of goods and services instead of in 
fluctuating dollars, pounds, franes, and the like—then all 
figures of war expenditures would shrink from thirty to 
fifty per cent, and all budgets would iook correspondingly 
less terrifying. 

But war debts would look even more formidable; for if 
prices decline after the war the burden of the debt will be 
that much heavier. When the Government borrows a 
dollar to-day it gets half a bushel of wheat for it; but with 
prices on a pre-war level it will have to take a whole bushel 
of wheat to pay the loan. 

Some economists contend that a great degree of inflation 
and high prices will be an economic necessity for a long 
period after the war, in order to support the burden of 
war debts. 


question. 


The Air Fleet 


HE Aircraft Production Board proposes, substantially, 

that the United States in one year shall catch up with 
the Allies, though the latter have had a three years’ start 
and have been working during that time under the enor- 
mous pressure of war. 

A couple of illustrations indicate what this involves: 
The United States must turn out a standard machine- 
made motor that is equal, for all practical purposes, to 
motors made by the most skillful hand labor in England, 
France and Italy. It must devise a process of kiln-drying 
seventy-five million feet of airplane spruce, whereas only 
air-dried lumber has been used abroad. 

We do not doubt that the United States will do it; but 
turning out airplanes is only half the problem of creating 
an air fleet. There must be a hundred thousand specially 
trained men. 

That part of the problem is in the hands of the War 
Department. 

Some other considerable fractions are in the hands of 
the Navy Department. 

Aéronautics ought to be under a single plenary authority. 

The air fleet will cost much more and employ consider- 
ably more men than either the War Department or the 
Navy Department cost or employed before the war. We be- 
lieve that, as a permanent arm of national defense, it will 
rank in importance with either of the old departments 
Its maintenance and continuous development require con- 
sulidated authority. 
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The Reverend David Colhoun was not pleased. Truly, 
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ed to 
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a fitting site, but unfortunately con- 
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the garden and hig! 
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hat . he need raise no ballyhoo blast against 

that, for once, he held his flock at 
ittention, 

Baliang. License and pillage had 

le all day, and rum had flowed like 
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Room for an Extra Hand, Cap'n? Here's a Man to Work His 


villainous crew below and three times had won his point, 
single-handed; until even that great, dark, sleepy-eyed 
rogue had given up trying to frighten him. 

“You amuse me, Reverence. You surely do. I keep 
wondering what would be your Bible word, now, for an 
able man of my sort.” 

“It would make your head sing to hear it,’’ Colhoun had 
answered stiffly, while the poacher grinned to his red gums, 
catlike. 

*‘Perhaps you'll say so now when I tell you we're not 
done yet with this fat little island. We're 
short-handed. You're going to lend us some of these husky 
psalm singers of yours to help work us down toward the 
Arkapelagus.”’ 

“Have you no Kanakas of your own?” 

“They turned rotten. We had to get rid of em.’ 

“I'd rather see my boys dead than shipped aboard that 
floating hell!’ 

** Aw, we won't eat your parishioners. Think 
how rejoiceful you'd be to set us away on the early tide 
to-morrow,” 

“That I would!" Colhoun had cried. sut not at such 
a price. Man, haven’t I yielded everything—the pearls 
and a’?”’ 

“You have. You're a reasonable cuss, Reverence.” 

“Didn't I even show you where the liquor was hid under 
MeGuire’s store? Heaven help me—lI'll have to pay for 
that stuff myself when the trader gets back!” 

“You did that the other had acknowledged. 
“And a mighty happy thought. I don’t mind telling you 
these birds of mine were getting out of hand. They're 
easier to handle when they’re pickled. But what about my 
hey? You don’t suppose I’ve 
all the women are being kept out of 
He grinned again. ‘“‘Well? Hadn't you better be 
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soon. 
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too,” 


own sweet reasonableness 
not 
sight?” 
rid of us 

“Not a single hand shall you take from this island if 
I can prevent, and I think I can.” 

“You mean they'll mind what you say? 
paternal high chiefship, and such. But how if we kidnap 
‘em anyway, and the women too—and kick your silly mis- 
sion into the sea after? Who's to prevent that, old Hell- 
an’-Glory?”’ 

Then Colhoun had drawn himself to his height, fighting 
down the quiver of loathing and despair. 

“IT mean there’s still law in the Gilberts, which you 
mightn’t think. See now: You touchasingle black boy and 


noticed how 


Oh, I know 
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you run slap against 
the government. 
Unlicensed recruit- 
ing—ord’nance of 
eighteen hunnerd 
Aye, 
y’ve heerd o’ that! 
I could how! from 
now to Halifax 
about the rest— my 
little treasury 
you've looted; the 
ruined wark o’ peace 
and faith; the poor, 
savage people sunk 
again in hate and 
fear and doubt. 
“But you violate 
eighteen eighty- 
seven and I'll have 


eighty-seven. 


a gunboat on your 
track inside 
weeks! So much I 
can promise— God 
be thankit! 
through Butaritari 
There’s one du 
there now. You'll 
find hard hiding in 
the Archipelago, 
you and your 
schooner.” 

‘*You 
her?’’— glancing 
quickly out over the 
lagoon, where his 
craft lay at anchor. 
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never 
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it’s been common gossip on the trade 


Passage*’ saw 


wanted to again. Blackbirder, gin peddler 
terror o' the beaches; 
routes these many years what like of man her skipper is. 
Ah, Cap'n Jeffrey —Cap'n J. Jeffrey, o’ the Galloway Lass 
you forgot the bit lick paint that should ’a’ disguised you 
for this crowning shame!” 

Once more the sudden feline lift of lip and a pause that 
might have been murderous, but ended in low laughter. 

*Reverence— you're a sharp old bird and a tough one 
You’d make a grand partner. Ycu're wasted here among 
this black scum. Will you drop the canting graft and come 
cruising? It’s no handful of pearls I could promise you 
I’m after my million this time. You and me together now, 
we could rip the heart out of these lazy seas and hop away 
before anybody waked up. What say?” 

The very hardest struggle of all had been to keep a front 
against the fellow’s incredible smooth assurance. 

“No? Well—it’s a fact I'm in no hurry to stir up any 
gunboats. I'll just go your peaceful offertory. You forget 
Butaritari, and I'll toddle along with my own lousy wharf 
rats. I’ve got the swag, anyhow, and”’ 
in a mocking ‘and you'll remember Cap’n J. 
Jeffrey hereafter in your prayers, for good measure.” 

Thus had the Reverend David saved Baliang from th« 
worst by sheer pluck, and more than half by bluff. And 
here in his own chapel he stood ready for further defense if 
need should be. But the stranger made no provocative 
move. linking in upon that 


start, as if conscious 


sweeping his ¢ ap 


salute 


He stayed clinging to a post, b 
hostile gathering until, with a tard; 
for the first time of the place and the presence he had 
invaded, he sidled to the end of a bench and dropped there 

Colhoun’s nervous hand caught up the suspense and cast 
it dramatically into his renewed petition: 

es And thou knowest, O Lord, how sorely we are 
smitten by the oppressors within our gates. Yea, they rage 
Just 
see how they’ve stolen all our yams and sweet potatoes, 


against us in their wuckedness, and there is no help. 


and three pigs, not to mention McGuire’s goods, and also 
our poor hoard of riches, even the pearls o’ the mission 
which thou knowest, Lord, were not cherished up in pride- 
fu’ness, but only to build a new church and advance thy 
kingdom among us. We pray for justice. Do thou deal 
faithfully with them, every one, thieves and transgressors, 
all that waste these fair islands and turn the faith of the 
unhappy people away from thee. upon the 
spoilers we ask, O Lord. Amen!” 
Continued on Page 30) 
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Staggards Solve 
Non-Skid Scientifically 


There is literally no other tread like the Staggard 


Tread. 

No other tread even approaches it in performance. 
The Staggard Tread was the first scientific solu- 
tion of the non-skid problem. 

It was the first successfully effective rubber 
non-skid tire. 

It is covered by patents (Sept. 15-22, 1908) 
which reserve its peculiar advantages for 
Republic Tires. 

The Staggard studs roll with the road. 


Their peculiar shape is scientifically calculated 
to reduce resistance. 


The tire travels continuously on rounded studs, 
which are always in line with the direction the 
car takes. 


This means the most momentum with the least 
use of power. 


The tires are ingeniously designed to grip the 
road with just enough friction to get traction. 


No other device gives the same maximum non- 
skid with the minimum of friction. 


And no maker has been able to effect Staggard 
efficiency without infringing on the Staggard 
patent. 

It is easy to see why Republic Tires give more 
miles per gallon. 

Just as it is easy to understand why the Prédium 


Process of toughening rubber makes tires last 
longer. 


Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 


2 reputation for freedom from trouble 


The. Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 
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“That's so,” he said thoughtfully. “Yes; that’s so too; 
but I don’t believe I will. It mightn’t be healthy. They're 
most of ‘em at the bottom of the sea.” 

The Reverend David had the belated and shocked per- 
ception of a mistake. 
was certainly no roisterer now; who could not have been 
these many days, for he was drawn like a used lard bladder, 
His lips were raw with salt cracks; at knee 
and breast and he had been nearly 
flayed. Exposure had blackened and thinned 
and scored him to a carbonado, sun-cooked, 
the more sadly that he had once been high of 
flesh, if any might judge—a thick, rolling, bull- 
necked little tub of a chap. And here he sat 
with hugged arms, such a picture of weak- 
ness and bellypinch that it took the missionary 
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“Man!” cried Colhoun. “ You're starving!” 

“Starving?” Itseemed tostick in his throat. 

“T’ve had seven coconuts in fourteen days!” 
“Where on earth do you hail from?” 
“Mele.” 
“Mele? 

miles!” 

“With a bit of a prow—sail and paddle. I smashed her 
on the reefs gettin’ ashore just now.” 

The Reverend David had learned to maintain a certain 
skepticism toward chance wanderers through the isles and 
their hard-luck stories; 

“*God be guid tous! You've scarce the life in your body! 
Here Whatever these 
have left us 

The castaway put out a clawed hand. 

““TD’y’ mean—grub?” he asked wistfully. 

“What else? You didn’t fear I would not?” 

The other shook his head with a sigh. 

“T ain’t had much truck with missionaries, and that’s a 
fact. But—I’ve had fourteen days to think in. The grub 
c’n wait.” 

“Is your need so great?”’ demanded Colhoun, stooping 
to peer into the tormented face. ‘‘ You want to consult 


By the fading light he saw one who 
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“*We'll waive the fee, 
said Colhoun more gently 
than he had yet spoken 

“This once.” 

‘I aim to pay for pilot- 
age,”’ returned the other. 

“*[D’y’ suppose you could 

take the job on trust?” 
Colhoun sat suddenly 
side him. 
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to trust any white man. But 
you try me.” 

The stranger was silent a 
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space, and sat staring straight 
ahead of him. 
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The west had faded until it spread as a dull and 
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up against it in vivid splashes of ink. Somewhere 
along the inland line of the lagoon a little dart of 

fire struck out and stayed, and then another 
kindly, humble hearth lights, shining furtively there 
under the crude shades of violence and disaster. Colkoun 
sat staring out over his dim island world; and when the 
first reaction of amazement and resentment had passed 


he found himself wondering. He wondered, as a man 
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sometimes must, whether it was possible, after to justify 
at any such stark challenge those ultimate beliefs that were 
all his life and all his hope. 
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Continued on Page 33 
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Stop waste in foods—save hours each week— stop worry-wrinkles 
—save needless work—all with the McDougall Kitchen Cabinet. It 
a makes baking a joy—cooking a pleasure—meal time a glad time. 


Beauty, convenience, ease, comfort, service and economy are all 
found in the fullest degree in the McDougall Auto Front —the 
Steinway of the Kitchen. Prices $14.50 to $54 according to design. 


Go to your furniture dealer—have a McDougall sent home on appre val 
—-solve the kitchen problem—and then pay as little as $122 a week. 


For Illustrated Catalog Write McDougall Company, Frankfort, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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922 Young Men Out of 4 


Rejected at Recruiting Stations 
Because of Bad Feet 
Caused by Pointed Shoes 


Mothers and Fathers: Read This Editorial Masterpiece : . 
from the NY. Evening Mail ae y PS # Straight 
Bones i? \Byo . Bones 


cory ; > IT ‘ > 99 ¢ 
PHE POINTED SHOE That Were I That Grew 


Bent by Straight in | 

army, twenty-two were rejected because of detective Pointed | Educator 

‘y had broken arches, distorted toes, callouses, bunions, \ Shoes Shoes 
foot troubles from which they would break down on 





ysical test the other day of forty young men eager to 


e 
i 





an army.” * * * 
1 teeth and poor eye sight we are making a national 


u 


; 


»to the Metropolitan Museum and look at the casts of the feet of 
cient Greece you will see the perfect foot. It is a thing of beauty, as 








to be, not the misshapen, distorted thing into which we, in our folly, 
| see in the Grecian foot the great toe stand out as the thumb does 


t cramped into an unnatural position as we have made it 


Vlediterranean, in Italy, the ancient custom is followed. Children 
The feet of the youth of that land are wonderfully shaped 





With us the foot is a thing ugly, a thing to be hid from view. With them 








i thing of beauty 
es are of wrong shap¢ Phey offend nature [hey torture us. They 
we have not the sense or the courage to correct the evil 
shape of the baby’s foot. “That is the natural shape of the foot 
s are formed we begin forcing the tiny feet into the vises we call 
time the child ts vraduate d from school the foot ts deforme d for life 
s why the other day 22 out of 40 of the young men who sought to 
of their country were rejected; that’s why instead of the foot 
rman we have broken arche s, twisted toes, Corns, bunions, flat feet 
n, creatures of style, we handicap ourselves, distort a part of 
pain and discomfort and have not sense enough or justice 


r children from like suffe ring and similar handicap 


FDUCATO 
HOE® 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 





EpUCATORS “LET THE FEET Grow As THEY SHOULD” 


| 
I 
" \ > | t \W yrow 
" t put | 
Made for MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 
{ t t But r mbe ull b 
; | ‘ ther It 
\ t nt lat 
EDUCATOR QUALITY Is LU NCHANGED 
' } \ 


wi ws 


Send for “BENT BONES MAKE FRANTIC FEET” 


| for parents 
shoes. 


feet uving cnilare 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 14 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
f ’ ? f V/ m, and the Mayfair Jor Women 
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Continued from Page 30 “Well, I seen I was st \ 
that I’m answerin’ for. And I wouldthink day, an) t me 
: it the less strange but that Farwell, my him so perk and sass) and I 
3 mate, and every other man of my crew, reg'lar siege to catch that 7 I l 
‘ white or black, should have been the sacri- gathered a bunc} 
hee For what had they done compared and such, and flew the i 
j with me? And yet I buried them, the few a wreath on my head anda | 
f I could find of ’em after, in the coral sand neck—meanin’ frier ‘ se \ 
; by the water’s edge. " then I took n fe la ‘ 
| pieces as they lay — 1 found and se ‘ ‘ 
: “At Mele!” jumping toy, which I hadn't done since | 
“Aye, at Mele. Whi was a kid py if 
: | Vatu looking for that native trader—d’y’ “I heard him stirrin’ at 
} see? Dead they are—but I'm alive and I never let on—only wl 
\ here. And why this should be, and whether away like I didn’t care. He 1 ‘ 
b I've come to the right place or not, I'll that very lor gy; itt t 1 where ‘ ‘ 
; leave for you to judge as know wellthe and pretty soon here he come sn« 
- ways of Providence over met black and round behind me for a better oh 1 } 
: white together Listen, t ww! y wor , ‘ ‘ l g 
: \ And Colhoun could not choose but obe y. of him over 1 ! ilder | ( 
’ 3 | tandin’ out of } head ‘ t 
; mr I tossed the jigger to him and he 
4 re) “T LANDED on Vatu along in r a dive for it, and I near grabbe 
i _ —_ noon. It’s a comfortable little atoll. but he went up a tre« juirrel fa 
N ~ You know the kind of thing you'd expect “After that we talked. Did I te 
: ° ~~ ill bird-cage houses and feather- was only eight year’ 1? Eight, if he 
} 9 8 palms, smoke risin’, ls a-singin’, so much. And he could cus e a Chine 
: md % oon rs at tne = pom, the pres db alle rs tap- remy i oS Saree; and gr ike a 
j | tappin’, and the pigs and kids tangled ° too, at foolin’ me 
g 8 every where espec lally kids. We ll, when I “*You white fella n ahrster!’ he 
: Q 8 walked up from the lagoon there wasn’t ' t 
a living creature in sight, or any trace of 
the same. 
It looked queer—the boats were gone ! 
: = from the beach, the curing she 
} a empty. Thinks I, maybe everybody 
, 3 yn a big canoe festival or elseway; a fella 
j 4 quatted in the shade till they should please 
' 7 to come home again. The only comp’ny I t 
had was the trade wind pipin’ along the 
and and a scrap of a rag tied in front of a € go 
’ house just there—a taboo sign, as it might 
be-—flutterin’ and flutterin’, and the lone- 
somest thing in the world to watcl l¢ 
*“ After a while I got that notior you get t 
e of somebody spyin’ on you; and, sure 
enough, when |] turned my head I s a 
. ATS C K1d— Just one Maybe he was « y ar’ 
i - old, a brown bit of a scamp, peekin’ from wa 
t t doorway at me through his oily ring A Ol 
Colored Pencils | i! my steateoh me ie]  W elorified walking 
eyes I beckoned him over; but he whipped I } ttle glorified walking 
t W it ot nside, and when I went after him he barred Ketch; how they hired me native diver 
11 ned. Fora irter | thedoor. Nota yip could | raisefrom him, from Vatu, and went grubbing the reef happy, spring-sn t 
ntury BLAISDELL colored pet “wae though I tried all the Marshall and Gilbert after pearls; and how two weeks before swing-along walkir 
+} " j star ot iw —— tal I knew; and, what with bein’ so hot they'd put them unlucky divers Dack r} " si es , . 
; a * \ and weary, I made play for to kick down — shoreagain, todie. Aye, mister—of meask eres Zip and zest in a 
. ? ; house and all. But that kid blame’ if he That was their pay, the big cKne that stroll with \ ingtoots \\ ilk 
: t I Ww fed sharpet! - Just didn’t fetch an old mu loader rifle and weeps an island bars Naturally the , \ 
' BLAISDELI tw the pertfora poke it at me by the windy till I quit! Thi ple had cleared like frightened rat catter ing 1s Jun with Wingfoot 
t ind pull the narrow str t paper | was queerer yet, ye'll understand, because ing for safety through the roundabout Heels! 
taw Instant ir per the Marshall folks are lightish and aight- group. All except tl ne 
No fuss, no muss, 1 { haired, and a jollier lot you'd never ask to —s “** Me nofright’,’ hesays. And he wasn’t Of young, springy rubber 
meet, and pie with strangers, as a rule Une fella man, me And, by George 


W ingtoot Heels wear longer 


than heels less lively \nd 


Blaisdell Colored Pencils 
: grit otten twice longer than 


cheaper heels The spring 


KB \ 


and wear-balance is peculiar 


to Wingfoot And their pat 


ented ai cups stop the slips 


Blaisdell 


; Economy and Satisfaction . , | 
1 Goodyear Iii & Kubber 
I ( Company guarantees ti 
outwear any other rubber h \ 
y | | } other pair tree if ! 
‘ ‘ ELI 
t In black, white and tan { z 
< BLAI bl : ; : : 
i und little tolkes ent Put 1 


by dealers and repair 


The Geodyear Tire & Rubtl 
Akron, Ohio 
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Special BLAISDELL Pencils tor writing on china, 
glass, metal, rubber, French ivory, glazed paper, skin— 
im fact, on any smooth surtace—are used by merchants 
and basiness men for special purposes everywhere 
Write clearly and smoothly. The large, gritless leads 
will not scratch the finest surface. Made in black aad 
eight colors. Price 15 cents each, $1.35 per dozen 


, All Blaisdell Pencils 
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“I've Almost Forgotten How to Trust Any White Man. But You Try Me 
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Kwiklite will give you longer 
service and brighter light than 
the ordinary flashlight. 
Three exclusive features (shown above) 
Telescopic Construction, Improved Re- 
and Self-Locking Switch—distin- 
1 Kwiklite from all others and protect 
igainst substitution. 
Demand Kwikiite; the cost is no more and 
your satisfaction is much greater. 


There are 88 distinctive styles—one for every 

Sold by leading Hardware, Electrical 

Drug and Sporting Goods Dealers. Booklet 
+ describes the line 
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The Usona Manufacturing Co. 
New York Toledo San Francisco 


Renew your flashlight with Ywikiile Seamiess 


Batteries; 25% longer service guaranteed 
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he was! He had stayed. And why? 
‘Father b’long me plenty too much sick,’ 
he says. Because there was nobody-else to 
look after his old man, as was dyin’ all alone 
in that house.” 

The speaker stopped and Colhoun was 
left to gaze into the blank of the night. The 
Reverend David had lived too long in the 
far corners, among the despised and ex- 
ploited races of the earth, to get quite 
promptly in tune with this white man’s 
peculiar note. 

“But the boy was doomed,” he cried. 
“Surely you should have seen that!” 

“* As you say, mister,”’ returned the other. 
“T saw that quite well—for I nursed him 
the three days and nights.” 

The Reverend David sat very still in the 
darkness. 

“I been a good deal amongst niggers in 
my time,” resumed the stranger. “A nig- 
ger has always been a nigger to me, black 
or brown or pipe-colored. If he had any 
common homely troubles and feelin’s of his 
own I can’t say I ever knew or cared tup- 
pence; I don’t say I would again. But that 
little kid now he was different. 

**Somehow it took me fair under the belt 
to find that kid that way in the dead island, 
doin’ his part so ready, and yet pleased for 
an odd toy to play with, too—like any- 
body’s youngster would be. Maybe it wa 
the chipper grin of him. Or maybe his 
nerve standin’ me off with the gun, and him 
no bigger than the barrel of it; sosmall and 
brave and sassy. Or maybe because he was 
just a boy. I dunno’. I never had none of 
my own. Anyways 

“‘He was sickenin’ for it himself, of 
course; and even whilst he sat up there in 
the tree a-cussin’ of me the fever had hold 
on him. But I couldn't coax him down. 
He was leery of white men, and perhaps he 
had reason. His father had been one of 
them divers, you see. Not a step would he 
come until I thought to walk away into his 
house, and then he came fast enough, all 
hands to repel boarders. He wasn't goin’ 
to have nobody touch his old man—not 
him! But he needn’t ’a’ worried. His old 
man was dead. 6 

“T think he must ‘a’ gone off his chump 
a bit after that. Leastways he never seemed 
rightly to know what had happened—only 
lay kind of stupid; sometimes scared like 
and beggin’ me for to go away and not 
steal any poor Kanaka boys—sometimes 
bold enough and laughin’ or singin’ a little 
most pitiful to hear. Come nighttime | 
made shift to smuggle him into a clean hut 
and decent bed, carrying him in my arms, 
and later the fever lifted off his brain some- 
what. And then what does he do but ask 
for hisfather! I tell you I had to lie quick; 
but he was smart and caught me up, and 
blame’ heavy weather I made when I tried 
to quiet him. Toys he wouldn't look at no 
more; nor yet games didn’t hold his sick- 
boy fancy. But stories; now : 

**Stories?’’ echoed Colhoun, for the other 
had checked on a sound like a stifled oath. 
**What kind of stories?” 

“What kind would you think?” came 
the harsh response. ‘‘It seems a tramp mis 
sionary passing by Vatu had once preached 
from the white man’s Book. That was the 
only kind of story he'd ever heard, and that 
was the only kind he wanted. He remem- 
bered the Book bein’ full of most wonderful 
matters. He remembered. 

**You fella white man,’ he says, all 
raspy in his little throat—‘you fella whit 
man savee speak’m good fella talk. Savee 
speak’m Bibley talk. Plenty devil-devil. 
Plenty fight. Plenty good fella_talk alto- 
gether. S’pose you speak’m me that good 
fella Bibley talk; me like’m, too, much.’ 

“Bible stories; d’y’ see, mister? He 
called for ’em. There he lay in the light of 
the lamp, with the red flush on his sunken 
brown cheek, and his eyes so bright and 
eager. He was dyin’, and what he wanted 
was Bible stories. Andme—me—! didn’t 
know any!” 

““Ah!” breathed Colhoun at the pain in 
that voice. 

“Mister, he was just a kid. Is there any 
chance for such—can you tell me? A nigger 
kid; but he’d done one of those things that 
make a man different from a beast on two 
legs. Would you say he had any rightful 
chance of comin’ through safe? Because I 
couldn't give him none, though he asked 
He was goin’ to clear, that little chap, and 
he needed his sailin’ directions. There was 
my time to ’a’ helped him with the good 
words. And I couldn’t—I couldn't give ‘em 
to him.” 

‘““Not the few that count?” whispered 
Colhoun. 
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“How should I know, mister 
counts? Who wasI, to know? He ask 
Bible talk, and the only single blame’ 

I could tell him ™ 

“Well?” 

“D’y’ want to know? Jonah! Aye, 
sounds like a poor sort ol jest, don't 
now? Butit wasn’t to him; nor yet to me 
worse luck!—nor to me. I told him the 
story of Jonah and the whale. Not as you 
would likely tell it, and how far off from 
what’s writ in the Book I’d be afraid to 
think. But he liked it. He made me te 
him over and over. In those three days and 
nights, while I was tendin’ of him the best I 
could, and wonderin’ every minute why tl 
boat didn’t come, and thinkin’ of the 

nes I might ’a’ got him, and all—ir 
three days I must ’a’ told him a 
times. And, at the last, I wast 
again one night as he d 1 

‘Now the word 
Jonah,’ I says 
as I heard it the once 


‘Now 


gone, mister 
He paused again; 
yond broke a dull 
wild and mena 
In, for when ne 
psed to his earlier tor 
Well I got ba 
I seen the whalebo: 
managed to fit out 
the canoe hou ©, ar 
my way back to Me 
‘It was like I 


the solid anda ¢ 


} 
} 
ia 


ail 
had come to a sma 
vere dead My snip 
he kin’ little 


made off; : 
Say or ever Willi. 
finished job. 

“They were nameless dev 
and they went, and who or 1 
unnamed as well. Just anot 
litry of the se as, With nol 
care or to strike a blo 
and you c’n see ] 


rl 


done—and that 

Across the lagoon there leaped to view a 
burning thatch, sudden as an explosi 
The smoky flare struck a path on the water 
showed up the black spars of the schooner 
like the black bars of a grate, and flooded 
the chapel with infernal 

“Never think it!” 
David, standing 
newal of faith. 


s liance. 


purpose does not 

brave brown child to hay 

tell you, as certain as 

certain as his gloriou al ; 

sure is the wrath to come upor 

strength is the curse of these f: 

and these helpless people! Out of y 

mouth—shall they not answer? 

soever and wheresoever they | 

that man below there, for a’ 

these many years like the 

de’il going up and d¢ 

Cap'n bi Je ffrey, o” the Galloway 
He swung round with | 

but the place on the bench besid 

empty. Blinking perplexedly 

glow, he pawed about the Ww; 

there he found an inert huddle of fles 

rags that had slipped to the floor, agai 

post. The castaway had collapsed. 


iv 

MONG the barred huts where 
i crouched wakeful through the 
hot hours that night it was the dev 
lief of the dusky brethren that | 
darkness had come to grips over 

Plainly the old lawless gods were do 
business. First, they had sent the thie 
ship. Then the naked stranger out of t 
depths. Then sack and tumult amid tl 
flames of McGuire’s store and McGuire's 
good stock, with the little hand guns that 
spit death like winking. These portents al 
men had seen, and of others there was no 
lack: The hollower and more thunderous 
drone of the reef; a plaintive piping of night 
birds in the bush; a certain weight and ten- 
sion on the air, pervasive, oppressive, as if 

(Continued on Page 37 
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TON AND A 
QUARTER 





The Go Getter’ Truck 






CHASSIS 


ITH 92% of its 35 horsepower transmitted 
where it belongs—direct to the rear wheels 
—the Koehler Valve-in-Head Motor yields the 
greatest reserve power, speed, accessibility, flex- 
ibility, hill-mastery, and mechanical simplicity. 

When the Koehler gets on the job, haulage 
problems within the compass of a full Ton-and- 
a-quarter capacity cease to exist. 

Quick, complete service for every varied 
user’s requirement is assured wherever and when- 
ever occasion demands. Predominating sustained 
power is certain—high gear performance su- 
premacy and ability to out-demonstrate all en- 
trants in the Ton-and-a-quarter class are yours. 


With its Valve-in-Head Motor, Eisemann High 
Tension Ignition, Stromberg Carburetor, Selec- 
tive Sliding Multiple Disc Clutch Transmission, 
Built-Up Type of Cast Fin-Head Radiator, Tor- 
bensen Internal Gear Drive Rear Axle, and 129 
inch Wheelbase, it is our conviction that the 
Koehler Truck is the most efficient, lowest cost, 
cheapest-to-operate Ton-and-a-quarter Truck 
—the first-choice Truck for your business, 
wherever or whatever it may be. 


Write for Special Koehler Motor Truck Literature 


DEALERS—Our Selling Plan provides arrangements for 
territory, profits, and protection unequaled in scope and 
liberality. Write today for full particulars. 
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KOEHLER 3-TON TRACTOR 


“The Land Tugboat’’—a better Tractor at a lower pric« 
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A PERFORMING 


—that t 1S ea. sily and swiftly conve rt a into a regular touring model. 


"ht 11S new tw wien -cylinder 
National Touring Sedan is a 
performing closed car. 


Without the slightest sacrifice of 
touring ability or range, it offers 
all those advantages which have 
made the Sedan so popular. 


It affords complete shelter in any 
weather and the highest degree of 
comfort under all conditions. 


Yet it has the power, alacrity and 
responsiveness of the open car. 


Built to accommodate seven pas- 
engers, this new National Sedan 
is especially roomy. 


It is aaaial in the: Gineet quality 
of gray whipcord, and its appoint- 
ment is elaborate and complete. 


It is of such substantial construction 
that it is as smooth, swift and quick 
—as free from annoying rattle—as 
an open car. 


It is easily and swiftly converted 
into a regular touring model, the 
glass panels disappearing into the 
body of the car. 

The big, silent and efficient motor 
of the twelve-cylinder National 


assumes the slightly greater weight 
of the Sedan body without effort. 


It links the elegance and luxury 


SEDAN 





of a ane cl dosed car to the useful- 
ness and activity of a touring model. 


It provides in this car the most 
broadly serviceable vehicle we have 
been able to conceive. 


It does so while retaining that 
ability and economy which are 
among its chief virtues. 


We know you will like this new 
National Touring Sedan, and own- 
ing it, will be proud of it. 


We know it will afford you a 
measure of usefulness and pleasure 
not approximated in any other 
type of car. 





The Six Sedan $2820 - The Twelve Sedan $3420 


7-P: 


assenger Touring Car, 4-Passenger Sport Phaeton, 4-Passenger Roadster, C: 
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( ‘omplete Range of Body Styles in Bc ith Twelve and Six Cylinder 
Open Car Prices—The Six $1995, The Twelve $2595 


MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION, 


Seventeenth Successful Year 
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Canned Mileage | 


11S container of tire 

putty, included as 
part of the contents of 
every Goodyear Tire- 
Saver Kit, is in reality 
canned mileage. 


1S 


It is designed as a filler 
for cuts and gashes in 
damaged treads, to pre- 
vent water and dirt from 
reaching and ruining the 
tire-body. 


If used in time, it will 
add many miles to your 
casings sand effect ‘a con- 
sequent re -duction in 
your tire costs. 


It is just one of several 
means provided in the 
Kit for preventing the 
little troubles from grow- 
ing big. 


Everything you need for 
the economical upkeep 
of tires is contained in 
the Goodyear Tire- 
Saver Kit—tire putty, 
self-cure tube patches, 
inside and outside pro- 
tection patches, cement, 
talc, friction tape, valve 
parts, pressure 
and so on. 


gauge, 


The price of the Kit 
$4.50, $4.75 and $5, ac 
cording to size tri- 
fling in view of the sat 
isfaction and saving it 
affords. 


1S 


The Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 





Heavy 


Saver 


Tourist 
r Iccessories 


Goodyear Tires 
Tubes and“ Tire 


are easy to get from Good year 


Service Station Dealers everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 34 


the outer chinks of the world had beer 
losed. 

And now let the missionary look to it 
with his “big fella God Mahrster of 
whom he preached so engagingly — let 





look to it right well. His praying seemed 
feeble stuff. It had not prote i 
from robbery. It had 
treasure. Perhaps it 


cted 
lost them the churc! 


could not guard then 


against further disasters. Perhaps the 
gods and the old ways and the old shar 
tooth clubs were better after all. Perhaps it 
weuld be better to smash the mi yn out 
right and to deal henceforth wit} pirates as 
their forefathers had dealt. The 


hghting 
waited to know a 

And meantime the poa 
black-browed skipper o {f the Galloway Ls 


was doing his own waiting by his own be 


’ ' ' 
pearl her, the 


d pacing the schooner’s de ike a 
big caged cat He was anxio 
gone, he had all a highwayman’s furious 
eagerness to be gone; but there were dif! 
culties 

His little rum party at McGuire's had 
been somewhat successful He had 
improved it to mend a badly shaken au 
thority, but it had left him with hardly a 
man able to tail to a rope 
“And 
1? g,”” obse rved for ye 


the lank youth 


iS, a! 


too 


besides, there’s somet 


rhaps the tenth time 


who served him as mate. 


Somethin’ making, and you can take your 


colonial oath Feel that air?” He wet i 
bony forefinger and snapped ery 
“Like gum, it is. We m’t be leaving 
this tide.” 

“You mean you hope we wv 
rected his chief, never so amiable as whet 
he was raging. ~ 1 can’t blame y ty 
! lad. If we get a breeze you'l ely have 
to sweat sail on her all by ) pre 
self. That’s where you were foolish to sta. 
sober.” 

That’s where I was wise,” said Gunn) 
with glum significance I want to know 
t's wot these davs I do He tood 
eaning against the house, where his sharp 
face swam detached in the gleam of the 
nnacle-—a weak face, but at times sing 
larly vivid, haunted with cunning and 


troubled with the workings of 
imaginatior \) 


of hurry, there he 


une asiness, 
a rudimentary 
there’ s nd 


oO } 
m 





added, striving to seem offhand We're 
safe to lie ’ere till the weather's ettied and 

en catch the ice » Ke 
is clear dow1 Jacksor t 

a “ill.” 

The skipper stopped close | 1 looming 
muscled giant, in his thin cottor inde! 
shirt and trouser 

‘Will we? Now how do 

ww so much about it?” 

Ih, 1 don’t know nothin’,”’ d me 
Gunny hastily It 
lila”? 
We lhada t rre eif I'n 
ng said the eT the 
adare natn if »red tal | 
had a notion we'd carry no more capt 


aboard this craft but one 
He m 1a pad-foot nearer, and Gu 

need and shrank 

“Oh, you needn't get your monkey 
I ain't said no—'ave | Didn't take } 
side of it when the rest was cr t 
the cruise? | wouldn't stand in when the 
wanted to scrob you.’ 

‘Ah! And why?” 

“Cross the or ly man we got tha 

w to navigate?”’ protested Gunny eager 
‘Not me! ‘Leave it to ’im,’ I told ‘en 
‘'E ain’t noways more anxious than us to 
swing, is *e? And ain’t ’e due to swing the 


first of om if once we get sh 1opped? Just | 


ovec 


it to ‘im respectful-like,’ I says. ‘T« m 
we're sati fied with what we got ar lon't 
care to run no more sishe. B leave 

chief to run the show,’ I say “" e 


reason.” 
“And did 
the Skipper 
“Well, 
of his sash hung 


you say so, Gunny?” purred 
with 


here’s loy: alty 


!”’ In the band 


a little double-ended b ag of 


well 


fine coconut fiber that gave the faintest 
tinkling music as he ran it through his fir 
gers. ‘‘Now just for that—what w 


ese’? A 
Name your wv 


have? A fistful of beauties like tl 
hatful of Chile 
and say your pleasure, my lad. Y 
have your pick from our very next 
Within twenty-four hours!” 

Gunny’s jaw dropped. 

“You're goin’ on with it?” 

“I’m going on.” 

“Where to?” 


dollars? 


‘Well, there’s a station some hundre« 
mile off, in charge of two msumptive 
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No buttons 
No hooks 


One pull of the belt 
fastens it snugly and 


smartly 
Relt cuffs, too, for wind 


or rain 
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are superior Varnishes and Enamels that make the home 
sttractive. Goto your Kyanize Dealer today and let him 
recommend the proper K yanize Finish or Enamel to beau- 
tify and preserve your floors, furniture and woodwork. 


Use the one he recommends, and experience satisfaction. 
Kyanize Floor Finish, one of the Ky Kyanize White Enamel, another Ky- 
anize Products, is the most durable it anize Product, produces a_ perfect 
» make. Brightens and white surface that will not crack, 

peel or soften. Can be washed re- 
all interior woodwork Eight peatedlyv and keeps its high finish for 
popular colors and “clear 


erves floors, stairways, furniture 
years. Dull or egg-shell, as you prefer 


Your Kyanize dealer—a good man to consult—will give youa trial can 
of any Kyanize Product, if you'll buy from him a1 0c brush to apply it. 
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One shambling rough tried to rush him 
by the corner of the house, was tripped and 
allowed to fall neatly against a fist like a 


| bollard. The knife of another went flying 


from his hand, and himself into the scup- 
pers. A third yelled unhappily asa bucket of 
sea water washed him out of his dream- 
ing. Until, at last, the sodden half dozen 
had been kicked more or less into wakeful- 
ness and dazed submission. 

“‘And you're the handsome lot that was 
going to do for me!” observed the skipper 
slowly with a glint of teeth. “‘Swine!”’ 

Straddling wide-legged, looking down 
from knotted black brows and lowered lids, 
he passed them in contemptuous review. 
His wet shirt clung sheer upon the hairy 
hide and corded thews of him. He seemed 
to bulk against the sky. And there, with 


| swollen assurance, in which was something 


monstrous and appalling, he made his de- 
fiance of them and of chance, of events, 
of retribution, of all checks and bars—the 
bold, furious, unconquered embodiment of 


evil and evil will. 


“‘I’m speaking to you!” he said. ‘This 
cruise goes through, weather or wind or 
crew as may be. It goes through, and all 


| heaven or hell can’t stop me now. Tyree, 


Molloy, Silveira—and you over there, you 
new bird with the fuzzy face, whatever's 
your beach-combing name before I sign 
you on with a boot’s end—you hear me? 
Jump!” 

Under the first cloud-ridden glimmer, 


| with a racing tide and a hot, puffy breeze 


for sea. 


| and see what it reads now. 


| gling, to obey. 


out of the northwest that made her sails 
bulge like insolent cheeks, the schooner 
shot the narrow passage and stood off 


Vv 


N BOARD of her no word passed in 

hearing of the giant at the wheel; but, 
as she was driving out beyond the last 
nested reefs and mending her pace under 
full canvas, many a glance flickered from 
eye to uneasy eye along her decks. There 
were warnings abroad sufficiently ominous 
to such a crew, already harried and op- 
pressed. 

A haze filled all of space, and yet lacked 
any palpable quality of fog or mist. Nosun 
appeared; and yet the brief squalls, veer- 
ing sharply between lulls, might have come 
from a heating caldron. They came heavier 
and brought no coolness, but a prickling 
and a crawling that fretted the nerves. 
Men hung to rail or stay along the tilting 
decks and leaned thirstily into the blast or 
sidelong watched the ragged seas, or heark- 
ened with covert anxiety to a low, moaning 
sound that grew on the air. It was a time 
overcast with suspense, dark and trou- 
blous, well set for that strange climax to 
which, with all her burdens of guilt and ter- 
ror and malign purpose, went posting so 
swiftly the Galloway Lass. 

The skipper made his first concession 
when he relaxed to wipe away a stinging 
blink of sweat and summoned Gunny with 
a jerk of his head. 

“You that’s so clever at the glass,” he 
said with an unwonted rasp, “hop below 

The unfortunate mate, who seemed to 
move in a state of stupor since the failure of 
his revolt, went, limply sliding and dan- 
A moment later he crawled 
up the companion again and clung there 
making lip talk against the wind until his 
chief impatiently called the nearest hand to 


| the wheel and stepped across. 


“I said, where'd you shift it?” piped 
Gunny. 

“Shift what?” 

“The aneroid.”’ 

The skipper dove past him into the cabin 


| and presently returning took him softly by 


the neck and pulled him backward. 

“If you did that ” he began. 

But Gunny’s fluttering lids covered no 
secret this time. 

““My Gaw, wot would I doit for? I come 
to look, like you said and the thing ain’t 
there! That's all I know.’ 

The skipper reflected darkly. 

“Who else has been down here?” 

But the mate had seen no one, and they 
were left to puzzle the theft, with all its sin- 
ister possibilities. 

“If anybody thinks he can make me 
turn back that way he’s due for a shock,’ 
said the pearl poacher. 

They fad more to puzzle them ere long. 
The morning retreated to a sullen twilight, 
with a sky as low as a smoky ceiling, and 
lost even the coppery tint that falsely had 
brightened it. The schooner was running a 
waste that seemed smeared with plumbago, 
in which the waves ranged disorderly, like a 
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huddling crowd with upflung caps, that fell 
always behind, to windward. Far and clear 
of all weather breaks in the coral group, she 
had now to labor the great ground swell, cnd 
she met it but sluggishly—too sluggishly 
They learned why when Gunny, dispatched 
on another errand, came staggering aft with 
the sounding rod. 

“A foot an’ a half!” he cried. “And 
makin’ fast!” 

His chief turned a convulsed face on him 
and would have struck him to the deck, for 
half the men had heard; but just then a 
black squall sent all reeling; and while they 
scrambled in the wash, with a rending jar 
the main topmast snapped short. 

Bedlam broke, with an uproar of panic 
voices, of slatting canvas and plunging 
seas, until the skipper’s bellowing chal 
lenge mounted higher; until he sprang on 
the man at the wheel and plucked him off 
Climbing the spokes, he snatched the 
schooner up, and had to climb as nimbly 
back and snatch her round to meet the next 
gust. With his orders beating about their 
ears like hail, all hands ran to secure, to 
lower and reef. Once more he mastered 
them. But after the start had passed, after 
she had filled away again more easily under 
his gentling, and his eye dropped to the 
binnacle, it was his own turn to stand 
stricken, slac k-lipped. 

“Gunny! he called in a change od and 
hurried tone. “Gunny—se e here The 
mate brought up in his grip. “‘W hat’ s been 
the course?” 

““W'y—west b’ south, ain't it?” 

“Will you tell me what you see on that 
eard?”’ 

And Gunny looked, and had reason to 
look; for within some short interval, run 
ning close-and-by on the one tack, the 
Galloway Lass had managed to swing s hip 
through nearly one hundred and eighty de 
grees and was now scooting back on her 
tracks—that was the impossible thing the 
“a said. 

Gunny swept his hopeless, haunted gaze 
about the curtained ring of s a. 

“We’ re through! Somethin’s queered i 
Somethin’s queered the whole craft—us 
and her and the whole show. It’s a curse 
on us!" And, though his pale face was 
streaming, a shuddering took him. “| 
knew ‘ow it would be, along of all this 
cross work. Galloway Lass! Galloway 
Lass! Wot a name! We're meat!” 

But the skipper had caught from the 
deck a blown strand of small rope and was 
thrusting it at him and speaking short and 
thick in his throat: 

“Something something How 
? It’s the lanyard—the lanyard 


» 
about this? 
from that topmast bac kstay. Cut! She 
didn’t give; she was cut! Something 
queered us?” The blood congested in his 
swarthy cheek. ‘“‘Somebody, you mean! 
Somebody did that; somebody crabbed 
the glass and faked the card with an iron. 
Somebody’s queered us—and, by the holy 
cripes, somebody's going to die for it!” 

A commotion forward among the crew 
arrested his questing glance, and, following 
their lifted faces, he stared aloft upon a 
singular spectacle. 

As if the ship had been one gigantic can- 
delabrum, from every point of her rigging 
pallid, ghostly flames were weaving upward 
Each mast and spar was tipped with them: 
and at the center of the display, in the cross 
trees, sat the hand who had climbed thers 
to clear away the raffle of the broken top 
mast. His head was bare, and round and 
over him the spectral fluid played like a 
nimbus, so that his hair stood on end and 
the very tips of his fingers crackled with it 
The schooner wallowed on, and still those 
unearthly fires wavered about her in will-o’- 
the-wisp ribbons; and still the man wrought 
calmly at his task. The wind moaned out 
of the blurred horizon. Hissing seas leaped 
to the assault of the rail. A seabird winged 
past with a harsh cry. 

It was all too much for the craven lot of 
the Galloway Lass. Their wailing rose 
along the decks; and they cowered—all 
but Gunny; Gunny, with his sharper trick 
of vision, who stabbed the air. 

‘That's the man!” he yelled, in instant 
complete conviction. 

“Hey?” said the skipper, blinking; and 
he shook himself together with a brutal 
oath. “It’s only the corposants, you ass! 
Natural enough. Did you never see an 
electric storm a-shipboard?” 

But Gunny’s claw sank into his arm. 

“I'm tellin’ you that’s ‘im—that’s your 
man—the somebody you're lookin’ for!’ 

“What?” 

Concluded on Page 41) 
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Its nose, body and 
instantly 


A dog points by instinct 
tail come into line naturally 

So with the hunter and his gun 

Armed with the right gun, he “points” it 
instinctively. If properly balanced, his gun comes 
up into line naturally, as easily as pointing a finger. 

But if the gun is not right, if it has not been 
perfectly balanced in the shop, it 
won't work out well in practice, 
just as a dog, if not properly bred, 
will not work out well with 
master in the field. 

The Winchester Model 12 Re- 
peater is a thoroughbred of shot- 
guns. It has been classed by 
experts as ‘‘ The Perfect Repeater.”’ 


its 


Its balance enables you to get 
onto fast flying birds instantly. 
Pointed right, it never fails to bring 
down the game. 

Fifty years of the best gun- 
making reputation have produced in the Win- 


chester Model 12, a gun of almost human 
instincts. It is a triumph of guncraft. Nicely 
balanced, with its slim, graceful barrel, the 


Model 12 is a beautiful weapon, with a fascina 
tion about it that few sportsmen can resist. 
The pattern that brings down the game 
The remarkable game-getting pattern of the 
Winchester Model 12, shooting its own stand- 
ard ammunition, is the result of infinite care 
taken in boring the barrel. 
The right amount of choke for different loads 
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Those Remarkable Pertod Howards 


HE genius of America is that every 
man achieves by expressing his own 
personality. His reach toward progress 
may be through intellect, which is Ionic 
Greece—through that power in affairs which 
was the glory of Augustan Rome—through 
the daring which made Tudor England one 
of the most brilliant periods of human history 
—by the intimate good sense which was the 
special faculty of the Victorian era. 
These are not the days, nor is the Ameri- 


Kk. HOWARD 


can the man, for the trite, the commonplace. 
To the Howard Watch, with its fine 


precision and its association with the foremost 


Americans of three-quarters of a century—the 
Period idea brings the first conception of 
personality in watch design. 

There is not a watch purchaser anywhere 
in America but can satisfy his individual taste 
in a Period Howard, Not every jeweler can 
sell you a Howard Watch. The jeweler who 
can is a good man to know, 
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(Concluded from Page 38 

“Look at ’im now!” 

And so the skipper did; and so did all the 
crew. They glared at the hand in the rig- 
ging. 

Having finished his job, he lowered him- 
self soberly by the shrouds until he was 
halfway down; and there, suddenly aware 
of their fixed regard, he stopped. It was 
the first proper sight they had had of him 
since his coming—the stranger, the new re- 
cruit from Baliang. Able, silent, inconspicu- 
ous always, he had moved among them like 
a stolid wraith in the gloom, doing his work, 
doing the work of three, unmolested, hardly 
noticed. But at this moment they saw 
him quite well; and, indeed, of himself he 
was no great person to see, if it had not 
been for his clothes. 

Hestayed on the ratlines, peering through 
ut them, a squat, stubble-bearded, some- 
what shrunken little fat man, garbed in an 
entire but very ill-fitting suit of rusty black, 
whereof the coat was buttoned straight and 
close to the chin—the unmistakable sign of 
a clergyman the world round. 

“It’s a livin’ curse, any’ow!” cried 
Gunny with a crack of cruel laughter 
“There ’e is—the cove that ’ad the wheel a 
while ago—the one that worked this dirty 
game on us. And a preacher, after all, to 
scuttle a ship! Hallelujah!” 

The murmur took another note as the 
crew surged in; but it was the skipper him- 
self, leaving Gunny at the wheel, who thrust 
them aside and leaped to the lower shrouds. 

“What are you doing in those slops, my 
lad?”’ he asked pleasantly. ‘‘ Never tell me 
it’s your trade!” 

The man above stood there, with tag- 
ends of the garments flapping about him in 
the wind. 

7 No,” hesaid. “They WwW as loaned to me 

“Ah! What for?” 

“To wear aboard this craft.”’ 

**And what for that?” 

**So I could wreck her,”’ said the stranger 
calmly. 

He stayed, looking down at them, the 
ring of upturned faces, savage with hate 
and superstitious dread, down on the heav- 
ing decks and the whole devoted fabric of 
the vessel, and spoke: 

“So I could bring you to answer. For 
Baliang—-for Mele—for Vatu—for ll 
crimes and all the wrong you done in these 
islands and meant to do. For my men you 
killed, my ship you stole—for the sake of 
all the poor souls, black and white, against 
And answer you will! You'll 
never find that leak, for one thing—I know 
the poor old girl too well, you see; and for 
another, the rigging’s all cut and slashed. 
Your piratin’ cruise is ended here, you big, 
bloody-handed murderer, for you and all 
your outfit!” 

The crew swarmed at him in a snarling 
pack. “Chuck ’im over! Stash ‘im 
drown’d ’im!” 

The skipper took a step on the shrouds, 
looking up, and his teeth were bared to the 
gums. 

“Will you come down?” he purred in his 
throat. 

The other did not stir. 

“Well,” grinned the skipper, “it’s a 
truthsome jest. I'll be most highly pleased 
to fetch you.”” And he began to climb. 

He was part way up, with one hand reach- 
ing for a ratline, when the vessel swung 
over on the next deep swell; and in that in- 
stant the man above merely dropped on 
him—dropped, like a blotchy black spider 
froma web, to his shoulders, about his neck 
and wrenched him away in the impact. 
The two bodies fell grappled together, 
struck the channels with a shock that quiv- 
ered through the ship, bounded off into the 
sea—and disappeared. . . . 

Not finally. The condemned crew of 
the Galloway Lass had one more glimpse 
of that deadly struggle—the last, dim adum- 
bration of its closing gesture. Gunny in- 
stinctively had put the wheel down; and 
us the schooner hung in the eye of the wind, 
with a shivering of reef points and a pound- 
ing plaint of boom tackles, they stared off 
to leeward and astern. Through the smother 
they discerned a massive, bulky something 
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floating half-submerged, low and rolling in 
the gray spume. And there they presently 
saw, or seemed to see, two figures rise to a 
footing—giant and pygmy—and meet 
But the pygmy must somehow have gained 
a decisive weapon, for he struck from a 
raised arm and the one that fell was the 
eh... + 

Then a great black shadow as of brood- 
ing wings swept through the upper air, the 
wind leaped, shouting, down, and they saw 


no more. 
\ HEN next he arrived on Baliang he 
wore the garb of modesty, still sop- 
ping from the sea, but quite complete; and 
he carried a short, steel-tipped lance, on 
which he leaned as a staff. In this pilgrim 
guise he stumbled a painful and laborious 
way up the beach among the jack-fruit 
trees, many times pausing, leaving an er- 
rant track in the coral sand, but at lengt! 
appearing in the strong morning light at the 
site of the Reverend David Colhoun’s late 
mission. 

There was nothing left of that conse- 
crated chapel but a few of the posts, lear 
ing crazily, and a bench or two, on whic! 
were listlessly grouped some few of 
elder brethren. The rest of the structure 
had been blown to straws. The rest of the 
congregation had suffered a dispersion 
from grace almost as wide. And the Rever- 
end David himself was making his final 
plea, and one without hope, for a beaten 
cause, when he was aware that he had lost 
the attention of his audience 

Entered to him and to them the strange! 
and, while they gazed at him with bulging 
eyes, dropped heavily on the end of a benc! 

“You!” gasped the* Reverend David 
““Man alive! How on earth did you get 
back here?” 

The stranger raised a face seamed and 
arawn. 

“Who—me?” he said 
enough. There was a 
swayed and would have fallen but that 
Colhoun took him about the s} ders. “A 
whale,” he said. “‘You remember? It’s in 
the story, ain’t it, mister? Only 
was dead, with the harpoon and the rope 
still to him.” 

**You came ashore on a dead whale!” 

“Like Jonah. Leastways as he might 
have done, for it happened so to me; and 
you'll find what’s left of mine out there on 
the reefs. You mind how it goes? ‘Now 
the word of the Lord come unto Jonah,’ it 
says. ‘Now the word of the Lord come unto 
Jonah.’ And it certainly did, mister; be 
cause that’s me. And by the same token | 


vi 


the 






this one 


have to thank you, too, mister, and to 
pay 2 

He braced his failing strength with an ef 
fort; and, fumbling in the breast of his coat 


he drew out a little double-ended bag of fine 
coconut fiber, which gave the faintest tink- 
ling music as he laid it in the pastor’s hand. 
“I aim to pay for pilotage, if "t 
forgot.” 
“The pearls!” cried 
pearls o’ the mission!” 


you ain 


Colhoun 


“ The 


“Aye! And now you'll be buildin’ that 
church, won't you? An _ honest-t’-God 
church, as you meant? And maybe 


maybe a school for the little kids as well 
what? To teach ’em. To teach the little 
nigger kids, mister, that never had no 


and never knew no better; and give 
the 


chance 
‘em what they need—the books and 
stories and the good words!” 

“ And the songs?” asked Colhoun gently, 
with a true instinct. 


“Aye!” nodded Captain Jeffrey. ‘The 
songs too.”’ 
And earnestly, eagerly then, the little 


faithful group, at a signal from their mis- 
sionary, lifted their voices in the favorite 
hymn: 


D’o num-’ res hosts of 
D’o arth and hell my way 
"E sare -ly leads me still a-lor 
"Es lov’ n’-k-ind-’ oh, ’ow stron’! 
"Es lov’ n'-k-ind-'e "Es lor’ n'-i 


"Es lov’ n'’-k-ind-’e $3, oh, ‘ow stron’! 


“Amen! 
Jonah Jeffrey. 


mit-ay Joe 


Op- pose 





Amen!” breathed Captair 
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Re-Pla-Stop Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Raab! ‘ 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


S} LECTION of anelectric cleaner oft 
— 


times places the housewife in a quan 








emicr 


dary The fact, however, that over a 
quarter million women have chosen the 
Frantz Premier — and are delighted with 
makes this shopping task 


more simple for those who are informed 


Nine Pounds of Sterling Quality ! \ 


We have branches and dealers nearly 
Our 


their choice 





every 
where price is modest 


if desired. Box 


% The Frantz 


time payments 
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Premier Co., Cleveland, O 
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Must Make Good or We Will 


he Genco name, the trademark Gene 
the Genco guarantee — all 
represent a standard of definite, uniform 
razor quality that has no equal in the field 
of razor making. Our more than 500 master 
cutlers have ground the guesswork out of 
razor buying. There are now many millions 
of satisfied Genco shavers. 
Send $2 to us if your dealer cannot supply 
you. If your skin is tender ot your bear 
wiry, send $3 for the heavier, extta full 
concave Genco razor. Ask for our free 
booklet, ““A Real Shave."’ Of value to 
all self-shavers. 


GenevaCutleryCo., 30Gates Ave.,Geneva,N.Y 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of High Grade 
Razors in the World 


DEALERS : 


Wehavea prohtable selling propo- 
sition for you. Write us about it, 


All Weather Is 
Good Weather. 





| Berlin. 
position of the armies of Germany in the 





HAT’S the weather- 
what’s the difference 
—if you wear a “patrick.” 


The long fibre Northern 

Wool from which these 

garments are made, comes 

from sheep that thrive in 

the snow. This wool is made 

into a distinctive cloth, different 

from ordinary wool which character- 
izes the genuine and original 


nave AR SaseThen weather LY 


The “patrick”’ is the original Mackinaw 
and has established a vogue which 
started in the Northwest and now is 
recognized as the smart coat for rough 
weather and all outdoor pastimes. It is especially appreciated 
for motoring. Besides the ‘ patrick”’ are “great patricks”’ (long 
coats), caps, auto robes and blankets. Of Patrick Wool are also 
Macka-knit Sweaters and Socks. 


For sale at best stores. Write for ‘‘ The Patrick Book,”’ showing 
styles for men, women and children, patterns and colors. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILL, 205 Commerce St., Duluth, Minn. 


Style B-BB 


Double- breasted patrick,” 
haw! collar, two-button 
belt. All Patrick colors 


| in cash. 
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MEXICO~ENEMY OR ALLY? 


Concluded from Page 4 


officer told me that when it is finished it will 
be powerful enough to communicate with 
Japan. Though American observers have 
heard this they consider it improbable. 

Six months ago the present government 

was exceedingly suspicious of Americans and 
especially of the United States Government. 
To a great extent Ambassador Fletcher, 
who speaks Spanish and knows the char- 


| acteristics of Latin peoples, has been able to 


reéstablish confidence in many circles, but 
his task is by no means completed. There 
is a strong anti-American sentiment here, 

which is being augmented by the pro- 
German propaganda. This morning I was 


| told in several places that the Allies were 


about to be defeated and that Russia was 
to join with Austria-Hungary and Japan 


| against England, France and the United 


States. Every time I have passed the big 
German book store, where German photo- 
graphs and maps are displayed, the side- 


| walks have been crowded with people. In 
| one window hangs the same map of Europe 


that one sees in many shop windows in 
It is a gigantic chart showing the 
that Ger- 


occupied territories—a “proof” 


} | many is winning the war. 


The lack of confidence in the ability of 
the Allies to defeat Germany and old sus- 
picion of the United States are thetwothings 
that hamper the leading Mexicans who are 
working for a closer relationship between 
Mexico and the Powers fighting Central 
Europe. Most intellectual Mexicans, as 
well as many govérnment officials, realize 
that the best interests of Mexico are with 
those of the United States, France and 
England, but the prejudice of the people is 


| difficult to overcome. 


The question of what attitude Mexico 
should ultimately take regarding the world 
war is very closely connected with the 
Mexican puzzle to-day. This proble m is: 

“How can Mexico obtain money? 

The first conclusion that the American 
experts reached after two months’ examina- 
tion of the Mexican records was that the 
nation was bankrupt. One of the officials 
began the dictation of a report beginning 
with that statement. Then, when he tried 
to establish his conclusion by facts, the 
facts failed him. So he finally concluded 
that if the government is reorganized along 
scientific business lines it will be able to 

weather the present storm without finan- 
cial aid from a foreign country. In coming 
to this conclusion, however, this authority 


| was compelled to disregard the foreign debt 


and foreign obligations of this government. 


Our Southern Neighbor's Finances 


The records of the present government 


| show that President Carranza asked con- 


gress to authorize three loans: The first, 
amounting to a hundred and fifty million 
pesos, to be used to pay deficits; the second 


| loan that Mr. Carranza sought amounted 
| to fifty million pesos, to be used to rebuild 
| andreconstruct the railroads; the third loan 


for which the authority of the national con- 


| gress was asked was for a hundred million 


pesos, to establish a “‘ bank of issue.” 
Something of the financial crisis facing 
Mexico may be gathered from these figures: 
Fourteen months ago the estimated 
revenue of the Constitutionalist govern- 
ment was four million pesos—about two 
million dollars—a month. To-day the esti- 
mated revenue is a hundred and seven mil- 


| lion pesos annually; but the present budget 
| calls for an expenditure of eighty million 


pesos more than the income. The Carranza 


| government is operating on a cash basis 


now and is spending more than it is making, 
and government officials are being paid 
only seventy-five per cent of their salaries 
This deficit does not take into con- 
sideration any of the foreign obligatiors. 

It is the contention of the American ex- 


| perts and of certain government officials 


that through governmental economies this 


| deficit can be cut down so that it will not be 


dangerous and new bonds can be issued to 

replace bonds held in foreign countries. 
The other view of the financial situation, 

which is the predominant one, is that the 


present government cannot continue with- 
out the aid of foreign capital. This would 
seem to be the belief of President Carranza 
too, inasmuch as he asked the federal con 
gress for authority to raise several hundred 
million pesos. 

There are but two sources from which the 
money might come: Either American bank- 
ers will take the bonds and sell them, or the 
United States Government will loan money 
to the southern neighbor. 

New York bankers will not loan money 
to Mexico unless very definite guarantees 
are given by that country that hereafter 
American citizens and American property 
in Mexico will be protected. This has been 
candidly explained to the Mexican authori- 
ties. 

On the other hand the United States 
Government cannot loan money to Mexico 
because it is forbidden by the Constitution 
unless Congress passes a special act, and it 
is stated that the Administration will not 
recommend sach a loan and that Congress 
would not pass such an act. By the terms 
of the act that enables the United States to 
loan money to foreign governments during 
the war it is particularly stipulated that 
funds can be loaned only to allies. This, 
too, has been explained to the Mexican 
Government. 


Will Mexico Join the A'lies? 


The easiest way and perhaps the most 
successful way out of the present financial 
difficulties in Mexico would be for this 
country to break off diplomatic relations 
with Germany and join the international 
league of nations that will follow this war 
to establish the peace of the world. 

Should the Carranza government fall 
there are on the horizon to-day no leaders 
or group of men w ho could take hold and 
do as well as the Carranza government is 
doing. There are rebel leaders in various 
parts of the country from Villa in the North 
to Zapata in the mountains near Mexico 
City and General Pelaez in the oil fields 
outside of Tampico. Once this government 
falls terror will reign again in all parts of 
the country; and inasmuch as the United 
States and the Allies are almost wholly de- 
pendent upon Mexico for oil and some 
ion ‘rals, a state of anarchy here could not 
be permitted ‘to interfere with the supply of 
these valuable war necessities. If the revo- 
lution breaks out again the only solution 
will be American intervention, which not 
only would be costly but would divert toa 
certain degree the energy of the United 
States, which should be concentrated upon 
the war in Europe. 

No one knows this better than the Ger- 
mans in Mexico, and though they are play- 
ing the present government they are also 
preparing for the time when there may be 
trouble here, to injure the United States. 
At present they want to keep Mexico 
neutral. 

The Carranza government has been told 
officially that as far as the United States 
Government is concerned it is not in Amer- 
ica’s interest for Mexico to declare herself 
an ally, but entirely in the interests of 
Mexico. Whether President Carranza and 
hisgovernment willrealize this, and whether, 
even if they do, they will be able to carry 
through a break with Berlin, are unan- 
swerable questions. One must await de- 
velopments. 

The Mexican puzzle to-day really is: 
“Will Mexico be an ally or an enemy of the 
United States?” 

What Mexico will do not even President 
Carranza knows, or if he does he is success- 
ful in keeping all indications of his inten- 
tion from his friends and advisers. If an 
attempt is made to reform the government 
and put thousands of followers out of office 
and this fails, then the Carranza govern- 
ment will fall. In this event intervention 
will undoubtedly follow, at least in the oil 
districts. Mexico will have to decide be- 
tween the friendship of the United States 
and that of Germany. 

Upon this decision rests the success of 
the revolution and the future policy of the 
United States. 
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At the end of the rainbow, An' thar aint no gold 
GJve been told In that fairy hoard 
Thars a fairy pot As bright as the sunshine 
Gull of fairy gold, The ole sun stored 
But J never went thar to see. In Velvet to make it ripe. 


Gd ruther sit still, An’ no gold that ever 
In my easy chair. J heard about 
r thars gold enou h 4s as good as the mellowness 
Yn you chilen's hair Nature brings out 

Jo make a rich man of me. In the Velvet in my ole pipe 


Letoel Joe 
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United States Tires 
Their Supreme Success 


Just as only the day and night vigilance at sea can bring 
the reward of victory over the undersea enemies of commerce, 

—so has the same kind of unremitting vigilance already 
given the United States Tire Company the reward of supreme 
success in tire making. 

It is a vigilance so self-critical that every possible source 
of tire weakness is more than overcome in United States Tires, 

—with the result that United States Tires—the ‘Royal 
Cord’, the ‘Nobby’, the ‘Chain’, the ‘Usco’, and the ‘Plain’— 
have demonstrated their supremacy in tiredom, 

—supremacy in low mileage cost, 

—supremacy in anti-skid service, 

—as proved by their steady, persistent sales increases. 


e 
cnet; United States Tires 22: 
‘Royal Cord’, Motor Trucks, 


‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, Motorcycles, 


“mu  AveGoodTires "== 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have all the Ster- | 
ling Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. | 
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STANNERTON & SONS 


Continued from Page 13 


**] had a sort of nasty pride in that thing 


It was a losing game, but I didn’t want 
even Bradshaw to kn ow it. It was that or 
close the plant. I could have saved some- 
thing by just closing up; but there was 


always the problem of what would become 


of the men. I got to hoping something 
would turn up. I tried toys. Toys! Good 
Lord! That was the last resort. I had to 
hide my losses from Bradshaw. I hired a 
one-room office in Chicago and— well, you 
see the point. I sold to myself and settled 
the losses out of my own pox ket. Some- 


times I think Bradshaw has his sus} 
But the old fool is an oyster, anyway.” 

Layton was watching the old man nar- 
rowly. Every statement seemed to be 
grated out as though between gritted teeth. 
It came hard, this And yet 
there was a clear light of sincerity in Stan 
ne rton’s eyes. 

*‘Yes,”’ the old man concluded, = 
my folly has landed me. High and 
dry! Do you know,” he out 
harply, jumping to his feet, “that I am at 
the end of my rope! I can’t get through 
another year unless things change! Every- 
thing will be Even this house! Yes, 
even this! I can nothing out of the 
wreck 

He must have observed the amazed ex- 
pression on Layton’s face, and mistaken it 
for concern, for he immediately 


icons, 


contfessior 


this is 
where 


rasped 


gone. 


Save 


persona! 
said: 

‘Don’t be afraid, 
be taken care of! 
pense!” 

“] wasn’t thinking of that, believe me,” 
replied Layton hastily. “I had far differ- 
ent matters in mind.” 

“Can anything under heaven be done in 
a mess like this?”’ was the tremulous in- 
quiry, showing how Stannerton, in his 
nervous condition, shifted easily from 
anger to a pathetic desire to lean upon a 
strong arm. “I have heard great things 
about the new ideas of efficiency. There 
are hundreds of leaks perhaps in my meth- 


Mr. Layton! You'll 
I've counted on your ex- 


ods. No doubt I have wasted money and 
material. I am an old-fashioned man.” 
He paused and stared gloomily at the dying 
hire 


Try as he might, Layton could not see in 
the story he had just heard merely a mud- 
dle caused by stupid conservatism, willful- 
ness and inefficiency. He looked far back 
of that—he couldn't help it—to that part- 
nership that had meant everything to the 
proud father—and had never been realized. 
It was for this, he saw, that Samuel Stan- 
nerton had slaved, and the door of happiness 
had been shut in his face! The bitterness of 
it! And the hopeless years! 

Suddenly light crept upon Layton; 
he saw why the old man had 
toward bankruptcy, trying to keep his 
little family of workmen together. His son 
was gone, and in place of that son the father 
had flung open his paternal heart—though 
he had assumed an exterior of gall and 
wormwood—and had tried to father them 
all. Against his will, refusing even to admit 
to himself any tender feeling, Samuel 
Stannerton had given out to his old em- 
ployees yes, even to his young ones that 
love which had not perished with his own 
flesh and blood. They were his family 
Stannerton & Sons— which he had tr 
keep together when the time came to sell 
the business. He called himself a fool for 
what he had done, yet even now his one 
desire was to keep his little flock together. 
And that was why, in of his secre- 
tiveness, he could bring a stranger to his 
home and pour out to him the history of 
his failure! 

The young fellow felt something rising 
in his throat, something that had nothing 
to do with business, and that intercepted 
the words he tried to utter. 

‘Mr. Stannerton,” he managed to say 
finally, ‘I have never been honored with a 
confidence like this. It makes no difference 
what I think, what anyone thinks, of the 
wisdom of what you have done; I honor you 
for it. I want to shake your hand, and I 
want to help you.” 

Samuel Stannerton turned swiftly. It 
was evident that he was struggling against 
a desire to recant. He craved human sym- 
pathy; and yet wanted to resent it. Every- 
thing that was thrifty and prudent in him 
cried out against his sentimental folly. But 
he detected something greater than sym- 
pathy in Layton’s face, and that was under- 
standing. A young man who could somehow 


and 
stumbled 


ied to 


spite 





put himself in the place of an old mat 
holding out his hand Cheir fingers came 
together. There was an instant of pressure 

Stannerton flung himself wearily into a 
chair. 

‘This is foolish 
“You'll end by thinking me a r 
But he knew it was not so. A littl 
asked: “‘Is there any way out?” 

“Skillful workmen, with water power, in 
a country covered with timber,” said Lay- 
ton, talking better than he knew, “is a 
combination, Mr. Stannerton, that must 
yield results. Out of that combination are 
coming, as I see it at this moment, the 
wrong products Or if they are the right 
products, then they are 
right way to the wrong market, or the 
v to the right market l 


this sounds like 


was 


nonsense!" he criec 





going either in the 








r ng way 
all nothing but words, but 
I am sure I am right. 


‘I could start in the farther end of your 
factory, and put the whole place upon a 
scientific basis of production. That is what 
must finally be done. But it is slow worl 
and if there is a loss—a heart-leak—that 
must be stopped first. You know, Mr 


Stannerton, there is a tremendous world 
conflict going on. Values are more liquid 
than the world ever knew before. There are 
chances 

The old man interrupted him. 


**Not war orders!” - protested ‘Even 
if we were equipped I wouldn't do it 
“You are thinking of munitions,”’ went 


on Layton eagerly. “I am 
war orders if you please; but the work lam 
thinking of is really peace orders. The 
farm labor of the world must go on. There 
is a big need for better farming methods in 
Europe right in the midst of this frightful 
killing. Mr. Stannerton, let me go out of 
this town to-morrow morning with dreams 


not. Call them 


in my head. I'll come back with realities 
for you. I came here as a production en- 
gineer. Let me be a bigger engineer for 
you. Give me the authority to act and 


I'll bring you back a business, temporary 
maybe, but a constructive business that you 
won't be ashamed of. Then let me get to 
work and put efficiency into factory and 
office—and the plant will stay in Hawley!” 

Stannerton shook his head. He 
weary; his years were telling on him; and 
even if he had the will he had not the 
energy torespond. But Layton was not dis- 
couraged this time. He had warmed to 
his own illusions, if illusions they were; and 
he went away from the Stannerton home 
glowing, and conjured up a thousand inter- 
views on his way to the hotel. 

In the morning Samuel Stannerton 
startled Layton by greeting him, as he 
entered the owner's office, with a sharp: 

“IT have thought it over. I see what’s in 
your mind. You may be right. Let’s talk 
it over right now!” 


was 


As the result of their conference Layton 
left Hawley on the noon train for New 


York. But he found time before he went to 
go up to the big house he had left only a few 
hours before. 

Dora Stannerton 
welcome yn her face 
dancing. 

“You 
happy, 
out her hand. “I dor 


You did it, 


with a 


is blood 


him 
sent h 


greeted 
that 


made my grandfather almost 
somehow!” she exclaimed, holding 
*t want to know your 
secre ts that’s all, and I thank 
yi vu! 

‘Don’t thank me!” he answered. “It 
was What you said to me that made it pos- 
sible for me to u unders tand him. It is you 
that I must the That's what I came up 
for, that and ~— = that I'm off for New 
York with big things in prospect. And to 
Sa) Z 

He hesitated, and suddenly realized that 
he had nothing to say 


She looked at him a little wistfully, then 
slowly a light came into her eyes. It was as 
though in a flash of recognition something 
had been revealed to the woman within the 
girl. She had looked him full in the eyes 
with innocent faith the night before Now 
she drew a little back and turned away 
without speaking 

‘And to say good- by, ast greeny, & 
I come back,”” murm ured L min a voice 
that sounded unlike his own; and the next 
moment he had touched her hand awk- 


wardly and was speeding down the path to 
the street. 

He stopped as he reached the corner of 
the big lot, and looked back at the house. 
Then with a guilty feeling he boyishly 
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\PRipaneo MUSTARD’ 


if GULDEN'S 


SAR LES GULDEN, New fe** 





f ULDEN’S has guarded the 
J blend for over half a century. 

{| Ordinary mustard is “flat-tasting”— 
[ while Gulden’s has a flavor that is 
spicy, appetizing—the rva/ mustard 

f taste. Made from nature’s purest 
| materials—no preservative, no adul- 
[ teration. Alwaysfresh—ready to serve. 


f Insist on Gulden’s 
Look for the Gulden bottle 
[ CHARLES GULDEN, INC, 
40-50 Elizabeth St. New York City, N. Y. 


An American Standard Since 1867 
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“A teaspoonful of Gul- 
den’s Mustard adds the 
‘finishing flavor’ te 
Welsh Rarebit, 
Marion Harris Neil, the 


famous cooking expert. 


'GULDEN S MUSTARD 


f) THE SECRET BLEND GIVES IT THE FLAVOR 
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Has Many Uses 


Re { 
onomica 
usetul 
Sardines 
Cold Meats ¢ 


Potato Salad 
Sandwiches 


M 


eat Loal 


Ham & Cabbage 
Fried of Broiled Fish 
Frankfurters 
In Salad Dressings 


To Flavor 


Sauces 
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Now Yours at $8 Saving 


There's real rest for you in one 


of these famous Royal Easy Chairs. 


Enjoy Your Evenings 


after the busy day, in the way you'd rn to 
i 


enjoy them \ 


Here’s Our Liberal Offer 


Send for Free Book, “ 


Conscious Rest” 


“Royal Easy Chair Co. 


1105 Chicago 5t., 
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Action 


means everything ina fire- 
arm. Sure, never-failing 
action at the moment of need 
is the supreme test. 

You’ ll always find a Savage 
product where the service 
is the hardest. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
> Savage Ave. Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of High Power and 
Small Caliber S porting Rifles 


+ 2 ee neers 


ening smile. 








You ‘Can Clean 
the Bowl Easily 


An irksome task becomes easy when you 
sprinkle a little 


JSani-Flush 


in the toilet bowl every few days. It removes stains, 
cleans the trap, and puts an end to scrubbing and 
dipping. Use Sani-Flush in toilet bowls only. 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is needed wherever there's a toilet. It 
cannot harm bowl or connections. Almost every dealer 
has it. If you do not find it readily, write 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


The trap that 

Sani- Flash 

reaches, cleans, 
keeps clean 





dodged behind the hedge, for she was still 
standing at the door, looking after him. 


ar 


REDERICK LAYTON left the village 

of Hawley with the full realization that, 
at the outset of his career as a free-lance, he 
was violating one of the cardinal principles 
of business, which was to stick to his spe- 
cialty. On the other hand, he reasoned, was 
it not the most urgent task of efficiency to 
replace a decadent product with a live and 
profitable one? What was the use of talking 
about shop practice and production norms 
just now in a plant like the Zenith? Under 
the best methods Stannerton would still 
be producing at a disadvantage, inasmuch 
as his competitors, enjoying overwhelming 
advantages, were employing those very 
same methods. 

Layton had put his heart into the quest. 
Not only did he see the Zenith plant as a 
sick machine that could be cured; not only 
had his intelligent sympathy gone out to 
Samuel Stannerton after that evening of 
confidence; but, as the train sped along, 
Layton was also seeing the serious face of a 
young woman, a face that bravely tried to 
be joyous under the disheartening con- 
fidences which an old man, turning to her 
from a world he distrusted, poured upon 
her. He suddenly repictured that last mo- 
ment when he had looked back at the house 
and had seen her standing at the door. 

“It was as though she expected me to do 
the imposs ible,”” murmured Layton. Then 
quickly: “By George, I will!’ 

“Beg pardon, did you address me? 
asked a man who was sitting opposite 
Layton in the Pullman smoking compart- 
ment. 

“No, sir,”’ replied Layton with an awak- 
“I was thinking out loud.” 

The first thing Layton did, when he 
reached New York, was to telephone the 
office of Ellis & Hulsman. Mr. Ellis had 
just left for home. He lived uptown in an 
apartment hotel, and Layton, after a hasty 


| meal, went to see his old employer. 


“Is it all off?”’ was the grinning inquiry 


| from Ellis as he held out his hand to 


Layton. “I’m sorry I steered you against 
that old buccaneer, Freddie. I've got 


something bette or for you, anyway. 


‘No, it isn’t all off. It’ 8 all on,” replied 
Layton. “‘ Let me tell you! 
Ellis listened with the tolerant attitude of 
a man who has just finished a good dinner 
Then he said: 
“Of course, Freddie, the obvious thing 
for me to say is that you'd better call this 


| off. You are putting yourself in the light of 


a partner, so to speak, instead of selling 


| professional services. From what you tell 
| me, the old man isn’t so bad a scout after 


all. I don’t say, either, that your scheme 
may not pan out; but it takes you a long 
way from home, you realize.” 

Layton assented soberly. 

‘Besides, not to discourage you, but 
simply. to face facts,”’ went on the older 
man, “‘you know about these government 
contracts. It’s true, the Russian Govern- 
ment is placing big contracts with American 
companies for farm tools; and if you had 
jumped in at the beginning of the war you 
might have cleaned up something hand- 
some. But every foreign government agent 
has been besieged for months by a motley 
crew of crack-brained inventors, confidence 
men, job-lot boys and wind-instrument 
salesmen—and they've just about quit 
doing business over the counter. The result 
is you can’t get to them. They're simply 
putting themselves into the hands of the 
big fiscal agents now, and thesaid financiers 
are turning the plums over to their own 


| friends and customers, for which you can’t 


blame them. 
“There's one thing in your favor, I 


| suppose. You're not after a billion-dollar 


order and you've got a special field. If it 
was heavy farm machinery you were selling 
I'd tell you to quit. But under the cir- 


| cumstances,I say go to it. It’s an adven- 


ture. I'd do it myself if I were your age. 
I can give you a letter to Bill Darrant, who 
can elbow you through to ” Ellis named 
one of the big financiers. “‘ They may listen 
to you down there, and they may not.” 

“I'm going to see the Russian agent,” 
said Layton. 

“You can’t get to him, and he probably 
doesn’t speak anything but French and 
Sibe ‘rian. Do you even know who he is?” 

“Yes; his name is Grumov. The reason 
I got this idea was that, just before I left 
New York to go up to Hawley, I read a 
newspaper interview with this man Gru- 
mov, in which he laid down a great plan for 
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introducing American farm tools into Rus- 
sia. According to the newspaper he talked 
like a big, far-seeing man. I believe he’s the 
kind of man I could get to.” 

Ellis shook his head. 

“Come into the office to-morrow,” he 
said, “and I'll give you a note to Bill 
Darrant. Meanwhile, go and try to see 
your Russian if you want to. But you'll 
find his anteroom choked with human bugs. 
It would take you twelve days to get a sight 
of his whiskers.” 

It needed the spirit of youth to overcome 
this good-natured sanding of the gears. If 
Layton had had ten years’ more experience 
he would probably have smoked one of his 
old employer's cigars and let the vision 
pass with the bluish smoke. But he was 
twenty-six, and he was hounded by an 
idea. 

The next morning early found him being 
shot up the elevator of a Wall Street office 
building, toward the suite of the Russian 
purchasing agent. Layton made fast time 
from the elevator to the door on which 
recently had been painted the black eagle. 
A twist of the knob and he was inside. It 
was just as Ellis had predicted. The ante- 
room into which he walked was already 
filled with the strangest crowd Layton had 
ever seen. Ail the chairs were occupied, and 
a group was standing listening with supe- 
rior grimaces to an oratorical person with 
long hair and wild eyes who was expounding 
the merits of a new explosive which would 
lift all the Central Empires off the map of 
Europe and drop them into the Indian 
Ocean. Another man was studying a blue- 
print and chewing tobacco. They all 
looked up as Layton entered, and greeted 
him with jealous and suspicious glances as 
though he were a wolf entering a happy 
fold. 

Just as Layton entered, and just as a 
suggestion of the hopelessness of his errand 
was flashed into his mind, a glazed door 
at the back of the antechamber opened, 
and a thin, ecclesiastical person, who might 
have been a banker or a middle-aged mes- 
senger boy, came out. Layton, without a 
moment's hesitation, bolted to him. He 
was breathless with his hurried entrance, 
and he gasped out, not oblivious to the 
comedy of the situation: 

‘Tell Mr. Grumov I’m here! I'm sorry 
I was delayed these ten minutes. Is he 
ready to see me 

The door- keeper blinked at the young 
fellow. He had seen him coming hastily 
through the door, and the thing looked 
reasonable. He took the profiered card, 
glanced mechanically at it and then said: 

“Come in! 

The next moment Layton was standing 
before a big, bushy-haired man, seated 
behind a magnificent flat mahogany desk, on 
which the single evidence of immediate busi- 
ness was a steaming cup of black coffee. 

Grumov looked inquiringly at the visitor, 
then at the card, then sighed good- 
naturedly. He understood how Layton had 
got in; but he did not seem perturbed 
about it. 

“T am not the man you should see,” he 
began, in excellent English; then, before 
Layton could speak, the Russian went on, 
looking earnestly into his youthful visitor's 
face, as though he distinguished in it some- 
thing that differentiated him from the mob: 
“Our contracts for farm machinery are all 
placed. I am sorry.” 

**My company specializes in small tools, 
churns, sprayers, wheelbarrows. We do not 
make the heavier metal machinery 
Layton paused for breath. 

The big man rose. 

“Wait!” hesaid. “‘Can you manufacture 
those big snow shovels with iron edges, 
such as the American railways use to clean 
off their station platforms in winter?” 

“Yes, sir; just such tools are in our line 
We are equipped for just that work. Most 
of our men are skilled woodworkers.” 

“Spades? Shovels? Rakes? Hoes? Rakes 
with wooden teeth?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Grumov turned suddenly cynical. 

“You Americans—p2ardon me—always 
speak in terms of millions. It is always 
‘million-dollar contracts... My country 
unfortunately is spending its millions for 
arms. Later we shall sperd millions in th 
tools of _ production. But for the pre 
ent 

Layton saw light. 

“Mr. Grumov,” he said, “ours is not a 
great plant, as plants go! That is just 
what I had in mind! We can handle som 
of the orders on which the big companies, 

Centinued on Page 49) 
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Less Costly than a Cheaper Car 


Owners who have had experience declare that the 
Westcott Six is more economical to own and operate 
than many cars listed at considerably lower prices. 


he saving on tires, gasoline, lubricant, depreciation 
and repairs quickly offsets the difference in first cost. 


The third and fourth years of Westcott service con- 
sistently maintain the low average cost of operation 
established by the first ten thousand miles. 


Seldom indeed does a Westcott Six require the atten- 
tion of the service station. Its very simplicity makes it 
easy to keep in perfect condition. 


The low suspension and perfect balance of the car, 
the scientific spring construction and the manner i: 
which all torquing strains are relieved, result in great 
economy of tires and in easy riding qualities that save 
the car as well as the passengers. 


The Westcott chassis is lubricated exclusively by motor 
oil instead of grease. This prevents the depreciation 
and breakage that result from inefficient grease-cup 
lubrication. And it spares the time, the patience, and 
the clothing of the owner. 


PRICES F. O. B. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Seven or Five Passenger Touring Cars . . $1790 
Four Passenger Touring Roadsters .... 1790 
Seven or Five Passenger Convertible Sedans 2690 
Four Passenger Convertible Coupés ... 2690 
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A thermostat automatically keeps the motor temper- 
ature at the point of highest efficiency at all times, re- 
gardless of weather conditions. No energy is wasted in 
heating the water and the lubricant. Every drop of 
gasoline gives its utmost limit in mileage. 


If you care to raise or lower the Westcott top you 
will find it entirely ‘‘self-acting’’. Merely release it 
from its fasteners on the wind-shield or on the brackets 
at the rear and push it lightly, either forward or back- 
ward as the case may be. The tension springs con- 
cealed in the frame will automatically swing it into 
position. 


That the Westcott gives the utmost in motor car 
performance is proven by the very names of the stand- 
ard units that enter into its construction. Continental, 
Timken, Delco, Rayfield, Gemmer, Spicer, Fedders, 
Willard require no further comment. 

Yes,—there are dozens of reasons why the Westcott 
is less costly than a cheaper car. Our catalog explains 
them. A ride in a Westcott demonstrator will make 
them so clear that you will find it difficult to discover 
a single reason why you should pay more than the 
Westcott price for any car. 


The Westcott Motor Car 
Company 
SPRINGFIELD - OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 46 

at this moment, would not guarantee 
deliveries. We should be glad of orders 
from ten thousand up 2 

“You amaze me!” 
sarcasm directed not at Layton but at some 
of his compatriots. “* Ten thousand dollars! 
A mere dinner-party! Mr.—-Mr.—I beg 
your pardon-— Layton, is it not? You speak 
in a language we poor Europeans can un- 
derstand. You are sure about those snow 
You can produce them quickly for 


said Grumov with 


scoops? 
export?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

The Russian agent pressed a button on 
his desk. From a room at the side came a 
hawk-faced youth, prematurely bald. 

“Show this young man in to Mr. Rohn,’ 
he said. “‘And tell the gentlemen outside 
that I have gone for the day!” 

And now, with a celerity that fairly took 
his breath from him, Layton was shot from 
one conference to another, until the trail 
led straight back to the offices of the great 
financier of whom Ellis had spoken. Fora 
moment Layton was frightened. But there 
seemed to be no antagonism toward the 
Hawley plant on this particular order; on 
the contrary his reception was cordial, even 
xpectant. 

The answer, strange as it seemed to the 
young fellow at the time, was that he had 
stumbled upon one of those contracts that 
go a-begging in extra-flush times. But he 
had stumbled on it because he had intelli- 
gently and briskly gone after it; and be- 
cause he had let nothing interfere with his 
belief that he could get some such thing. 
Also it was for a line of goods that called for 
manual skill in woodwork, not automatic 
machine work, and this was exactly where 
the Zenith plant could best cornpete. 


The question of a bond halted Layton for, 


a while. He wired to Samuel Stannerton, 
not asking him to furnish a bond, but ask- 
ing permission to deal with a bonding com- 
pany. The curt answer came back: “ Yes.” 

Altogether Layton was in New York three 
days. On the third day he wrote a brief 
letter to the old man, describing, in terms 
that he tried hard to keep modest, his suc- 
The first order was for one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand dollars, delivery 
within six months, at New York, or at any 
point on the Atlantic seaboard which might 
be later named in substitution. Payment 
to be made in cash on certification of de- 
liveries by Russian consul general, and so 
forth, and so forth. A clause provided for 
renewal of contract, for equal or greater 
amount, at option of the purchaser. 

Then, true to his twenty-six years, Lay- 
ton, having written and posted the letter, 
promptly proceeded to the Grand Central 
Station and beat his letter into Hawley by 
six hours. He arrived in the village at nine 
o'clock that night, deposited his grips at 
the hotel, and went straight to the Stanner- 
ton home. There were lights on the lower 
floor, which relieved him a good deal, as he 
had learned something about the early-to- 
bed habits of the old man. 

Dora Stannerton opened the door. She 
held cut her hand toward Layton and tried 
to utter some words of welcome, but her 
voice failed her, and she turned her head 
away. In that moment the light from the 
big living room shone upon her face, and 
Layton saw tears in her eyes. 

His first thought was that something had 
happened to her grandfather, but as he en- 
tered the room he saw the old man seated 
in his favorite chair, facing the fire, his 
long legs reaching out toward the and- 
irons. There was nothing insight to indicate 
illness. 

Layton’s enthusiasm burst from him. He 
had news, he reckoned, that would fill the 
room with cheer. 

““Mr. Stannerton, I’ve done it!” he cried, 
advancing toward the old man. “A bona- 
fide signed contract with the Russian Gov- 
ernment for one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand dollars, with more to come! I've 
made prices that will mean a whaling good 
profit for you, I know. And this is only the 
beginning!” 

He stopped, for the old man had turned 
toward him a face filled with hopelessness 
and bitterness. 

“It’s too late!”’ he 
through! Let them 
where they belong!” 

“Why, what do you mean, 


cess, 


ground out. “I'm 
all go to the devil, 


Mr. Stanner- 


ton?” gasped Layton, at the same time 
feeling a little clutch at his sleeve. 
Dora was at his elbow, looking up im- 


ploringly into his face. 
What do I mean?” repeated Stanner- 
ton, drawing-himself upon his feet wearily. 
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to do for 


the end 


“I mean that the more 
people, the worse they serve 


you try 


youu 


I mean that the ungrateful villains have 
left me in the lurch! That's what I mean!” 
“The men struck to-day,” explained 
Dora Stannerton 
“Struck! Struck! What for? ed 


Layton. 

“For a fair share of the profits from my 
business!"’ cried Stannerton with a bitter 
laugh. “They want some of the big m« mney 
I've been making in the last dozen years!” 
He flung out his long arm, pointing in the 
direction of the plant. “‘ You don’t know 
them!” he shouted. “ You have to summer 
and winter those fine fellows to understand 
them! Maybe you thought, when you were 
here the other night, that those three men 
had come to tell me how much they cared 
for old Stannerton, eh? Maybe you thought 
it was a loving cup they were bringing up 


here? Ha! They wanted more money! | 
was a big capitalist, crushing the life out of 
them! I was robbing their children of food! 


“You saw me talking with them. Likea 
fool, | wanted to do something for them! 
You heard me say at the door that I'd try 
to do what I could? Yes, like a fool that I 
was, even then I was thinking of sending 
good money after bad, Mr. Layton, because 
I knew the prices of everything they eat 
and wear have gone up. I was going to 
mortgage the future a little more, and give 
them what I could! 

“Was that enough? Did they take 
little—I offered them ten per 
thank God for it? Not they! They want 
a share in my profits! I've been making 
too much money, it seems, and they’ ve been 
ground under the heel of Old Man Stanner- 
ton all these ye Well, I've de ided to 


that 
cent and 


ars. 


give them what they want! I'll give thema 
share in all the profits I anal ! Let the 
plant lie there and rot and see how rich 
they get! 

“Please, daddy!” cried the girl, going 


over to the old man and trying to put her 
arms round him. 


Jo, no!” he cried, pushing her away, 
but with a gentleness that spoke volumes 
in that moment of agitation. “I’ve made 


up my mind! I'll show them all! They'll 
share in my profits from this time forward! 
Not that I don’t appreciate what you've 
done, Mr. Layton—I ought to have known, 
long ago, that it’s to strangers you have to 
look for fair treatment. You're aman; and 
I'll see that you lose nothing out of this 
I'll assume that contract, if it means that I 
lose the roof that’s over my head; but par- 


ley with those ingrates—never. Open the 
plant again—never!” 
Exhausted, the old man fell into the 


chair, and began fumbling with his watch 
chain, and nodding his head in accompani- 
ment to unspoken words. 

“Have the office help gone out too? 
asked Layton of the woman in a 
whisper. 

“No; just the factory.’ 

Softly as the words were spoken, the old 
man heard them. They awakened anew 
the resentment in him, and he jumped to 
his feet again. 

“TI told them what I thought of them! 
he cried. ““A committee of three, led by 
Dick Dana! Dick Dana! They've been 
reading the newspapers, and they think all 
that’s necessary to bulldoze what they want 


young 


out of you is a committee of three! I told 
them what I thought of them! I guess 
they'll remember the conference, as they 
called it!” 

Layton groaned inwardly. He scarcely 


needed to be assured that the old man had 
told them what he thought of them. It 
was only too obvious not only that he pes 
expressed himself clearly, but that he had 
expressed himself in a way to widen what 

ever breach had been made in their relations 
to the point where it would be hard to 
bridge it. And Layton, naturally consider 
ing his own efforts of the past few days 
and finding that he had brought a fine cor 

tract back to a broken plant, began to feel 
panicky. He had not oniy failed to help 
Stannerton— he had increased the load on 
the old man’s shoulders. And, further, he 
would look a good deal of a fool in the eyes 
of the men he had met. They couldn't see 
behind the scenes. All they would be able 
to see would be a hare-brained young per- 
son trying to run up a little bank account 
on a shoestring—and a mighty weak and 
fuzzy shoestring at that. 

So Frederick Layton’s first thoughts 
were for himself. But the next moment he 
glanced at the young woman by his side, 
and he saw something in her as 
she looked earnestly at him, something of 


eyes, 
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| altogether right; I 


| cuss him just 
| moment’s thought; “ 


your grandfather is immensely ric h? 


| emergency. 
| tract must be filled! 


implicit faith and trust and confidence, 
that laid a finger on his heart. The thought 
assailed him that, if the old man’s failure 
meant so much to him, what must it mean 
to her, after all the years she had straggled 
upward with him? Impulsively he reached 
for her hand and held it tight. 

“We will work this out together, you and 
I,” he murmured. 

She made no reply, but hope returned to 
her eyes again. Layton saw this and felt 
rewarded. 

Samuel Stannerton rose slowly from 
his chair. ‘“‘Mr. Layton,” he said, “‘I hope 
you won't think me inhospitable; but I’m 
fagged out and I need rest. Besides, I’ve 
always retired early. Good night, and 
thank you for what you tried to do. I'm 
sorry it turned out this way. We’ll try 
to settle it to-morrow.”” He held out a 
trembling hand, and a moment later they 
heard him going slowly upstairs. Then all 
was very quiet. 

“T don’t know what would have hap- 
pened if you hadn’t come just as you did, 
Mr. Layton,” Dora said. “‘ I mean to-night. 
I’m not usually hysterical, but I think I was 
getting so. Somehow you're so cool and 
collected. You seem to understand it all.” 

Layton smiled. 

“On the contrary, I understand very 
little of it,” he replied; “‘but I’m a good 
listener, it happens. Good listeners always 
seem to be wiser than they really are.” 

“What do you think about—about my 
grandfather and the men?” she continued. 
“I could see by the expression of your face 
that there was a good deal you might have 
said. You don’t think Mr. Stannerton is 
can see that.” She 
leaned toward him as they sat face to face 
before the fireplace. ‘‘ Please tell me,” she 
urged. ‘“‘Much as I love my grandfather, 
I know he isn’t perfect. It may be I have 


| thought just such things as you are think- 


ing 

“It doesn’t seem quite generous to dis- 
now,” said Layton after a 
but since you wish me 
to I'll tell you what I do believe: I believe 
your grandfather is gathering the fruits of a 
mistaken attitude toward his men.” 

“‘In what way?” she asked anxiously. 

“In that he has always regarded them 
as children, and regards them as children 
even now. He has tried to be a good father 
to them; he has sacrificed himself for their 
welfare as he saw it; but he has never once 
confided in them or treated them as 
grown-ups. And, as I see it, this is the 
result. But I may be wrong.” 

Dora Stannerton jumped from her chair 
and stood before him. He was amazed 
at the clear understanding that showed in 
her face and words. 

“No, you are not wrong!” she said. 
“You are right. I know you are right. Oh, 
Mr. Layton, I'm afraid that I have grown 
old too fast, being so much alone and with 
my grandfather. For I have thought of 
all these things, over and over again. You 
are right. Even now he thinks of the men 
as naughty children, who have done some- 
thing so bad that he is going to disown 
them. And it will kill him! And, oh, he has 
such a kind heart, and thinks he has done 


” 


| the right thing all along. What a tragedy 


it all is! 
“It could be a tragedy; but it is for you 
and me to turn it into a profitable comedy,” 
said Layton. “Do you realize, Miss Stan- 
nerton, that the men at the factory bag = 
do 
you know that to their eyes this big house 
must seem like a castle? And he has done 
everything that would keep them deluded. 
He has gone to quixotic extremes to keep 
his losses from becoming known. And now, 


| because they want a share of what they 
think he has made from their labor, it mad- 


But how does he expect them 


eo" 


dens him. 
to know the truth? 

“Yes, I know, I know!” she answered. 
“He has been cold and distant to them, and 
they think he doesn’t care for them. You 
are right. I know you are right. But what 
can I do, Mr. Layton? You can do some- 
thing, I know. I would give anything to 


| help.” 


“Help? You must do most of what is to 
be done,” replied Layton. “Il ama stranger 
here. Ina way that helps. In another way 
it limits my chances to be of service in this 
Miss Stannerton, this con- 
There is money in it, 
but there is more than money init! There 
is afuture based on it! And I think there is 
happiness in it for all of us—at least for all 
of you here in Hawley. I have a plan. 
Maybe it’s sheer folly, but if it works it will 


Just ask for Doctor Catesby.’ 
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work like a charm. I am basing the whole 
plan on one premise!” 

“And that?” she asked breathlessly. 

“That Stannerton’s Sons are just as 
decent, kind, affectionate and sentimental 
as Stannerton himself!’’ announced Lay- 
ton. “Do you believe it?” 

“Stannerton’s Sons!"’ she repeated. 

“You mean the men in the factory!” She 
hesitated. Then a look of understanding 
overspread her eager face. “I do believe 
it!’’ she replied. 

“Will you disobey your grandfather? 
flashed Layton. “ Will you do what you 
know he would forbid your doing?” 

The question stopped her. She was silent 
a moment. Then clearly she answered: 

“I will do what you believe to be right, 
Mr. Layton!” The words came so gen- 
uinely that the young fellow winced. It 
was a declaration of faith that brought the 
color into his face. He was about to speak 
again when there came three raps on the 
floor over their heads. 

The young woman 
with a show of alarm. 

“Will you excuse me a moment?” she 
asked. ‘‘No, please don’t go yet! That 
is the way my grandfather calls me when 
something is the matter. He has a cane 
near his bed - 

She was gone » but a short time. When she 
reappeared she said in a low but firm voice: 

‘Just what I feared has happened, Mr. 
Layton. I must telephone for a doctor 
at once. He is ill; there is a fever; I 


” 


rose immediately 


” 


“‘Let me do it. What is the 
said Layton, taking the 
from her trembling hands. 
a nurse too, won’t you?” 

“Yes, yes. Never mind 


number? 
desk telephone 
“You will want 


the number. 


Layton remained 
visited the old man, 
stairs again. 

“Nothing serious, I believe,”’ said the 
physician. “‘He’s overwrought and needs 
a complete rest. I'll call again in the 
morning. 

The young man and the girl stood for a 
moment at the _open door. 

‘Provided it’s nothing more serious than 
the doctor says,” said Layton, “‘it may be 
a lucky thing that he stays in bed a few 
days, Miss Stannerton. May I call you 
up to-morrow morning, and will you be 
ready to come, say, to the hotel, if I should 
need you quickly?” 

“I see what you mean,” she replied. 
“Yes; please call me anyway. I don’t 
know how to thank you.” 

“If you knew how I felt,”’ said Layton 
gently, “ you’d know that I didn’t need any 
thanks to make me—happier than I have 
ever been.” 


till the doctor 
and had come 


had 


down- 


iv 

AYTON went back to the hotel, but he 
had no thought of going to bed. It 
was quarter after eleven, and the lone pop- 
corn man, with his pusheart and flaring 
gasoline lamp, who stood opposite the note! 
every night, had gone home. The common 
was deserted, and the only lights, besides 
the street lamps, were a few dim glows in 
the rears of the stores. Layton had made 
up his mind that, no matter whether he 
was already in bed or not, he was going to 
see the man whom Samuel Stannerton had 
called Dick Dana, the leader of the com- 

mittee of three. 

The night clerk at the hotel knew where 
Dana lived, and gave directions, adding: 

“It may bother you some to find it at 
this time of night.” 

It bothered him a good deal. Inciden- 
tally it bothered another family which 
Layton roused by mistake, and the head of 
which cursed him roundly for disturbing 
his slumber. But he kept on till he knocked 
boldly on the door where a name-plate, in 
the light of a match, announced “ Dana.” 
The house was dark and quiet. Then a 
dog barked. Layton knocked again. 

A window finally went up over his head. 

“What do you want down there? 
“Is this Mr. Dana?” 

“Yes; wha’ d’ye want? Wha’'s the mar- 
rer?” asked a voice fighting against sleep. 

“My name is Layton. I want to talk 
with you about—matters down at the 
plant. It’s important.” 

There was a masculine growl, and a fem 
inine undertone ia the background. Then: 

“All right! Wait a while till I get my 
clothes on.” 

A man well past middle-age, with a way- 
ward shock of red hair, finally appeared 

Continued on Page 53) 
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Five Star Points of Round 
Oak Supremacy 
Only Heating System that 


Healt automatically ventilates and 
HUMIDIFIES. 


Comfort changng mort ai, free 


from dust, gas, smoke —fitted with gas 
tight doors and dampers. 


Economy side casing; improved hot 


blast Ring; extra deep fire pot; extra large 








Delivers pure, warm, ever 


Longest fire travel all in- 


combustion chamber— perfect combustion; 
most heat on minimum of fuel. 


‘Convenience controls entire sys- 


tem. Self-cleaning Seamless ash pit, has 

spr tkler—dust proot Non-leak door frame 

cast on—not bolted. Easy to operate 
Materials used stand 


Durability highest physical tests. 
All hinge pieces drilled, not cast. Never a 
bolt where a rivet will do! Tight fittings 
guaranteed. Good for generation of service. 


Simple regulator 
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114 FRONT ST., DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
Without obligation, | would appreciate 
receiving your latest book, which fully explains the advantages 
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Get a Heating 


ROUND OAK 


MOISTAIR HEATING SYSTEM 


The Only Heating System That Automatically Ventilates and Humidifies 


is being given preference by architects, builders, 
contractors and home owners everywhere 


It keeps your home warm and comfortable, 
regardless of weather or locality. 


It eliminates dirt, dust, gas and smoke 
worry and labor—operates easily—holds fire 
longest — requires little attention—is durable 
and trouble-proof — gives years of service with- 
out repairs and is least expensive in the longrun. 


Saves 


Saves Tons of Fuel 


Properly humidihed air at 68° is more comfortable than 
DRY air at 75°. This and other exclusive features listed 
in panel at the left mean an actual fuel-saving of ONE 


TON in every NINE, year after year 


Mail Coupon Below for Valu- 
able Book and Heating Plan — 


Handsome illustrated book fully des 
filled out and returned to us will short 


VW ith book 


y bring you a Heating Plan an 


nbes this modern plant 


expert Round ( dak Engineers to meet your exact requirements W th book 
authorized dealer selling and installing the System. Sold by many dealers 
genuine, insist upon the trade-mark, which shows the Round Oak Indian 


Established 1871 Lhe Beckwith Company Round Oak Folks 


Makers of Good Goods Only 


114 Front Street 
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helps prevent coughs, colds, headaches, tu 
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Seven years of continuous and successful manufacturing have produced 


this One-Ton Commerce Truck. 


We were pioneers in the commercial car industry. More than seven years 
ago we began studying motor transportation and the transportation problems of 
the manufacturers and merchants of the country. The 1911 model was the result. 
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1913 


We have made it our creed to build slowly and carefully, to put only the soundest engi- 
neering practice, the best materials, the best workmanship into Commerce Trucks. 


In these seven years we have built and 
sold thousands cf Commerce Trucks. 


‘They are in operation today in all lines 
of business, in all parts of the United 
states 

They are being kept in service and ef- 
ficient operation by hundreds of suc- 
cessful Commerce Dealers whom in 
these seven years:-we have chosen with 
the same caution and care. 

In these seven years there have been no 
important changes in the Commerce 
organization—-excepting that it has 
grown consistently and enormously. 

\We have kept our officers, our engineers, 
our dealers, our truck-owners, our 
quality and our policies. 

Che soundness of the conservative prin- 
ciples upon which this company was 
organized has been abundantly proven 


by these seven years of logical de- 
velopment. 


These seven years of manufacturing ex- 


perience and intimate contact with the 
large business of the country have led 
us to some interesting conclusions. 

We have decided that there is a greater 
need, a wider market for the one-ton 
truck than for any other truck. 


We believe that in the one-ton truck there 
center the widest range of utility, 
the highest efficiency, the greatest 
economy of time, labor and money. 

Therefore, the Commerce designs, builds 
and sells but one model—the One -Ton 
Commerce Truck. 

Upon that modei—to make it the best 
that money, brains and intensive man- 
ufacture can develop—we are concen- 
trating our entire organization. 





One-ton Chassis - 


With Express Body - : 


With Post Top and Storm Curtains foldin: 


With Standard Stake Body - 
All Prices f. o. b. Detroit 





A choice of three Bodies; Remy Starting and Lighting system; Willard 
80 Ampere storage battery; head lamps with dimmers; Stewart Vacuum 
system and Pierce automatic Governor; special type truck-bumper; 
wind shield, driver's spotlight, driver's seat for three persons; 
wheel e 126 inches; loading ce on Express and Top bodies 9 feet 
Zinches; on Stake body, 10 feet. T 

Internal Gear Drive. 


ruck Type Motor—24 H. P. Torbensen 





It is and always has been our policy to 
make the Commerce the most com- 
pletely equipped one-ton truck on the 
market. 


With a wide range of body designs, 
with every feature and detail that 
means utility and service, the One-Ton 
Commerce is the one-ton truck best 
adapted to the greatest diversity ot 
business. 


There is a Commerce Dealer in your 
City or Town. Talk over your de 
livery problem with him. Commerce 
Dealers give service. 


The country over you will find them suc- 
cessful business men, with an ever- 
growing demand for Commerce 
Trucks, good twelve months in the 
year. 


Commerce Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


NOTE TO DEALERS —This advertisement is one of a series 
which will appear ir The Saturday Evening Post and other 
national magazines. Watch for the Commerce advertisements. 








Continued from Page 50 
with a lamp, rubbing his eyes with his free 
hand. 

“Layton?” he asked. “You the feller 
Stannerton just hired?” 

*Yes,” replied Layton, going into the 
house. 

‘Well, what’s up? Did l 
you? If you think you can pull the 
over our eyes 

‘I haven't any wool; and I haven't 
come as a messenger from Mr. Stanner- 
ton,”’ said Layton. “‘What I've got to say 
is entirely my own idea. I want to be of 
service to both you men and Mr. Stanner- 
ton. I’m doing this on my own responsi 
bility. I know you have a great influence 
over the rest of them. I é 
you say goes a good ways.” 

a guess they put some stock in 
what L say,” ’ was the satisfied interjection. 

“Exactly. That’s what I mean. Now, 
Mr. Dana, as a straight business proposi- 
tion, will you get a crowd of the most im- 
portant men—the men like yourself whose 
notions count for something—the first 
thing in the morning and meet me at the 
hotel? I'll get the parlor reserved for 
and we can go at it straight from the shoul 
der.” 

‘But if you don’t come from Stannerton, 
what good will it do?” 

‘I'll guarantee that a lot of good will 
come of it. I take it you fellows don’t 
want to be idle any longer than you car 
help? 

We'll be idle till we get what's coming 
to om Don’t you forget that! 

“All right! Good! But you want that 
to happen as soon as possible?” 
The man scratched his head a moment 

‘All right!” he replied “T'll take a 
chance. What time?’ 

‘As near nine as you can get the crowd 
together.” 

Layton stumbled back through the dark 
ened streets to the hotel, left a 
six-thirty, made arrangements for the use 
of the parlor, and turned in. 

After breakfast the young fellow called 
the Stannerton home 

‘Is that you, Miss Stannerton? How 
is your grandfather? . . . That's good! 
No bad symptoms? . . . Fine! Now will 
you come down to the hotel, please, about 
quarter to nine? . . . Yes, it’s very im- 
portant. . Thank you.” 

From half ‘past seven until half past 
eight Layton windered round with his 
hands in his pockets, going over to the 
front windows every now and then, anx- 
iously watching for the appearance of the 
men. At a little after half past eight he 
was relieved to see Dana coming up the 
street with five other men, and they were 
all talking at once, judging from the ges- 
tures. Dana was promptly buttonholed as 
he came in. 

‘Mr. Dana,” said Layton, “I wish you 
would wait here near the door, and send the 
men up to the second-f loor parlor as fast 
as they come. I 

He stopped short, for Dora Stannerton 
appeared at the doorway at the moment 
Rather to Layton’s surprise the red-haired 
Dana greeted the young woman with great 
cordiality. He held out a big hand to her. 

“Good morning, Miss Dora; glad to see 
ye! No hard feelings, I hope?” 

“Oh, indeed not, Mr. Dana,” 
girl. 

“Course you understand we've got to 
look out for ourselves,”” added Dana a 
little uncertainly. 

Layton touched the young woman's 
hand. ‘‘ Will you please go into the ladies’ 
parlor until I come for you?” he said. 
‘Do you feel full of —of confidence?” 

‘Now that I’m here I do,” she replied, 
looking at him steadily. 

‘There’s as fine a girl as ever walked,” 
said Dana to Layton after Dora had gone. 
“She must’av’ took after her mother’sside.”’ 

Layton nodded gravely. He shot a 
swift glance at the red-haired man, saying 
to himself: 

“I’m glad you feel that way about it, old 
chap! It will help a lot!” 

By twos and threes the men came, some 
of them comically overpowered with the 
prospect of sitting in a real conference in 
the hotel. 

‘I guess they’re mostly here—all I got 
word to,” said Danaatlast. “‘Nowwhat?”’ 

“Let’s get to work,” replied Layton 
briskly. 

They went upstairs. The available 
chairs were filled, and some men were 
standing. Layton’s eyes quickly got the 
total. There were twenty-nine. He began 





























replied the 
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without a moment's wait, before ther 
could be any possible diversior 
“Mr. Stannerton is very il 


‘Yes, he’s sick the way a 








when you shake him out of a tree!" inter 
rupted a man over at the window 

} not playing possum, as we sa 
replied Layton with an affable disarming 
smile. “‘I don't ok Mr Stannerton is 
the sort of man who would do that, d yu 
really ? This thing that has napp i has 
been too much for him ou know better 
than I whether he is able to stand as n 
as a younger and stronger man. Now, m 
good friends, I want to tell you right off 
what my game is. You have aright t 
pect my motives, and I guess you do. I 


came here to make the Zenith plant more 
efficient. I came here to make 
Stannerton more money—and to make 

pay you men more money. If I can dé 
that I'll collect my bit for doing it. Al 














solutely business with me, believe me. B 
derstand me now part of w 
make e for you men to earn mor 
money than you ever earned befors 
lives. Now, just as I was getting to wor 
you strike. You're after more mone 
“You bet your sweet life we are! 
shouted a mar ‘Do you know what flour 
is costing? Fifteen dollars a barrel! Do 


you know that, Mr. What’s-your-Nam« 
“I do know it. You ought to have more 
money, and yo P y mor 


} 





A measly ten per cent 
Not a measly ten per cent! A good 
‘e more money! No promises— bu 
may go as high as thirty-five per cent. N 
listen! I came back from New York ye 
terday with a contract that will make the 
plant boom. It’s just a starter. I four 
instead of a live plant to put the g i 
through, a dead one! And what else? I 
went to Samuel Stanne rton, and learned 
from him that he had decide: 
up the factory doors of the 
again. He has quit, and quit co 

‘He’s bluffing!” 

“Do you know him as little as that, after 
working for him all these years? | 
you, fellows, that, as short a time as I've 
known him, I know better than that All 
right then; you men ‘ve got your backs 
up; he’s got his back up; the plant is closed 
for keeps; and everything has gone blooey 
Where do you fellows get off?” 

The men looked at one another dul 














They knew Samuel Stannerton too 
well really to believe that he was bluffing 
“I s’pose he’s made e nough money out 


of us, and now we can go to hell! 

Layton seized the opportunity 

“You think he is rich then?” 

There was sarcastic laughter 

“He isn’t rich any more. He was once, 
but not now. And I'll tell you why—be- 
cause he cared so much for you fellows that 
he has dropped his mon 
keeping the plant going 
after year, in the hope that not a sing 
man who has worked for him would be 
thrown into the street. I don’t say it was 
a wise thing todo! I do say tha ( 
you all. He got to be a crabbed old ma: 
but his love didn't change 

7s ie blame you for ” ng after more 
money, mind you! I don’t blame you 
for nt Pa y for it even You didn’t know 
the truth. You thought he had been hold- 
ing out on you. But now that you do 
know what he did, and how he felt, you 
can see what your strike did to him. It 
turned him to iron!” 

‘Tell it to the marines!”’ shouted ar 
objector. 

“Shut up! Let the man go or 
another voice. 

“He’s kidding us! Do you expect us to 
believe that?” 

‘Do I expect you to believe that from 
me?” answered Layton slowly. “I sort of 
hoped you might, but I see you dor 
But if I should bring Miss Stannerton, } 
granddaughter, in here to te ‘ you that 
what I have said is God’s truth, would you 
believe it then?” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” came the answer 
“W hat Dora Stanne orton says is good enoug! 
for us!’ 

“Wait then!” cried Layton. ‘She's 
right here.” 

He ran down to the ladies’ parlor, where 
the young woman was waiting. 

“T’ve told them the wh truth about 
your grandfather,’ ’ he told her. “The 
don’t believe it. You must make them be- 
lieve it!” 

She was panic-stricker 














(Continued on Page 55 
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Belting Is Machinery 


JE LTING isn’t an accessory to machinery — And so on, through the whole gamut of power trans- 
) belting zs machinery. Buy a belt just as you mission, there is a Graton & Knight Belt that is standardized 
: . 7 for each and every belting job. 
buy a machine. The right belt takes up all the Pane GO avaty Garteng pet 


power; carries all the power; delivers all the power. Don't try to save money by cheapening your belting 
the right way, the profitable way is t tandardize it 





For every drive there is one right belt. For example: Graton & Knight Belt Expert will show 
Grato cnight Sp , belt. is s ’ 
Graton & Knight Spartan, in extra durable belt, i stand the right belt to work in the right place 
ardized for difficult steel mill work—Graton & Knight 
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: : to see you there’s no obligation. 
tune, standardized for damp and wet places—Graton & : 
iKnight Heart, Graknight, and GrakKnight Dynamo, the The Graton | & Knight Mig. ( Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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‘Continued from Page 53) 

‘I can't face all those men!” she gasped. 

But she did. With the clear light of 
truth illumining her face, Dora Stannerton 
talked to the parlor full of men as she would 
have spoken to each one of them singly 
meeting them on the street. There was 
nothing dramatic about it. She told them 
simply what she knew of Samuel Stanner- 
ton’s struggle, of his chances to sell and 
his reasons for not selling, of the dark 
and bitter days that followed the cn 
of his hopes, when the Son was pit 
torn from the glorious partnership that 
was to be. As she spoke her lips trembled 
and the tears came 
went bravely on with her story. Layton 
looked round the room. It was no longera 
turbulent-minded, catechizing group of men 
he was facing. They, too, had begun to 
understand. The red-haired Dana had 
walked over to the window and was staring 
out. Leverett, the old weather-beaten 
foreman of the packing room, dropped his 
head and clasped his 
and fixed his gaze upon a big 
in the carpet. 

Dora Stannerton had stopped talking. 
The room was painfully quiet. A few of 
the men who were seated creaked and 
hitched une \ Then 
somebody cl: his hands. And, as if 
eagerly seeking that relic 'L there came in- 
stantly a burst of handclapping from every 
man present. 

It brought the young woman to a realiza- 
tion of the situation. She had told them 
what she knew; and now, frightened at 
her own temerity, she turned and fled from 
the parlor without a word. 

‘I'll be right back, fellows!” exclaimed 
Layton and followed the girl. He found 
her at the door downstairs. 

‘You weren't going before I could see 
you?” asked Layton 

‘I’ve been away too long already,” she 
answered nervously. “Oh, Mr. Layton, 
I'm afraid I shouldn't have told them these 
things! I’m afraid my grandfather would 
disown me if he knew I had been telling 
his private affairs to the men. Are you 
sure, quite sure, it was right?” 

‘I am sure it will turn out to be all 
right,” replied Layton. “Mr. Stannerton 
must know nothing about it yet. The 
leaven is working upstairs. They're just as 
fine a bunch of men as ever lived. Did 
you see their faces? Why on earth c yuldn't 
he have confided a little in a crowd like 
that? They're worthy of it! By to-morrow 
things will be moving again. I know it!” 

There was a low hum of animated con- 

versation when Layton got back upstairs. 
He stood at the threshold a moment before 
anyone noticed him. Then Dick Dana came 
over to him with long strides. 
Mr. Layton,” he began; “we 
want to square ourselves with Mr. Stan- 
nerton! Do you suppose he'll see us? Do 
you suppose he’ll turn us down if we should 
go up there? We never knowed anything 
about these things! We figured he was 
putting something over on us, and—and 
I guess we was putting something over on 
him! We're ready to work our heads off 
for Sam Stannerton—tell him that, will 
you? Tell him we know now he’s the 
whitest man in the country! Will you do 
that for us?” 

‘Why not go up and tell him yourself?” 
replied Layton with a big, br oad smile. 

“No, wait; after dinner will be better. 
Right after dinner, say?” 

“He won't see us!” 

‘He will see you. I'll be there. I'll 
arrange it.” 






to her eyes; yet she 


hands on his knees, 


faded rose 


r their chairs. 








“See here, 


AYTON entered the St: anne rton house 

softly with the question: “Is he awake? 
Does he seem any better?” 

‘Awake and a little better, I think 
replied Dora Stannerton. The bright smile 
that Layton had first seen a few days be- 
fore came back as she added: “‘We have 
a saying that when peopl getting 
better they are ‘uglier.’ I think my grand- 
father is improving. He nearly con %k my 
head off, upstairs, a few minutes ago.’ 

“The men are coming up, some of them, 
this afternoon,’’ Layton told her. 

“Up here? To see—him?” 

“Yes.” 

**Do you think it is wise 

“*Under the circumst 
let them come. Things are « 

““You know best,” sh 
“But the way he feels 

‘He will feel better to-night 
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ances—yes. Please 
hanged.” 
said hesitatingly. 





Layton 


was silent a moment, thinking hard. Then 
‘I have a feeling that the Zenith 


he added: 
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plant will be a different place after this 
week, Miss Stannerton. I have a feeling, 
too, that I should like, if I dared to think 
he would accept, to offer my permanent 
services to your grandfather.” 

‘To stay in Hawley!” she cried with 
glistening eyes. ‘You- you don't me 
that!”’ Then she added in confusion: 
mean—I mean % 

“You mean, I’m not used to living in 
a small town,” he supplied, intentionally 
misinterpreting. ‘‘No, that’s true. And I 
couldn’t imagine anyone's being satisfied to 
live alone in a place like this. The haven, 
the Happy Valley of bachelorhood, is New 
York. No doubt about that. But this 
business really interests me. I feel more 
a part of it than anything I ever took hold 
of. I think your grandfather has some faith 
inme. I've got a lot of faith in him. I want 
to grow into this thing and grow with it. 
We don’t have to go on making the wrong 
kind of product. We don’t even have to 
remain here. If necessary we could mi- 
grate like a big caravan. I want to be in on 
it; but I want something else even more 
than all this.”” There was a silence. Then 
he went on, looking at the girl stead ly 

“What do you ws more than anything 
else in the world?” 

She did not reply at once; 
he said softly: 

‘Is it selfish to want to be 

than anytl ' g else in the world? 
“If it is, I am selfish,” he said, rez 
out sudde J and taking her han ds in his 
“Dora, I want you. That is my idea of 
happiness now. You—you are not the 
woman to say the conventional thing, to 
remind me that I have been in Hawley only 
a little more than a week; and even if you 
did I should tell you that we’ve known 
each other, and trusted and belonged to 
each other, for a thousand years! It’s as 
though I had lost you somehow, and had 
to come to Hawley to find you. It was you 
who sent me out to do something for us all 
and it was you who brought me back with 
success in my hands. Yes, you have been 
with me all the time. And now I want to be 
happy with you. Is—is your idea of happi- 
ness anything like mine?” 

He drew her toward him. She did not 
answer, but she let herself go in his arms 
without resisting. 

“Tell me!” he whispered. 

“Don’t make me answer, 
murmured; and then immediately answered 
in the most direct way by meeting his lips. 

There was a timorous knock on the door, 
and the scraping of many boots on the 
gravel walk outside. 

“They've come!” said Layton, pressing 
the girl to him once more before he let her 
go. “‘Will you show them in? And tell 
them to be very quiet. Your grandfather 
must hear nothing yet.” 

“Oh, I’m so happy—and so scared!” 
whispered Dora. ‘‘ What will happen when 
he sees them?” 

“I’m blest if I know!” answered Layton 
with some misgivings now that the mo- 
ment had come. ‘‘ But we'll see.”’ 

Samuel Stannerton, lying in n bed in a half- 
darkened room, wearing a Rttle black skull- 
cap, was calculating the number of squares 
in the wall-paper pattern and thinking of 
other things. 

The old man had two pillows under his 
head; and they propped him up so that he 
could look directly at the door. He had 
heard voices and footsteps downstairs. The 
worried him. He wanted to know the rea- 
son. So he reached for the cane near the 
head of the bed, and thumped three times 
on the floor. 

“Dora, what's that infernal ” he be- 
gan as the door opened, and then he stopped 
short. It was not Dora in the doorway, but 
Dick Dana, and behind Dick Dana were 
other ~— ned faces. 

“You!” ried Stannerton. 
you doing here?” 

The leader of the men had prepared a 
little introductory address. It slid into his 
shoes as he faced the angry gray eyes. His 
knees knocked together. He would have 

urned and jumped down the stairs in one 

bound if the men behind him had not 
pushed him, struggling, into the room. He 
got half way to the bed and stammered: 

“Mr. Stannerton—we’re sorry! Yes, 
sir—I can’t—express it, Mr. Stannerton, 
but—well, we was hasty. We didn’t think. 
This is how we feel about it, Mr. Stanner- 
ton.” 

The speaker had been concealing a small 
handbag behind him. Now he reached 
over and poured the contents on the bed 
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but at length 





please,”’ she 


**What are 
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To have your furniture 


Made Like New” 


look to the 


“Lyknu Maid” 








F you wonder what the 
difference is between 
LYKNU and the polish 
you've been using, 
JUST DO THIS 
Moisten cheesecloth with 


LYKNU, and go over the sur- 
face of a piece of furniture. 


Note the cloth—how the 
dirt has been removed. Note 
the polish of the furniture— 
and that it stays perfectly 
clean and dry afterward— 
that dust does not stick to it. 


DO THE SAME 


with any other polish and 
then decide which is the best 
for the appearance and pres- 
ervation of your furniture. 


LYKNUcleans and polishes 
at one easy operation. It 
cleans off the oil and grease 
and gum and dirt and brings 
out the first, fine lustrous 
finish your furniture had the 
day you bought it—just like 
new. It goes three times as 
far because its “spreading” 
quality is three times as great. 


Sold by department stores, 
drug stores, grocery stores and 
hardware stores. 


Three sizes —25c, 50c, $1.00 


Lyknu Polish Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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COIN OR STAMPS 


Lyknu Polish Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed you will find 25c¢ for 
which please send me immediately, 
prepaid, a 25c bottle of Lyknu Polish 


Name 


Address 


My Dealer's Name 


\ddress 
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Concluded from Page 55 

The old man sat up like a shot. He 
opened his mouth, and then closed it with a 
snap. For in that moment his eyes had seen 
the litter on the counterpane He stopped, 
reached down and took the stuff in his 
hands—savings-bank books, coéperative- 


bank books, and one or two bonds, 





deeds, a 








few certificates of stock, more bank books 
“What—what the devil is this?’ 
cried the old man. “‘What does it mear 


this truck? 
“Mr. Stannerton,” replied Dana, “‘if 
we'd ‘a’ come here telling you that we be- 
lieve in you, and think the world of you, 
you'd ‘a’ said it was bunk orsomething. We 
wanted to prove it to you. Money talk 
And what we want you to know is that the 
last dollar we men have got is for you to 
use if you need it , 
There was a timic 
‘It ain’t the m 
on Dana, “exceptin’ 
jon’t want any he 
Stannerton, that’s all 
Zenith plant till we bi 


} 4 We 
thats all 




















Stannerton stared. He let the books and 
paper lter tnrougnhn his hands He swa 
lowed hard three or four times. Then he 
Said 

‘Come in here, all of you. Come it 


Gather round, I say! 
They filled the I 
“Who—who put you up to this?” 


snapped t 


room to over 








zayton 

' put us up toit. He did talk to 
is us some things we didnt 
KnOW s this other thing, no, sit 
We just figured it was up to us to show you 
that we're willing to stake our | tom 





That’s all 
The tokens of that simple, aw: 
lay scattered on the bed 


the ttle 


dollar on you 





The re they were, 


nest-eggs which represented ‘ 


thrift of the Zenith men through the years 
And they were blindly, nt 


spontaneou p 


g their future in his hands, just as the 


had accepted him as the g lid 


of their de 
tinies betore 

Something gathered in thestern grayeys 
and broke. Stannerton looked down at the 
papers and books. Then he looked round 


at the men, and faltered 

‘Boys, I’m an old fool! So are you, darn 
you all! Wicks, Jones, McAlister, darn 
your hides, come here! Give me your 


hands, you old rascals! Wicl you're 
oider than I am, you old cuss! You gave 
y first lesson on a lathe MeAlist« ’ 

was you and I that took the contract to 
build the town hall in Weston! 


me my 


Gosh, we 





lost money on it too! Dana, he 
ip this stuff and get your cr ol 
God bless you, you 


here 


you ve won 





me crying ike a l 
i do have a kindly feeling toward the old 


got 





man, don’t you? Go down to the factor 
bovs, and chuck the doors wide oper I'll 
ve there in the morning! I will, by jingo! 
We'll ge ip or down together and 
George! I think it'll be up! Go on now 
ut with you— out with } it D ) 


THE SATURDAY 





know I'ma sick man? And send that I 
ton here! I want to see him! Downstairs, 
is he? Ha, I thought as much!” 
The men clattered downstairs like 

let loose from school. TI en a little cheer 
went up outside the window. A few mit 

utes afterward two figures crept cautiously 
into the room. “Layton,” shouted the old 
man fiercely, “‘who tol 





mu UO DiadD 


Hawley‘ 


private affairs all over > Don't tell 
me you didn’t! Think I'ma fool? I know 
you did!” 

Layton looked down at the Di er- 
come by the attack. He made no answer 


Dora stood ve ry close to hin 


“I’m glad you did, Layton,” added Star 
nerton gently after a moment. “ You did 
for me what I never could have done f 


What's the next move? Seems to 
ve taken ¢ 


myself 





me you 





much to suit yoursel What are 1 going 
to do now?’ 
Fulfill that contract, and then get ar 


other bigger one; and then get ar 


Digger one; and when those are done there 
are going to be about a hundred thousand 


knock-down wooden houses 


needed 
France and Belgium, and some of them are 


to be made in Hawley, where we’ ve 


gong 
got the bulge on the rest of them in raw 
materials, transportation to the sea, and 


everything else!” responded Layton wit}! 


out stopping for more than half a breat 
“The Zenith plant is going to 
at it can d cheaper thar 
anyone else, Mr. Stannerton!” 


make i 


make better ar 





“Layton,” said the old man thought 
fully, “those men of mine—God bless 
them!—I misjudged them They're all 
gold What can I do for them?” 

The young fellow thought a momer 
wondering how tar it was sale to go ner 
he entured: 

Perhaps, Mr. Stannerton, you'll think 
bes to deal with them on the Dasis I 
mutual confidence and justice. Believe me 
that is all they want. The rest — affect 
faith—will follow natural Don't j 
think so?” 

The 0 d mal looked iong at the | ing 
man. Then he said 

“You've got a lot of common sense 
have And you've got a way of doing what 
you set out to do too. Hum! Anything 
else on the program?” 

Si Mr m; | want to mar 


stann 





Again the old man sat bolt uprig 
1 


‘You want to take her away from me! 
he cried wildly. “My little girl!” 

“Unless you wanted me to stay ir 
ley,”” suggested Layton 


l'o—stay in Hawley!” repeated 
7 





Samuel Stannerton slowly. “To ! 
’ ' ~ 

Hawley! You to help an old ager like 
me!” 

lhe black-capped head sank ba n the 
pillow. The gray eyes looked up at the 
ceiling. Then a hand beckoned, and I 
ton came to the edge of the bed. The i 


took Layton’s hands i 


them tightlh “iM son! M oan t** he 


THE THIRD WOMAN 


Continued from Page 7 


Will be 

more pleasant fo 
“ ll do tl 

if all goes well 
r 


And | 


eaid Freder 
said Fred 





} 


e went to the hotel and to bed. 


Frederick stopped his ear before the 
long, low whitewashed building and waited 
No imposing structure it was, and the 
atmosphere about it reeked with hardship 





and privation for delicate bodies and r 
fined minds Frederick waited an hour, 
asked questions, and waited another | 
There was nothing for it but to wait. Others 
were there in automobiles, waiting 
Finally they came out throug! 
of people about the 
militant, with heads high and no sign of 
Had Frederick Hami 
all that he was soon to know he would not 
have been so tre mbly 
was when he saw Edith Christie. 
changed but little in the 
he had seen her. Her figure had 
gentle curves, her face 
Her eyes alone were different 
where there had been happiness and good 
fellowship, he saw courage, waning 
so little; hard-pressed determination; a 


e group 


qaoor; came out still 


weakness ton knowr 
nside as he certainly 
She had 
seven years since 
the same 
the same color and 


sweetness 


ever 





message, to those who could see, thats was 
not cowed, that she was still brave, that she 
was no whit crushed 

And Frederick whether the wis} 


father to the thought or not—-thought he 


saw in her eyes a wild call for help and 
protection. But even so, he went toward 
her with trepidation. What things these 


! What 


must be a wom: 


women had done would they d 
> + 


sul a womal 





that Such was his hope. 

She did not see him as he went toward her 
and, by chance, turned from him. So that 
the others might not hear, he said 
lo 

Edith!” 
before 


He had never called her E 
did know that he had done 
thought she had not 
again when he saw a w 
derful chang ye upon her face. It wa 
as though before her, low 
had seen a miraculous thing that he 
her transfixed; as though there | 
longed-for revelation. 

But the expression went as 
had come, and in its place came a coldn« 
that had not been thers 
she did not move, but 








about to speak 





she 





stood gazing before 


Continued on Page 59 







heard him and was 


before Ever tnen 
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Your Home 
Is Not Completely Furnished 
Without a 


| KROEHLER 


| Bed Davenport 


HE Kroehler kind 


not be exce lled 


, 
made for large or small rooms—can 
ric h overs 
Made 


Every part of construction keenly inspected 


Luxurious | pholstery 
Handsome Period Designs—Elegantly finished 
skilled craftsmen 

Provides additional comfortable sleeping room—enables you 
to live in a smaller home and save rent 

Full all 
Thick, cotton felt mattress 
entirely concealed by day Bed folds 
slightest effort Patented folding mechanism is periect 
Bed frame and springs entirely independent of upholstering 


size sanitary steel sagless bed \ 


removy able 


spring 
all 


unfolds 


and bedding 


' 
and with 


Room for circulation of air all around 


Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Kroehler Bed Davenports are sold by reliable furniture 


dealers everywhere. Prices ranging from $40.00 to $150.00 


inc luding 35 pound cotton felt mattress | arge variety ol 


coverings in tapestries, damasks velours imitation ke ather 


and genuine leather to select from 


In imitation leather we recommend only O' Bannon’s Moleskin 


which looks like and wears better than, leather 


genuine 


Do Not Accept a Substitute 


It is to your interest to buy furniture 












well known 
the 


hrm of 
tation Our trade-mark 
K roehler is on 


Ask to see it 


made by repu 
name 
every davenport 


before you buy 





Write for interesting 
booklet and name of deaier. 


. 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Other factories at 
ee a . Grand Rapids, Mich ‘ runs , we 
CANADIAN FACTORY, STRATFORD, ONT 
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Modern artillery defends you against invasion. Frown- 
ing dreadnoughts, eager aircraft, and sullen submarines 
weave the modern fabric of the national armor of defense. 
Are you modern in the watch you carry—in your de- 
fense against missed trains, fumbled engagements, and 
those costly hour-errors and minute-misunderstandings 
that invade and disrupt your days? One distinguished 


watch attains the apex of modern proficiency — 


rift 
vif!" 


SIT 
We ee eee 


° penn 


Modern from design to assembly, and from assembly to 

service, Keyed to the exacting requirements of modern 

life. Scientifically safeguarded against error, a Hamilton 

gives you unequaled accuracy along with reliable, de- 

pendable, uninterrupted service. Hamilton is the tavor- 

ite watch of railroads, and is carried by the engineers 

of America’s most famous fliers. The most difficult train 

schedules are safeguarded by the unfailing protection of 

Pee Same > this great timepiece. 
a A gallery of 32 quality models to choose from. Prices, $26.50 
to $150; movements $13 ($14 in Canada) and up, Every 


Hamilton guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. Railroad 
accuracy plus a lifetime of service. 


Send Today for ‘The Timekeeper’ — 


the story of Hamilton supremacy 


Hamilton Watch Company, Dept. J, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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er, aS though disappointment heid her 
xed ally she turned very slowly to- 
ward him. When she saw hir e looked as 





though someone was about to strike her, 
and that when she was struck she would 
not complain. It could not be he It 
could not be he! But as she 
cnew there was no deception. 
“You!” she murmured 
“Yes.” 
“What do you want 
You I want you to come with me 


“Why? Why have you come 








“Won't you come? People are ter 
ing.” 

She looked about her, not knowing what 
she should d Other women were talking 
one or tv older, were going a Witt 
men they new 


You are alone? 
“Yes 
He put his hand on her arm, but she drev 


away from him. He saw she was cz 
? 


Ple ase come! 





Talk afterward.” 
¢ 


Dag. She iet him take it. “Cx 





She followed. In a moment she was 





the car beside him and they were off 
the road 
oe 9 
Are you well 
“Yes. Where are you going 
‘Where do you want to go 


“T am very hungry 

“Tt yugnt you might be: I came pre 
pared for that He turned from the n 
lane through a wood 


road into a la t 
he continued He 








to modern inventions,” 
stopped the car in the shade " Bat to 
your heart’s content. It is a little mixed; 
but perhaps it will do.”” He gave her hot 
hot chicken, bread and butter, and 


That will have to do till we 


coffee, 
potato salad 
get back to tow! 


“How did you know?” 


“IT guessed, m¢ Anyway was 
being or the safe = ‘ I'n sorry I ex ild "4 
bring atub: but one is weiting.” 

She looked at him, eat ng the while and 


ing nothing, Dut with wonder in her 





She ate as though she were wel nigh 
starved. He watched her, glad. He did not 
laugh; no laughing matter was before him 
or before her. When she had finished she 
stood up and raised her arms toward the 
tree tops 

“Lord,” she said, “that was good! 

“Il am glad; it looked good. Feeling 
hetter?”’ 

Yes; very much.” 

‘You have had a hard time 

She looked at him inquiringly. “ You 
don’t know?” 

‘I can only guess.” 

‘It has been terrible; I can’t tell you 
how terrible it has beer ; 

‘But it is over now 

Again she looked at him, straight in the 
eves 

“Over? I don’t know.” Then, when he 
ly, as thoug! 


“Why have 


said nothing, she asked slow ti 


the question were hard to ask 
you come ie 
“The reason is before me 
“*T—you came for me 


where? 


Why? From 


From home l reached home yeste rday 
read about you, and came on the chance 
“What chance?’ 
“That I might be useful.” 
“You have been.” 
And that you might be glad to see me 
She raised her eyebrows, as though the 
thing were questionabie at be 
“Of course I have no right to expect that 


I only hoped—I am hoping now that m 





usefulness is not end 
“7 suppose you must take me to the 
city?” 
* 


“Of course; and then? 
She did , i 
for some moments till he gained courage to 
aSK again: 
“And then’ 
“T do not understand.” 
“You do not bel 


> 
weal 


not answer 





7) 





“T think not—reell; 

“T do not agree wich you.’ 

“Of course not; but that does not cha we 
my opinion. Jails were not built for you.” 

“That is only a detail; 
be done, a fight to fight.” 

“Perhaps. I do not agree with you; but, 
of course, | may be wrong. I cannot agres 
on that point; but I do know ; 

“What?” 

“That the fight is not your fight, the 





there Is work to 


struggle not your struggle; just as jail 
were not made for you.” 
“It is my fight; it is my cause— the 


inde pender ce of woman, ev y womar 











I tell you I will 1 ‘ 
T “d . ae one th o th I 
and that you.’ 
Yes’’—as though she pitied ! 
ness 
‘And I 6 
The re is ttle room fe r dis 18s » ¢ ‘ 
t seems to me 
“T hope not; but I am afraid thers 
“I do not understand you have 
come at all.” 
Shall! I tel i now 
As you ‘ 
1} ‘ 1e to take ‘ 
You won't. | t 
I do not mear i | mear 
our home 
She laughed 4 fine tale I under 
stand 
“ You do understand; but let me make 
it clear: I am going to merry you to-day, 
somehow, and carry you of with me ’ 
She laughed a n, a ng iaug! as 








though he were mad 


“You think I’m as crazy as that, do 











you. 
“| hope so.’ 
“A fine courtship it would be! How long 
is it since I have r | ; 
“Seven years and : it ntns 
“You do your wooing at extr 
ong intervals; quite too long to be efficient 


I] should say 
‘I did not woo you ther I was very 
young and you were very yours Of course 
I know now what happene ] 
did not know till yesterday. You remem 
ber, I suppose?” 
“Of course I remember; we went ti 
dance together, didn’t we? 
Two.” 
Well, two. And that was the end of it 
No; the end, and the be ginning, come 
ll goes well; if not, 






some other 


day 
‘And you think that you—you can come 
like this and make me give up—give up 


everything that I have worked for, suffered 
for; give up without a word? If you do 
you are mistaken—very much mistaker 
ase take me back to the city.” 
lhere was nothing for it, and they started 
again. When they 
he, driving slowly 
“TI am going to say a few things, and | 
want you to listen 








were on the highroad 


1 
spoke to her: 


I am taking you ba 








to the city There is a walting for 
you, and a friend of mine, : old lady, is 
waiting for you. Everything is there that 
you will need, except clothes, and those car 





ernoor 


be arranged for thisaft The old lady 
will make everytl ing perfect y proper. You 





can get shined up, SpicK ar d span; ther 
we shall have lunch. By that time another 
friend of mine will be on hand; he is wait 
ing where I can reach him. Then we wil! be 
married, 

“Please don’t interrupt; just | n tl 
I finish and then cal] me names ‘ 
will get your trousseau, or en t to 
get you to New York on our t! 
Meantime I shall have stra out 
about this automobile We'll spend the 
rest of the summer where it suits us some 


where on the sea or in the mountair 
you li In September we'l 








come Dact 





and build a home; maybe we'll build a 
house, but we'll start a home in some build 
ing In our own town, anyway ast 
please, let me say my say; ear 
throug! 

‘That is my plan and my hope. | ‘ 
you; there is no need to tell you tl 
cannot explain why I have been away fron 
you, with no word, for seven years, except 
that until yesterday I did not know since 


I have been away I have seen a great mar 





women—court beauties, women who were 
more powerful than all but a few men, good 
women, bad women, spies—every sort and 


description of women and girls some 
them helped me; some of them trie 

harm me—one tried to marry me. But 
never thought of any of them, as wom 


Perhaps the woman que t nad het ‘ 
tled for me without my knowing it. I kn 
yesterday that it had beer 
“I don’t pretend to say that I kne 

loved you years ago, but I know now that | 
did; and I can’t help feeling, knowing w! 

I know now, that you loved me. I remer 
ber how you looked after our first dance 
I did not understand then; but I do now 


You were wondering whether I could re 
be your man. But one dance, or because 


we danced well toget he r, Was little to go or 
Later, the next time, when you let me 
you and you kissed me, that should have 
made me understand. Girl é 1 do! 
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HIS YEAR 


In woolen tabric in 


marks a great a lvance 
1 dyes; but the 

‘ 
price ot a N otorweave Robe remains the 


same $6. / > everywhere 


Motorweave style and comfort are found 
on ill cars from costly motor equipages 


Motorweave 


to cars ot le ser degree 


rings the | p of luxury to them ill 
Your de iler will Tt you the man 
ttractive patterns the rich colors Feel 
the lor v sott pliant nap that says 
warmth and durability it first touch 
further enhanced by the special reinforced 
double-weave Ubserve the extra large 
size, 60 by 50 inche plenty of tuck-in 


‘ 
Then remember that every Mot rweave 


is non-shrinkable because it | bee 
mill-washed und mill-shr k i ievery 
robe guaranteed to ve itistactory ser 
ice tor automo vile use 


THE WALLACE & SMITH CO. 


La Porte, Indiana 
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The Full Round of Seasons 


in Luxurious Comfort 


Phen there’ the solid comfort gray, fine striped cloth. 


all winter long of a pertectly Sides and ceiling are lined 
enclosed car with all the to match and a thick gray 
protection of a limousine carpet covers the floor. 
and the richness of closed 


Cal uphol tery and interior At the reat window, there is 


finish. a rich gray silk roll-up cur 
tain \ don | 
Mounted on the economical ceiling soft 
Overland Light Six chassis, liehts the 


, , } | . : ] 
these are ideal every-pur whenever desired. 


I 


the full round 


uu Want an opel al - . p 
\ And you'll be delighted with ais hevurious 


com- 
trouble that their luxuriousness. 
he car up 
rht shower and The unusually comfortable 
ull open again ina eats of the Sedan are up 


Oon as it's overt holstered in a_ soft, rich, 


Willvs-Overland Ine., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commer 
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Light Six Touring Sedan 


1585 


Touring Coupé $1385 
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CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 





For MEN and 
YOUNG MEN 


$15 to $25 


SERGE SPECIALS 
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“Exactly.” “It is quite evident you know nothing of and I was afraid people would find out that 
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“One of your friends happens to be my ‘I am not talking of criminals, but of king a f {1 elf 
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English liner destroyed. No one saw this 


I, with the rest of the officers and crew that 
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Because they prevail on 
America’s finest motor cars, 
Goodyear Cord Tires are 
sometimes referred to as 
luxury tires. 


If extreme comfort, higher 
efficiency and greater free- 
dom from trouble are meant 
by the term “luxury,” the 
designation is correct. 


But if the word is used to 
include the matter of final 
cost, Goodyear Cord Tires 
are not luxury tires at all. 


For first of all, Goodyear 
Cord Tires are economical 
tires—mile for mile they 
really cost you less to use. 


In past advertisements we 
have reproduced for you let- 
ters from everyday users of 
Goodyear Cords. 


You have seen from these 
letters that mileages ranging 
from 15,000 to 20,000 are not 
uncommon. 


Your own experience with 
ordinary tires will verify the 
economy of thissortof service. 


No doubt it will force you 
to agree with one man’s trib- 
ute, that, on mileage alone, 
these are “the cheapest tires 
in the world.” 


But the economical advan- 





tage of Goodyear Tires is not 
entirely confined to mileage. 


It is so broad and com- 
prehensive it aftects almost 
every phase of car operating 
expense. 


The money saved on gas- 
oline through Goodyear 
Cords’ superior resilience, 
totals, in a season, a consid- 
erable sum. 


And the saving effected in 
car-parts cost, through bet- 
ter cushioning of springs and 
structure, cannot be over- 
looked. 


Nothing that we can say 
of economy, however, speaks 
so eloquently as the perform- 
ance of Goodyear Cords 
themselves. 


We should fear we were 
challenging belief did we 
claim for them such service 
as is regularly being reported. 


A letter from Dr. W. H. 
Roberts of Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, for instance, recites an ex- 
perience that is astounding. 


He writes that one of his 
Goodyear Cord Tires has 
gone “a little over 30,000 
miles and has never had even 
a puncture.” 


Another letter, from Mr. 


Good year Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and’ Tire Saver 


are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers e 
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MILE FOR MILE, THEY 
REALLY COST YOU LESS 


Ed. Carlson of Crookston, 
Minnesota, says in so many 
words that Goodyear Cords 
are cheapest.” 

In remarking that two 
Goodyear Cords had deliv- 
ered him 16,000 miles each, 
he writes, “I expect to get at 
least 2,000 more miles and 
then I will have them re- 
treaded.” 

And another letter, one of 
hundreds of its kind, is from 
Mr. Perry Swinney of Santa 
Monica, California. 

He writes that his Good- 
year Cords “have now made 
a total of 13,143 miles, and 
are in condition to run many 
hundred more.” 

And further, that “through 
the intense summer heat and 
constant change of tempera- 
ture we have not touched 
these tires. They carry the 
original air at the same pres- 
sure as when they were ap- 
plied.” 

Goodyear Cords are lux- 
ury tires in point of merit— 
but they are sternly econom- 
ical tires in point of final cost. 

Their quality makes them 
higher-priced—and better. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohi 
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Continued from Page 63) 

in five minutes before I had this view of 
it. It was sinking bow forward with stern 
out of the water and was inclined on its 

ide. Dense black smoke was coming from 
the stacks. 

On the deck were a great crowd of peo- 
ple, among them a number of women and a 
few children. One woman carried a child, 
and she was attempting to reach one of the 
boats that was being lowered, but owing to 
its position she was having considerable dif- 
ficulty, as she had to use her free hand to 
pull herself forward, holding to the rail. An 
elderly man was trying to help by pushing 
her. 

I could see but three boats that had been 
launched, and they contained a large per- 
centage of women and children. The crew 
were making frantic efforts to lower more, 
but in their excitement they seemed to me 
to lose time. I may have been mistaken in 
this, for | was hoping they could do quicker 
work and save more. A number of people 
were in the water; some were making fran- 
tic efforts to keep above, and others, better 
swimmers, were making attempts to reach 
the boats. A few were holding to wreckage 
and floating objects. Not many had on life 
belts; evidently because of the quickness of 
the sinking others could not obtain them 
The captain was outside the rail, holding on 
and giving orders to the crew lowering the 
boats. 

Something was wrong with one of the 
blocks, for one of the boats was tilting, 
causing some to fall out. They righted it 
though, and it was launched. One more 
boat was ready, but that poor woman with 
her child could not make it; she was strug- 
giing frantically, and the old man was no 
longer with her. The water was up to her 
knees when the captain noticed her. He 
evidently gave an order to a sailor, who 
went to her assistance. He had just time 
to grab the child and toss it over the rail in 
the direction of the lowering boat. Some- 
one caught it, but the effort was useless, for 
almost immediately afterward the ship sank 
and the boat was carried with it. 


Our Mission of Destruction 


Nearly all on deck jumped overboard just 
before it sank; these were drawn under by 
the suction of the sinking ship. Only four 
boats gotaway. Howsuccessful they would 
be was problematical. They were over- 
crowded and there were many holding to 
the sides; several hundred must have per- 
ished. I felt like jumping overboard to aid 
them: and | stood on deck, horrified at the 
catastrophe. It was a neutral ship; there 
could be no mistake, for its name and the 
name of the country were only too plainly 
painted upon its side. So we were again 
sinking neutrals, and I was in part respon- 
sible for scenes such as this. 

We could have saved many of those inno- 
cent lives, but we left, fullspeed ahead. The 
officers and crew waved their caps and 
shouted when the ship sank, but I remained 
silent, looking through the binocular at the 
place where it went down; and I believe I 
saw asmall white object floating, that looked 
like the child in that mother’s arms. I 
must have stood there a long time, because 
a brother ofticer tapped me upon the shoul- 
der, which roused me, and I went below. 

The officers and crew were jubilant. I 
was sad and said nothing. I relieved Max, 
but recalled him shortly, for | was incapable 
of duty. The scene of the sinking ship was 
constantly before me; and why I don’t 
know, but that mother struggling to save 
her child stood out more prominently than 
the rest of the It must have been 
that the mother and child stood out as a 
typical example of our ruthless destructive- 
ness. What country would stand for this 
wanton destruction of her citizens! Our 
enemies would constantly increase, and our 
cause would suffer through our acts. 

True, we had lost many lives, including 
that of my dear brother, but they were lost 
in battle. I felt sick and I was nauseated 
whenever I thought of that ship, but I had 
to go on. However, my spirit in this con- 
flict was lost. I did not sleep for thirty-six 
hours; I could not. My thoughts wouldn't 
let me, and the strain was terrible. I was 
becoming hateful and disagreeable; Max 
suffered because of it, but he said nothing 
and was always obedient. Max was really 
a fine fellow and did not deserve this treat- 
ment. I could net help it. Others of the 
officers and crew showed the same disposi- 
there were frequent quarrels among 
them, occasionally a fight. If we hadn’t re- 
turned to port shortly there would have 


scene. 


tion 
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been bloodshed among us. Discipline could 
not be maintained with most of us in this 
condition of mind. 

Some of the officers justified this act, in 
that the enemy was starving us, but I knew 
better, for we were far from starving. 

Still, I tried to justify our act: They were 
supplying food and ammunition to the 
enemy. But how did we know this? Did 
this ship carry the ose OF Was it consigned to 
a port of theenemy? To all this I could find 
no answer; and I was sure our commander 
did not know when he ordered the torpedo 
discharged. What was worse, no warning 
was given—and what of the loss of the lives 
of those innocent of any wrong to our coun- 

9 

I returned to my post, though still far 
from fit. Our mission of destruction still 
went on, and it was always merchantmen 
that we sank. 

Thank God, we had used all our torpedoes 
at last, and were homeward bound. We 
reached Kiel, being out in all twenty-four 
days. Our return was made in three days; 
that left nearly eighteen days for destruc- 
tion. All our torpedoes went home—twenty- 
four ships sunk. Our success was heralded 
by wireless before our arrival, and when we 
reached port a crowd was there to greet us 
with great shouting and waving of arms. 
We were carried, dirty and greasy as we 
were, upon the shoulders of the populace. 
A great victory was proclaimed—but 
could see no victory, and I alone carried my 
head bowed as we were borne aloft upon 
the shoulders of our admirers. Not one 
warship sunk, and they called us victors! 
I felt like something else, for I saw a mother 
and a child. 

I could not tell mother; 
might be like the rest 
this a victory. Nevertheless, I would not 
tell her; neither would I ever see another 
vessel sunk, unless it was a man-of-war. 
The only mental rest I had was when I was 
thinking of our engines. I was convinced 
there was a way to eliminate the vibrations 
and noise. I had been on the way of a plan 
when I saw that horrible spectacle, and it 
was only after our return that I began 
where I left off. 

We had a rest for twelve days. I arrived 
home, still greasy and dirty—the dirt and 
grime had penetrated my skin, just as the 
spectacle of the sinking ship had penetrated 
my soul, 

Mother greeted me with open arms—she 
must have known the news. I told her of 
our success and she was happy. I saw that 
mother, like the others, would see only vic- 
tory—even if I told her what I had beheld. 
Had this war turned our hearts to stone? 
What had caused this perverted reason? 
What caused this justification of means to 
the end? 

Mother prepared a fine meal and I ate 
heartily, for I always enjoyed my meals at 
home. My sisters were at school. I had to 
sleep, and did so for twenty-four hours, so 
exhausted was I. 

I awoke refreshed, and looked out of my 
window and saw the peaceful landscape be- 
fore me. It was like a change into another 
world—away from the destruction and into 
the world of construction. Away from the 
horrors of sight and mind. No, not entirely 
from the memory of things, for the past still 
remained. If only I could forget what I had 
seen, could blot out the sight of those lives 
unnecessarily sacrificed ! 


and still mother 
she might proclaim 


Mother's View of the War 


T called upon Theresa. She greeted me 
affectionately, and I could see love in every 
expression. She did not talk of war, but of 
the little interests about her—of the farm, 
the cows, the chickens, and a lot of small 
talk; all of which I was deeply interested 
in—everything so that it was not talk of 
war and destruction. We went out for a 
stroll, her little sister, aged four years, ac- 
companying us. Long we walked, across 
fields that before long would be green with 
the wheat coming through the ground. 
God had been kind to us so far, for He had 
given us abundant crops. Into the forest 
we went and strolled about. Theresa's sis- 
ter played about us as we walked along 
together, enjoying each other’s presence 
silently. I was happy, formy thoughts were 
upon gentler things. I thought very kindly 
of Theresa, and pictured to myself how we 
might live happily together, having our 
children and our farm, and building fu- 
ture happiness. I told this to Theresa and 
she was very happy; she looked up at me, 
and her eyes showed a divinity I had never 
seen before. 


EVENING POST 


Daily we made these little excursions into 
the forest, and they were my happiest mo- 
ments. At home mother constantly talked 
of war and destruction of the enemy, the 
vengeance upon those that destroyed broth- 
er’s life. I did not stay long at home, for 
when I was not with Theresa I took long 
walks alone. Whenever I saw a child I 
stopped and talked to it. An infant in arms 
I fondled, and talked to the mother about 
its health and age and all manner of trivial 
things, and wished the infant all success 
in life. I was drawn to them as if they were 
loadstones—trying to do something that 
would redeem my soul from the torment of 
that lost mother and her child. 

When in silent communion with myself, 
walking along the road or across the fields, 
sometimes my thoughts reverted to my en- 
gines. During these silent walks I devised 
a plan to modify at least the vibrations and 
make the engine more silent. I believed 
that the idea was practical and determined 
to investigate more fully when on board. 

My leave of absence expired, and how 
short it seemed —as if only a day had passed, 
one day of happiness marred only by my 
conscience, for the unhappiness I was caus- 
ing! Theresa wept when I was about to 
leave, but mother did not; she still spoke 
of duty to our Fatherland, and looked to me 
as a means to the end for the glory of Ger- 
many and the revenge on those who de- 
stroyed her happiness. Little did she care 
how many I caused unhappiness, for I had 
surely done enough already. 


Trying to Forget Our Victims 


T questioned the wisdom of our govern- 
ment, and felt as if I was committing a sac- 
rilege when I aid so, but the question always 
returned and I implored God's judgment to 
guide me. 

At port I met my fellow officers and we 
held a conference. There was a change in 
plans; we were no longer to go on an expedi- 
tion alone, but a number of submarines were 
to travel a short distance apart, with our 
U-boat as flagship with Captain Kolberg in 
command. It seemed the enemy was mak- 
ing some progress against us, and we were 
to travel together to render assistance to 
each other if necessary. We had invented a 
subsurface wireless and were able to com- 
municate within a radius of nearly one hun- 
dred miles. This again shows the world the 
wonder of the German minds. The officers 
were enthusiastic, and looked refreshed from 
their rest—so different from their appear- 
ance when they left the submarine. They 
expected even greater success on this trip, if 
that was possible. Some of the officers and 
crew sang as we walked down the street, ad- 
mired by the people, who greeted us almost 
with reverence as the saviors of our country. 

For the time I failed to realize that we 
were about to enter upon another trip of 
destruction. This was probably because of 
the enthusiasm of the officers; but on de- 
scending into the darkened interior of the 
U-boat from the tower I experienced a sen- 
sation of horror, as if I were entering a pit, 
and I could see women and children there 
who were frantically making efforts to save 
themselves from drowning, grasping and 
trying to hold to the sides to keep them- 
selves afloat, only to sink and disappear. 
Plainly I could see that woman and her 
child there; she was holding her child out 
of the water and attempting to get hold on 
the smooth surface that lined the pit. I 
stood there upon a ladder that descended 
into this pit, but out of theirreach. I could 
have saved them easily by having the ladder 
lowered, but did not; and silently I watched 
them drown. Suddenly I was roused by a 
fellow officer shouting ‘Hurry on below!” 
and the vision passed, but the horror re- 
mained. 

Max was in the engine room filling and 
tightening the many grease cups when I 
entered. He did not look well. I inquired 
about his health and he answered that he 
had just recovered from a sore throat. I 
felt that he should have reported ill, but did 
not because he wished to make the voyage. 

I personally made a complete inspection 
of the engines, motors, generators and bat- 
teries and found them perfect. Our provi- 
sions were increased for this trip, for with 
the fleet of submarines we expected to stay 
away from port longer. 

We left first and the rest followed, one 
hour apart. The fleet was to work over a 
radius of many miles, in a crescentic ar- 
rangement if possible, our U-boat to be in 
the center of the crescent. In this manner 
the greatest efficiency could be established, 
for thus the enemy could not evade us. 
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We had been out of port only u few days 
when I noticed that Max was incapable of 
duty. I ordered him to his bunk and in- 
formed the captain. Captain Kolberg ex- 
amined him and gave him some medicine. 
The captain acted as our physician and sur- 
geon, as we could not spare any from the 
Front. I noticed that Max’s face was pale 
and swollen. He showed me his ankles and 
they also were swollen; my finger pressed 
on to them left a pit. He appeared very 
sick to me. 

We met with great success; four of the 
enemy’s ships were sunk in the four days 
after we reached the zone, and some of the 
others of the fleet had been equally success- 
ful. We felt that soon we should strip the 
seas of the commerce of the enemy, and 
then victory would be ours—and it would 
not be long, at that rate. The weather had 
been good, so there had been less of that 
frightful seasickness than on the preceding 
trip. 

We were compelled to remain submerged 
for longer periods though, during the second 
trip. Captain Kolberg and I conferred fre- 
quently on the ability of our batteries to 
hold under this strain. We tried short peri- 
ods of surface speeding to replenish the bat- 
teries, with some success. The enemy was 
very alert and we were obliged to submerge 
repeatedly to escape detection. Sometimes 
we rested on the bottom for hours, for our 
microphones warned us of the presence of 
destroyers above. 

Again we sank a neutral. Lieutenant 
Marburg, of whom I inquired with some 
concern whether any got away safe, remon- 
strated about my concern, saying, “They 
were warned to keep out of the zone; what 
difference does a few lives make, when our 
Fatherland is at stake?’’ The emphasis he 
placed upon “‘a few lives’’ made me feel how 
little a life really meant to him. I experi- 
enced a hatred toward the man because of 
this expression, but I said nothing. 

This hatred of man for man was again 
appearing—the more we destroyed and the 
longer we were in close association with each 
other the more strongly this feeling was 
shown. It seemed as if we wished to de- 
stroy each other. I felt that I could kill 
Marburg when he so callously ignored the 
value of human life. 

I went over to rouse Max and give him 
some medicine. He had been sleeping al- 
most constantly at that time and it took 
some time to rouse him. This did not seem 
natural to me and I informed Captain Kol- 
berg. He went below with me and exam- 
ined him, noting his swollen ankles and face. 
He said his conditon was serious and that 
he had nephritis. About three hours later 
Max developed a convulsive seizure, and 
Captain Kolberg administered chloroform 
to allay the severity of the spasms. 


iliness Among the Crew 


Max was quiet for about an hour after 
that and became unconscious, for we could 
not rouse him. Gradually he developed an- 
other convulsion, beginning with twitching 
of certain muscles. These movements be- 
came more and more severe, until all the 
muscles were involved in spasmodic move- 
ments. Hisfacehadahorriblegrin. It was 
a pitiful sight to see, and chloroform seemed 
to be the only thing that would allay these 
spasms. I administered it from time to 
time, under direction of Captain Kolberg. 
The quiet intervals became shorter and the 
convulsions even more intense, so that he 
had to be under the influence of chloroform 
at all times. 

Surely this could not last long, and I 
wished for the end to relieve this poor man 
of his suffering. Fortunately we were rest- 
ing at the bottom of the sea during that 
time, so I could devote myself entirely to 
Max and give what aid I could, for he was 
a good man and faithful. If only I could 
have roused him I would have asked for- 
giveness for the harsh and brutal manner in 
which I had frequently treated him. 

The end came during one of his severest 
convulsions. I was administering chloro- 
form in rather large amounts as Captain 
Kolberg was directing me, when Max sud- 
denly became quiet, his muscles relaxed and 
he ceased breathing. All this occurred in a 
few seconds, so, though expecting death, 
the suddenness of it rather shocked me. We 
placed Max’s body in the torpedo compart- 
ment, laying him upon one of the empty 
torpedo racks. 

Following the death the officers and crew 
became very quiet and grave. It was evi- 
dent that most of us were ill. There was 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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HE non-skid efficacy of Vacuum Cups is absolute. They reduce to prac- 

tice the only principle by which rubber can grip the smooth wet surface of 
a slippery pavement— suction. If they fail to convince you, you can return 
the tires after a reasonable trial. 

The service guarantee, per warranty tag attached to each Vacuum Cup 


Tire, is for 
6,000 MILES 


The prices are about the same as ordinary tires are sold for. 
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Behind the Product 


—The Pennsylvania 
Policy 


UCH QUALITY as goes 
into Vacuum Cup Tires 
would be impossible with- 
out the Pennsylvania policy be- 
hind it. The cardinal features 
of our policy are to give the 
actual user buyer: 
First—The utmost quality that men, 
machines and materials can be made 
to produce — and 
Second—The most liberal price sched- 
ules that the most highly organized 
and best equipped factory in the in- 


dustry can make possible through 
manufacturing economy and efficiency. 


Under this policy we cannot make 
special prices to obtain the large tire 
contracts of automobile manufacturers. 
Our entire enormous production has to 
be sold on the one basis of our prices to 
the retail buyer—the actual user. 


Believing that one conscientious, in- 
terested, service-giving dealer is better 
than two ‘‘just dealers,’ we grant liberal 
territory arrangements and secure the 
best possible concerns to sell Vacuum 
Cup Tires, which means much to the 
customer. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 


UUM 


‘CUP TIRES 
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Mallory Hats have seen active service since 1823 and their style is as good as their quality. 
The “Cravenette” Finish resists the weather and insures good service. Made and fashioned 
for American gentlemen by American hatters—the most skilful in the world. Dealers— 


identified by the Mallory sign—are showing the new Fall styles. Prices, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 
and upward. Mallory Velour, the aristocrat of hats, $8.00 to $12.00. 


; E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
ra 234 Fifth Avenue, New York Factory, Danbury, Connecticut a 
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some complaint about sore throat among 
the men, and Captain Kolberg made an ex- 
amination of their throats and gave them 
medicine. It was natural for us to have 
fever when the boat was submerged for any 
length of time, but evidently Max had car 
ried contagion on board, so that an epidemi 
of sore throat was developing 

We had been submerged for twenty-four 
hours, most of which time we had been rest- 
ing on the bottom of the sea, to conserve 
our batteries, which, however, were becom- 
ing weak To save them we turned off 
nearly all lights. My engine room I kept 
in total darkness. This encouraged me to 
think, and I could devote my entire time to 
the improvement of the engines. I believed 
I had in part solved the problem of vibra- 
tion, through a principle of nonconduction, 
for | could see no improvement upon the 
engine itself. The principle was in the build- 
ing of the engine compartment walls and 
the engine base, which would in themselves 
take care of the vibrations and minimize 
the sound. 

Thirty-six hours, and still our micro- 
phones told us the enemies were above us. 
Our fate seemed to be the fate of the other 
U-boats of our squadron; the enemy must 
have had a great number of destroyers 
above to patrol so great a radius. 


Fight at the Bottom of the Sea 


The condition of the men was becoming 
worse; many of them were confined to their 
hammocks and bunks. Captain Kolberg 
and I consulted on the advisability of going 
to the surface and using our brass-rod 
extension periscope for observation. This 
could have been done with safety if it had 
not been for the weakness of our batteries; 
but they would have become completely 
exhausted in a short time, so we concluded 
to remain resting at the bottom until such 
time as we could emerge. 

Personally I felt that we should show our- 
selves and give fight with our guns. That 
had always appealed to me, whereas this 
sneaking way of sinking ships unseen I had 
abhorred I suggested the open method to 
Captain Kolberg, who dismissed the sug- 
gestion with one word, “‘Suicidal!’’ Surely 
the destroyers would have given us a greater 
chance than we gave merchantmen. 

The crew and officers were becoming ugly 
and sullen, quarreling on the least provoca- 
tion, and some blows had been struck. I 
could not blame them, for they were all ill 
in mind and body. As for myself, I confined 
myself mostly to the engine compartment 
and my thoughts, away from the rest, so as 
not to be brought into any discussion, for 
after Max was gone I did not quarrel. 

Poor Max—lying there in the torpedo 
compartment! The stench was horrible; 
it permeated all the compartments, even 
though the torpedo compartment was 
closed. In twelve hours after death Max’s 
features were terribly swollen and discol- 
ored—a purplish black. This rapid decom- 
position was due to the intense heat, and it 
was a wonder we didn't decompose, even 
though alive. We couldn't stand it much 
longer—we must go to the surface for fresh 
air. If only our air purifier could have de- 
stroyed the stench as well as it did carbonic 
cxide our living would have been at least 
bearable. I really believe the stench was 
poisonous, for I was feeling quite ill. 

At last it came—as I knew it would. I 
was roused from my thoughts while in the 
engine room by the noise of men scuffling. 
I hurried into the crew’s quarters, and in 
the dim light I saw Franz Koenig, the big 
gunner, and my little battery assistant, 
Johann Metz, fighting ferociously. Koenig 
had Metz by the collar trying to pull his 
head away, and with his right fist was at- 
tempting to strike the side of Metz’ face, 
while Metz had his teeth buried in Koenig’s 
right shoulder and his hands upon the other’s 
throat. The officers and crew were standing 
round in a circle, making no attempt to in- 
terfere. I tried to get through to separate 
them, but I was held by Lieutenant Mar- 
burg and one of the crew, while the rest 
cried ** Let them fight it out 

I shouted for Captain Kolberg, and he 
started to descend the ladder from the tower 
just as Koenig stumbled and fell over a 
chair. Koenig was up and at Metz again in 
an instant, who was backing away toward 
the table near the center of the compart- 
ment, and with his right hand was feeling 
over the table. Before Koenig could pro- 
tect himself Metz had found the long thin 
carving knife that was lying on the table 
and had stabbed him in the left side of the 
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neck. Koenig stood upright an instant, his 
face looked puzzled and astonished, and 
then he dropped in a heap. The knife had 
entered and was withdrawn instantly, as if 
not wishing to inflict mortal injury, but 
with it came a spurt of blood that stru 
the side of the compartment 

Captain Kolberg was beside the bleeding 
man and had turned him over and imme 
diately placed his thumb in the wound ir 
the neck to control the hemorrhage, and at 
the same time called for the surgical case, 
which I brought him. Wesorted out hemo 
static forceps and ligatures, and he pushed 
a hemostatic forceps into the wound and 
attempted to grasp the carotid arte ry, but 
was unsuccessful, and 
thumb again for compression to control the 
hemorrhage. He then selecte lancet and 
enlarged the wound above and below his 
thumb down to the artery and was able to 
place hemostatic forceps below and above 
his thumb on the artery, controlling the 
hemorrhage. 

Koenig during this operatior 
and was breathing in gasps, his face white, 
and he was attempting to mutter something 
that we could not understand. Gradually 
the gasps ceased and Koenig lay dead 
head surrounded by a pool of blood. Both 
Captain Kolberg and | were covered with 
blood, for Koenig was a big man and full 
blooded. 

Without moving the body Captain Kol- 
berg held court. He inquired of Metz the 
cause of the trouble. Metz stood there 
dazed, his small frame shaking under the 
physical and nervous strain. He talked in 
a tremulous voice. The cause leading up 
to the murder was insignificant— the bread 
was soggy. Metz, besides his duties as bat 
tery assistant, was cook, for such cooking 
as occurs on a submarine— which is really 
the preparation of coffee and the opening of 
cans. He had, however, charge of the sup 
plies and he was blamed for the sogginess of 
the bread; which really was no fault of hi 
but due to the ever-present moisture when 
we weresubmerged, which permeated every- 
thing, even the wax-papered bread. I my- 
self had frequently heard the officers and 
crew complain, but as everyone complained 
about most everything I never thought 
that so insignificant a matter would lead to 
such terrible results. 

It was really the condition of the minds 
of the men, and the slightest provocation 
produced malignancy of thought. So, little 
wonder the big good-natured Franz Koenig 
struck my timid battery assistant, Metz, 
after Metz, who had been abused and ac- 
cused of negligence because of the condition 
of the bread by nearly all, retaliated with 
an oath when Koenig complained of the 
bread. This had precipitated the fight. The 
officers and crew had not interfered, but 
rather relished it; and even then they did 
not seem much concerned at the outcome, 
but rather glorified the fight in their ar 
swers to questions asked by Captain K 
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Martyrs of Our Warfare 


The inquiry was short, and at the e 
clusion Captain Kolberg said to Me who 
stood now in the center of the compartment, 
with lowered head, facing his accuser: *‘ Do 
you know the punishment for the crime you 
have committed upon one of your country 
men, who was valuable to rid your country 
of her base enemies?” 

“Yes—death,” almost inaudibly ar 
swered Metz. 

“Have you anything to say?” inquired 
Captain Kolberg. 

For a moment Metz was quiet and ther 
he raised his head and looked above m, as 
if looking at the sky, but his ey 
only the ceiling dimly lit by the solitary 
electric bulb, whose dimness told 
probable fate, and that we should probably 
follow him in a matter of hours. Slowly he 
spoke: “1 pray to God that our Fatherland 
is victorious.” 

That was all. Captain Kolberg waited, 
but he said no more. He lowered his head 
and looked squarely at the captain, who 
gradually raised his automatic pistol, which, 
when his arm was outstretched, was but 
two feet from Metz’ head. When it was or 
a level with his head Metz closed his eyes 
and the shot was fired. He fell back as ifa 
force had pushed him and lay prone as blood 
flowed from his ears, nose and mouth. He 
also gaped, as Koenig had, mouth wide 
open, with frothy blood welling up and rur 
ning down the sides of his cheeks upon the 
floor, so that both of their heads la 
pool of blood, as if surrounded by a halo 
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pedo compartment; the do va pened 
and the ste! iimost stifled u We 1 
them in the empty torpedo rach he i 
poor Max's body We left the 
yuickly lhree of the six en 
ra were now fhiled tr ir dead 
many more innocent souls had issed 
ur earth by those torpedoes that 
lormer ecupled the resting ices of our 


unfortunate countrymer 

I went into my slient engine room and 
fell upon my knees and prayed to God for 
the lost souls, 
tering the King 
then that I experienced the sublime con 
fort of prayer and the comn 


Formerly I had prayed as others had—for 


lost upon this earth, but er 





dom of Pe 


act It was or 


the victory of our Fatherland; but now I 
prayed for the individual, for those about 
me and for my own guidance; for Iw ‘ 
for the truth and wanted to se« 


Submerged for Seventy-Two Hours 


We could not last mucl ynger. but st 
our microphones warned u Nearly sey 
enty hours, and still we remained at the 


bottom! Two of the fleet had « caped; also 
uur subsurface wireless informed us of the 
loss of three submarines of the fleet, whict 


had attempted to emerge and escape; there 


fore we had to remair but how could we 
much longer? I wished I had been on one 
of those that had gone to the surface and 


that I had died fighting as mar > man, 
That was glory, this was hell 

Seventy-one hours and Lagain consulted 
with Captain Kolberg. We said little, but 
we both watched our microphone operator 
intently He seemed on the verge of co 
lapse. No sleep for seventy-two hours, but 
he would not trust anyone to his post. 
Suddenly he straightened up in his chair 
and smiled and said ““No sound!” Ther 
he collapsed. Captain Kolberg, paying no 
attention to the stricken man, 
receiver from his ear and listened to satisfy 
himself as to the correctness of the informa- 
tion. Probably it was only a few minutes 
but it surely seemed longer before he veri 
fied the information by saying Emerge 
slowly.” 

It was slow, though I did not wish it, but 
our batteries were almost exhausted. A few 
hours more and we should have lain on the 
bottom of the ocean, slowly dying. Our 
light would have gone out, and then the 
food would have been exhauste d, and then 
death would have come; and one by on 
we would have dropped over and expired, 
until there would have been no more 

Weemerged. Ismelt something peculiar. 
It was fresh air, and as such I failed to 
recognize it, for it was so different from 
what I was accustomed to breathing. I 
started my engine and the lights became 
brighter and we were going full speed ahead. 
The crew were going upt he ladder some 
of them could scarcely climb up No one 
offered them assistance; the others climbed 
over them and they had to get there as best 
they could. I was obliged to stay w 
engines until relieved, for I no longer had 
a helper. Captain Kolberg relieved me and 
I saw daylight and breathed fresh air 


loosened the 





liow beautiful the se and sky looked! I 
had never seen them so beautiful before 
I was dazzled by the brilliancy of the sun as 
it was reflected upon the water. I closed 
my eyes to the beautiful sight, for from ex 
haustion I sank to the deck and held to the 
rail for support, as many of the crew and 
otticers were doing; and I fell asleey 

When I woke the bodies of our dead 
rades were lying on the dec} [wo of the 


crew were upon the deck evidently the 


who had carried the bodies from below, f 


they were weating from exertior Strange 
as it may seem, they were laugt ing Ons 
was at the head and the other at the feet of 
Max. The one at the head was giving the 
word “Together!”’ Both stooped and lifte« 


he body, and then both counted 
two—three!"’—-and with the word “three’ 


the final swing was made and the | 
thrown into the sea away from the boat 
where it floated upon the surface, owing t 
the decomposition. The other bodies were 
cast away in the same manner The two 


men then returned below, wiping their hands 
upon their clothing as they walked toward 
the hatch. The whole proceeding reminded 
me of a piece of labor performed, and wit! 
the same ceremor 

What had become of the hearts of thes« 
men? What had brutalized them? The; 
were no longer human, for they had lost t 
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gher attributes that distinguish man fron 


hey were not alone; we all 





ne ma 
seemed to have lost our s« ! humanity 
Soon we were homewar ind, and tin 
ot f port could r : »» soon for 
l was near exhaustion whe we reached 
' ¢ for I id beer ' i \ ract ally al 
? me since we emerged 
There wa rowad the oO greet 
that t e, { he report { voyage ha 
preceded us. So differer , first re 
turn! &§ ve had suffered more on ti 
triy ur effort were greater, but we had 
not the « ‘ Effort counts for nothing 
l t? Va i Ss cour; 
raking everything into considerat t! 
1 ple werer ght “ir \ vage Wa : ‘ ire 
for the loss of the subma 8 was greater to 
than the lo of the merchantn vas to 
t eenem 
Silent] the flicer and W Nalb 
along, taking the narrow unfrequented 
streets They felt the disgrace They did 
n this cold receptior Personall 
I better mental! spirits than on the 


As I walked along almost totteri ig tron 
haustion my mind was active and I wa 





i ost cheerful at the prospect of the failurs 
of our ibmarines My thoughts were mm 
ng very fast, and I reviewed the entire sul 
marine situation, past and future, and | saw 
gleefully the coming of some new monster 
1 destruction that would destroy our sub 


marines; | laughed aloud and held to the 


ide of a house to keep myself from falling 
Two of the otticers following came up to m« 
and supported and carried me, holding me 
up under the arms whilk l dragged my feet 
along I was laug! ing constant The 


put me in bed in a hotel, and in a short tims 


1 was asles p 


I awoke and found myself lving in a clear 
bed, fully dressed with my grease-covered 
leather clothes, my face and hand : 
with carbor grease I it on the le of the 
bed and reviewed my actior f the day he 


fore. I could not understand my thought 

I must have been mad to wish the destru 

tion of our submarines, for that would mear 
the loss of the war to our country! It was a 
sacrilege to think as I did; still my thought 
were clear, and though I must have laughed 
hysterically the laugh neverthek was real 
and I felt joyous at the prosyx 


Was it possible they were my real thoughts 
unrestrained by my sense of duty — the sou 
speaking, gaining the suprema ver the 
tutored mind? A dormant conscience crs 


ing out to be heard 


Losing Faith in the Fatherland 


What was I thir ng ol ln iisyM 
those thoughts, for they were treasonabl 
I could not think of defeat. for our cour 


must be victorious My mind was chaoti 
and I had to leave this place and go to 





Theresa, where all was quiet and I could 
dispel those thoughts by thinking of plea 
ant things . 
I went by train to the Diesel Engin 
Works and placed before the superinter 
dent my plan for the lessening of the vibra 
tion of the engine 1 was there the entir 
day, and my plans were t ered pra 
tical The company officia vere great 
encouraged at the prospect and p! al ime 
high! to the men, whom the lied 1 
gether ivé ! aea ‘ 
patrioti ed me a grea 
benefactor of our countr 
Mar of the men | new pre onai i ! 
‘ ime up to me anda r i hook n 
i 1 They made it ‘ Aug ist 
Franke 1 yo gz mar I ‘ Loid me 
j ne was t take ‘ x wea 
issistant engineer, He , my a 
| t net I L ar 


J R ‘ er 
[ re ed 
i nt ire ! Lat 
hye f hn e } 

Hiow mu ike rT I ‘ i 
heard ot! promot t | | t 
What kind of it ‘ ged 

to? | wondered 

Bef re leaving t l ‘ ‘ ler 

tl wuld , he ' , 

rf e new | rr and gi 
ft ling to n . He assured me 
that would be my pr ‘ i t I 
would notify me immediate vher he 
were rea 1V te tee v ’ . rr 
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T’S the tread! The rains of autumn are just ahead and the snows 

of winter are not far off—the period of the year when your safety 

and peace of mind must be assured by tires that actually prevent 
side slipping. 


Fisk Non-Skid Tires give this surety on all roads. They hold fast 
on hard, wet, slippery surfaces, and take a firm gnip for the pull 
ahead on softer road beds. They are the ideal all-year-round tire. 
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When you buy a Fisk Non-Skid you are getting more than temporary 
anti-skid protection. [The buttons wear—they preserve the non-skid 
character of the tire through month after month of usage. 
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2 There is an extraordinary amount of mileage in the buttons alone, 
Time to Retire? and throughout their entire long life you have the perfect protection 
(Buy Fisk) which makes Fisk the safest non-skid tire you can buy. 
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Examine this illustration 
The basic principle of Fisk Non-Skid protection is perfectly simple. When you 
understand it you will realize why Fisk Non-Skid Tires are the only auto tires 
that furnish such complete protection. 
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Fig. 1 is the outside rib that makes an uninterrupted counter 
against side slipping or skidding — Fig. 5 is the same pro 
tection on the other side of the tread 

Fig. 2 is the outside row of buttons, connected by a second rib 
of solid rubber. The buttons, which are slightly higher than the 
connecting rib, offer perfect resistance against skidding and, 


because they grip the road so firmly, make the pull forward in 


soft ground ever so much more positive and certair Fig 4 has 
these identical qualities but from the opposite directions 
Fig. 3 is the master button around which the Fisk Non-Skid 
tread is constructed. It supplies resistance against slipping in 
any direction — no matter which way there is a tendenc ylo skid 
there is always a flat resisting surface to prevent that skidding 
and to assist the sure forward movement of the wheel 
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The company behind the tire, its ability and eagerness to make the best product it knows how to build, the 
Fisk policy of insisting that users shall have full satisfaction and the product itself which embodies and 
justifies the policy —these explain why Fisk is the best dollar-for-dollar tire value now for the motorist 





Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


and by 130 direct Fiek Branches in principal cities Wholesale distribu- Son, Ltd., Vancouver; and Dominion Automobile Company, Ltd., Toronto 
tors in Texas, The Fisk Company of Texas—Houston, San Antonio and in Porto Rico, The Fisk Tire Store, San Juan. In Hawaii, E. O. Hall & 
Dallas. In Canada, James Walker Hardware Co., Montreal; Breen Son, Honolalu. In the Philippines, Yangco, Rosenstock & Co., Inc., 
Motor Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; Fisk Tire Agency, Calgary; John Millen & Manila. in Cuba, Cuba Importation Company, Havana 
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HE kingdom of Italy has adopted 

the Waltham as the official watch 
for all Italian railroads.. By comparative 
tests she proved the Vanguard to be the 
most accurate watch in the world. 
ltaly matched Waltham against the best 
watches manufactured in London, 
Geneva and Paris, then selected 
Vanguard for her railroads. 


Dependability—that is the reason 
for Italy’s choice. That is why the 
world’s greatest railroads use more 
Waltham watches than all other 
makes combined. Especially is this 


true in the United States and Canada. 


Italy's splendid tribute to Waltham su- 
premacy is the tribute you will pay, once 
you have played and worked to the tick 
of Waltham accuracy. 


The Vanguard 
The World’s Finest Railroad Watch 


Ask your jeweler to point out the advantages of the Waltham 

jeweled main wheel which makes a Waltham so easy to wind 23 and 19 jewels 
and set; also the diamond end-stones and the Breguet hairspring 

which make it impossible for the hairspring to catch in the 

regulator; the recoiling click which prevents injury to the 

time-keeping qualities if the watch is wound too tight; and 

the exclusive winding indicator on the dial which tells at a 

glance whether or not your Waltham needs winding 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 





CANADA: 189 St. James Street, Montreal 


Manufaciurers of the Waltham Speedometer Seas . 
and Automobile Clocks 1 9 1 
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Conciuded from Page 69 
I arrived home at the supper hour. 
Mother and my sisters were at the table 
Mother’s greeting had a coldness that re- 
minded me of our entrance into Kic As 
she said ne thing of my voyage | realized our 
failure was known to her. She had read; 


and I was to her a part of that failure 
Somehow she beli« ved I had not done my 
a ity that I could “et 


All this did not hinder my relishing my 
meal, for the return to the food of my } 
was a return to the thoughts of childhood. 
In the morning, when I was about to go to 
see Theresa, mother called me. We talked 
for a long time. I could not understand 
mother; she proposed that I marry Theresa 
ther That I would not consent to, for it 
would be an injustice to her; and I told 
mother so, explaining the possibility of my 
death. This I dread to mention, but mother 
urged the matter strongly, stating “‘The 
Fatherland demands offspring.” 

I knew mother was mad. I had heard 
this before, but I could not conceive moth- 
er’s asking that. Germany was mad; our 


reason Was becoming pe rverted 


youth 








Theresa and I went to our usual place in 
the woods Her little sister se ched for 
wild flowers about us while we sat together 
ind taiked. I had to have someone to 


whom I could confide my thoughts, and 
why not to Theresa, for she was about the 
only human I could confide in, and she had 
wisdom. I told her of my doubts as to the 
rights and actions of the Fatherland, and I 
was surprised that these same thoughts had 
entered her mind. She was more outspoken 
than I, though she confessed s 
expressed herself before. 

She believed we were barbaric, and that 
our actions had hurt our cause, and that 
there had been no cause for war in the first 
place. Our army was a menace to our 
neighbors, and Germany wished to use it to 
increase her greatness at the expense of the 
happiness of other countries. What of the 
end? There could be no vik tory with this 
tremendous sacrifice in lives. And what 
Germany expected to do would fail, for the 
integrity of the land of our neighbors was 
as dear to them as ours was tous. For how 
different would we feel if our land had been 
invaded instead of theirs! This she said in 
a voice louder than was usual for her, and 
her manner showed her sincere conviction. 

In all this I could not agree with her for 
it was my conviction that Germa y was 


forced into this war, and I so expressed my- 





» had never 














sell Theresa was impatient with me and 
said that I could se« ly the one side, 
That may have been so, a year betore 


as I then had 


impossible. Theresa 1 


such doubts ve been 








ay 





but I wanted something to 
tify our cause. 

We sat there in silence for a lor g time, 
and I believe Theresa 9 


and impatient with me, but e: 


somewhat ar 








tions could not be overcome so easil 





ler little sister found a few early 
She ran up and placed them in my lap and 
then ran away, and I after her. I caught 
her and held her in my arms, and " 
came up to us smiling, and I kissed her and 
was immediately forgiven. I told her of 
the prospect of my entering the shop again 


and the success of my scheme for lessening 





} eresa 








the vibration of the engine she was very 
happy at the prospect and we planned to- 
gether for the future. 

The United States Declares War 


When I arrived home mother showed me 





the weekly paper: “‘The United States of 
America has declared war on Germany.” | 
could hardly believe that. The great cour 
try that Uncle Frederick had written of to 
us. The country in which he oO prosper 


ous, born a poor peasant, and has been 
made mayor of a large town. How good he 
has been to all of us! What should we have 
done without his he Ip when my father died? 

Mother said that they declared war on us 
because of money, and that they thought 
only of money there. They had no patriot- 


ism for their country—-money was their 
patriotism. Mother as usual wa very bit 
ter and was confident of victory against all 
odds. I could not have that impression of 


those people, from what Uncle Frederi 
had written us; but that was the reason 
stated in the paper. W hy was our Father- 
land so hated? 

Daily I looked for a letter from the engine 
works, and eve day Theresa asked me 
whether I ad rd, but still no word. We 
both were <« a ited but were still } ope 
ful until the last day; and then our hopes 
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were shattered, for no 
and I had to returr 
board the submarine 


behind, and for ne 
should I know of happiness 1 





ially away from this 
iis service to his country—a 
of the war depended upon hin 
I had been as arrogant 











were to travel ir 





the officers and crew. 


Cutting Through a Steel Net 


ture of Max, but I could get alo 
We sailed as usual, and I felt 


arrived at our zone without 
had been very cautious. 
we submerged that I ha 
tain Kolberg to save our batteries. 
larged our territory of operation so 
keep the destroyers off our track 





course and lay in wait for our prey a con- 
siderable distance away from the last 


> sneaking torpedo ¢ 
was smiling and hay 





though we could not sink more othe strain of rapid change 
boat in two days, unless we were particu 
larly favored in running into steamers. 
Frankel was very anxious 
So far our attacks and re 
been unseen by the enemy. 
nity came in our eighth attack 
members of the crew 
They returned below in high 





for this method of warfare 
ing to him as it was 


Our Last Duties on Board 


le looked at me rat 











merged, restir gfortwe nty 

















rather astounded, sitting 





that I was more cor 
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Dealers — This is For You 


The object of this advertisement is to interest auto- 


mobile dealers, 
f fo sell cars. 
We want high grade Olympian dealers in every 


citv and town in the United States. And we have a 
real car to offer them. 


Ours is exactly the kind of a proposition to attract 
the kind of dealers we want. 


Listen 

Che Olympian is a 4 cylinder car. 

It has beauty, finish, speed, power, endurance, 
equipment—everything a car should have. 


lt is built in one of the finest factories in Michigan, 
the home of tine motor car plants. 

lt is backed by a wide-awake, progressive organiza- 
tion with brains, experience and plenty of 
good, hard cash. 

We are now building 60 Olympian cat's a 
week 


and selling many more. 


And remember—we are just getting started 














F. Je A. factory 


OLYMPIAN MOTORS COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 


September 15,1917 














just whipping our facilities and our organization 
into shape for the big drive that will put Olympian 
right up with the leaders. 

We want dealers who have ability and stability—men 
capable of handling a big business and handling it well. 

Such men should make money— é/g money — by 
selling Olympian cars. 

We pay a discount as high—if not higher—than that 
patd by any other manufacturer of cars in the Olympian 
class. 

Read the brief description of the Olympian on the 
next page. 

Then ask us about the Olympian organization—and 
the Olympian plans. 





Let us explain how our unique system enables us to 
furnish an unusually large number of sales prospects to ou) 
dealers. 

If you area real live wire—a business getter 

-a keen, substantial business man—there’ s 
probably room for you in the Olympian 
organization, 


Let’s talk business—r7gh¢ away. 
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A Car You'd be Proud to Sell | 


The Olympian has won immediate and lasting 
popularity wherever introduced. 


It is a beautiful car. In appearance, finish and 
riding comfort it ranks with cars selling at a much 
higher price. 

It has handsome, distinctive double cowl lines 
and a hand painted finish that preserves its original 
lustre the lifetime of the car. 


Mechanically, the Olympian meets your highest 
ideals —1 14-inch wheelbase, cantilever rear springs, 
full floating rear axle, vacuum gasoline system and 
factory equipment that includes a spotlight, a bumper, 
a motometer, an ignition lock and an extra rim. 


Also, we give Olympian owners choice of a wide 
variety of colors. 


Think of such selling points in a car for $905! 


Che Olympian motor has plenty of pep and power. 
It is a wonder on the hills—proved by over 
three vears of road service. 
horsepower—smooth-running and quiet. Its 
high gear ability ranges from 5 to 50 miles. 
It consistently gives 18 miles on a gallon of gas. 


Dev elops 37 








BOG , you our proj 
x advise immediate action. 
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OLYMPIAN MOTORS COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 


factory 
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These are big vital points—important advanta 


that no car buyer can overlook. And that’s just what 
dealers want—and must have 

Dealers who have seen the Olympian and ha 
ridden init those w ho have look dl into the Oly my 
organization and have heard the Olympian plan 
have been eager to talk business. 

A. P. Brush of the Brush Engineering Associati 
Detroit, one of the most progressive and best Thay 
enyineers In the automobile tield, has been retained 
consulting engineer and designer for the Olympia 

We have already contracted with a number ot 
successful dealers leaders in their respective ter 
tories. Their demands for Olympian cars are 


up our production by jump: 


pushil 


But our plan call tor even taster growth 
must have more dealers 
The Olympian is the kind of a car you'd be pr 
to sell. ‘The mmpanyv is the kind 1 
to tle te Wy re us toda Let us t 
roposition and our plan \\ 
Territory is gol 


quic k]y ° 
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( UR organization, fully 


de\ eloped, works in 


harmony to complete 
every operation to a fixed 
standard so that the fin- 
ished garment matches the 
perfect model which we 
sect as our ideal. 
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THE PASSING OF GERMAN INDUSTRY 


Cenctuded from Page 18 


greatest triumph of the war,” a Greiz n 
ufacturer of dress goods told me one n 
at dinner. “It shows the soundness an 
solidity of the foundations upon whi 
fabric of German business has been re 

In other words, he p yinted out that the 
most severe strain Germany had been called 
upon to sustain, with the outbreak of the 
war, was the strain of the British blockade. 
He spoke of this strain as an emergency; 
whereas, in truth it was and is a condition 
progressively destroying — pulling apart, so 
to speak—the powerful machinery of Ger- 
many’s real strength, the great industry 
upon whose shield the War Gods themselves 
are carried. 

The British blockade and the labor dis- 
turbance fell like a blow from the hammer 
of Thor upon the German industrial world. 
Hundreds of thousands of skilled operatives 
marched away and many factories closed 
their doors on account of lack of labor. 
True, training schools for the wives and si 
ters of the mobilized workmen were opened 
all over the empire. That work has gone 
forward without rest until to-day a race of 
women laborers and mechanics frov ZY. 
roughened Amazons— peoples Central Eu- 
rope The labor shortage, however, grows 
and grows. 

And, with the clo ing of the sea lanes, 


many flourishing firms among those almost 

















entirely dependent upon their export bu 

ness for their incomes went into bank- 
ruptcy. Government subsidies tided other 
firms over the first period of stress. Thus 


( 


” 


laviez, known in the trade of the world as 
he manufacturer of fine wood-pulp fabrics, 
was saved by government interventior 

The wheels of Saxon industry almost 
ceased to turn; for this German state m 
factures wares chiefly for foreign ma 
It sent its fancy dress goods to Frances 
England and America. It sent its stapl 
weaves to Russia and to the Orient. | 
sold its fancy porcelains to England and 
the Ameri It sold its cheap cottons to 
India, China and South America. It dis- 
tributed its machine-made laces and em- 
broideries throughout the world, sending 
about four-fifths of these products abroad. 
Likewise, it sold the greater part of its 
leather goods and notions abroad. In plain 
American parlance, every country of the 
world was Saxony’ 1 ticket, except 
the home country earance of the 
English fleet in the ranks of the enemy 
threw this rich industry into a chaos of 
confusion 

And the blockade denied sors ly needed 
supplies. Modern Germany must have vast 
supplies of ores and fibers to insure her 
existence. The German foreign poli 
the past generation has been cha 


























t ized 
by a frantic search for a safe German supply 
of iron and cotton. Iron mines caused the 


a t 





Morocco crisis. Iron and possible cotton 
drew the Kaiser's d irbing prociamatior 
of himself as the Defender of Islam; for 
there 1s 1ror Anat 1 t r \ 
one day be grown in the basins of the Tigri 
and the Euphrates. Possession of iron and 
otton sources meant for Germany) ner 
place in the sun”; but she had poss yn. of 


ynly few and scant such sources. Thus the 
great mansion of the parvenu nation was 


A Nation Without Supports 





The blockade cut imports down to dan- 
gerous minimums. The iron mines of the 
North Lands and of France assured a 
sufficient supply of this material. However, 
dangerous shortages of cotton, leather, 
wool, rubber, gutta-percha, nickel and 
copper developed It was recognized that 
Germany must keep house most econon 

ally with such stores as she had on hand 
rr face disaster The nece ties bro ight 
about by the cutting off of normal import 
reacted powerfully upon industry. As these 
shortages have become more and more 
serious other industries have gone to the 


wall, with resulting fresh losses of capital, 
of skill and of organizatior 

Thus, the flourishing artificial silk indus- 
try has been totally destroyed. The rict 
carpet-and-rug industry has fallen into 
decay, from which it will take years of 
painstaking effort to revive it. The pr 
duction of artistic porcelains, rich in col 
ing and design and as fragile in texture 
as rose petals, has been given over. The 
famed Meissen shops now devote them- 
selves to the production of the heavy 











cheap war porcelains and the spk 
before the war is being forgo 


disuse. The skilled art 


tims on the battle fronts 


of leather gloves and other 


not for army use 


facture of bronzeware 


So also has the 


bonbons. The Germans cons 


part of their sugat 


facture of g 





enough sugar for table 


manufacture of candy deni 


cake severely restricted 


With all building at a 


the people prac 


ment in every possible d 


a fraction of normal tin 


factories have lor g since failed 


of lace and embroidery 
and nearly all of then 


doors until the 


fripperies; and 





lost. The manufacture of Gern 


laces has been 


women in the forest villages, 
turned out exquisite 1; 
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Dresses and Hats of Paper 
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before the war 
in the creat 
season has ceased The men wear ! 
field-gray now and the people ba 
have become indifferent in matters 
and dress. Moreover, it is now er 
since the foreign buyer | ighta r 
foreign wealth into the life of the n 

All these industri 1 |} e name 
many that I have not mentioned 
passed, in their deca to almost } 
states of disorgar 1. There ne 
little fear that they will take up t 
keen competition where it was left 
fore the gre at war began 

s been forced to 


Germany ha 


trate her energies upon the creatior 


1 wy 


cessities and up 


abandoned the produc t 


has played havo« 


lines of German export 











nh war 


With 








much of the home trade ren 
example, Germany had a live 
foreign market for her output 
motor cars before the war 
manufacture of these cars has g 
the mam ture of eet | 
cars, cumbersome busses for th 
tation of troops, ambulance 
supply trucks. Rare now 
pleasure motor in in Gern 
means that tl auton 
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of war in 1914; t tt i 
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éé > ] The Driver: ‘‘When I get my next car, you bet 
oO n t oO rg et I’m going to see that I don’t run into some of the big 


and little things I’ve had trouble with in this one.” 


th l hi h The Friend: ‘‘That’s right, old chap; but 
e Ings t at remember it’s the wheel that needs grease that 


squeaks loudest.”’ 


D 1 d n't ““What do you mean?” 


“Why, you’re all worked up over a few things 
that went wrong just because they called atten- 


: ! b } 99 tion to themselves. How about the parts that 
au S$ e r Oo u e ; have worked so perfectly that you didn’t even know 


| TIMKEN 
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you had ’em in the car? Better list them, too, and 
be sure you get the same next time.” 


The advice this man gave his friend should be 
heeded by every motorist. 


We're all so apt to concentrate our attention on 
defects and difficulties, whether big or little, that 
we may jump from the frying pan into the fire. 

In getting rid of motor trouble we may neglect to 
secure something that has already proven its worth 
and reliability by silence and perfect operation. 


No parts of your car are more fundamental than 


good bearings 
Bearings in his 
are. He never 


they’re Timken, 


and attract his 


o post y 
t given t 


ven trouble 
mken Bearing Box 
t bea 


yet the owner who has Timken 
car often doesn’t know where they 
sees them, he may not even know 
because they don’t get out of order: 
attention. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Canton, Ohio 
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THE CLINTON, A PATTERN OF ENDURING BEAUTY, IN EVERY 
WAY WORTHY OF WILLIAM ROGERS AND HIS SON TRUE TO 
\LL THE CRAFT IDEALS INSPIRED BY ‘THIS HONORED NAME 
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—a TEASPOOX of rare Colonial mold, bearing the 
mark of the generations-old ideals of craftsmanship of 


William‘Rogers and his Son 


You who love the beauties of the silver of olden days, note well that name: 
William Rogers and his Son! For William Rogers himself was one of the three 
brothers who generations ago became the fathers of the silver-plating craft in this 
land of ours. Several companies they formed, and so successful were they that 
others began to sell “Rogers” silver plate side by side with the original brothers’ 
wares. Yet all the while, down through the passing years there came the ideals 
and traditions of the three brothers, molding, influencing the latter-day wares— 
and at this day just as the “1847 Rogers Bros.” silver is of the highest grade of 
the heavier plate, so in the lighter ware such as the old craftsmen loved, “the 
best at the price” is marked with this name of the third brother. 


WM. ROGERS ey SON 


In Canada made by Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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WILLIAM ROGERS & SON BEARS THE GUARANTEE of THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. of MERIDEN, Conn. 
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“You've seen it?" he said. “‘How much 
has he got?” 

“He's got a lot of it,” she re plied. “‘ He's 
got a whole lot of it! He keeps it hid.” 

February came over and took the girl by 
the arm 

‘Look here, Bella!” he said. “You are 
not lying? You are telling the truth about 
this?” 

“Yes; I’m telling the truth about it,”’ re- 
plied the girl. ‘He's got a lot of money; 
he’s got it hid in the bedtick. I saw it. I 
was helping mother red-up the house. 
Mother was sweeping and | was making the 
bed. Mother didn’t see it and I didn’t tell 
her. I didn’t ever tell anybody. But I 
would have told him. . . . I would have 
told 1 

“Yes, yes,” said February with direct- 
ness. “*I know whom you would have told; 
he kissed you once. Now, how much mone y 
is there in the bedtick?” 

The girl began to explain with the accu 
racy of a simple person 

She made the recital vivid with exact de- 
tails. It was impossible to doubt any item 
of her story. She described the packages of 
bills; she gave the dimensions of their bulk, 
measuring it In sj} with her two hands. 
She gave the dept! > e width. 

February at once understood that the 
bedtick contained large packages of bank 


+ 
notes 








The girl added the current gossip of the 
neighborhood—that Pickens was a miser; 
that he had never spent anything; and 

hat through the accumulations of a long 
life he had amassed a treasure. Thi 
ever, was merely a legend; no one but her 
self had ever seen this treasurs She alone 
had seen it; she alone of all persons in the 
ne ighborhood Knew thatit act ially existed; 
and she had never told anybody till to-day. 
During the whole recital February ques- 
tioned her shrewdly; he located everything 
in the room and about the house with the 
accuracy of an expert. He got precise ly tne 
habits of the old man, the ways of entra 
to the house, the exits. He learned that 
Pickens lived alone and that he had no 
weapons except a pistol on the wall. He 
wished to know about this weapon—was 
it a modern arm? And he was pleased to 
discover that it was old-fashioned and rusty. 
Finally, when he got every detail, he 
stood out of the way. 
His manner had now completely changed. 
The element of banter had vanished. His 
indirectness was gone. He was now a per- 
son of affairs and vigor, engaged with a 
matter in which he was interested—and his 
speech revealed it. 
““Now, Bella,” he said, “I want you to do 
exactly what I tell y« You are to keep 
your mouth shut; and when you come up 
here to-morrow we will go away to the city, 
and you will have everything you have ever 
dreamed about.” 
He stepped up close before the girl and 
counted the items off on his fingers: 
“You will have a gold bracelet. And you 
have a necklace with a gold cross to it. 

you will have a ring with a real dia- 
ond in it. And you wil! be a lady and live 
n a grand house.” 

Then he took her by the two shoulders 
and looked her in the face 
‘But remember what I tell you: You 
not to say a word to anybody, and you 
are not to bring anything with you when 

yu come up except the dinner pail. Do 
you understand that?” 

“Yes,” said the girl; “I understand it 
“Then you will do exactly what I say?” 
“Yes.” 

The man stood out of the way and the 
girl went down the stairs, across the terrace, 
into the path leading to the village. 

She walked rapidly and she no longer 
sung 

One has a certain fear before good for- 
tune. One perceives an inexplicable query: 
Wherefore have the immense tranquil forces 
of the world troubled themselves for our 
fit? It is our experience that events are 
indifferent or hostile. How, then, can the 
gilded dream come true unless some god or 
some devil presses for it? And these, our 
mysterious religions teach, must be paid a 
wage for their activities. It is the dim con- 
cept of the wage, menacing in the back- 
ground, that keeps us grave before good 
fortune. 

February took his companion by the arm 
and led him over by the window. He indi- 
cated the house lying below in the valley. 
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The dinner pail remained on the floor un- 
opened, and fora long t 
They talked in a whisper, though there 


was no human creature within a mile 


ime the men talked 


One could not have told the second mort 
ing from the first Everythi 
minted on the same die The s 
things had not changed. The 
ment windows, reaching to t 
bedchamber, were oper Through the 
frames of them one saw the same pictured 
country 

The two painters were at work. About 
them were their implements, scattered over 
the cloths that had been put down to pro- 
tect the floor from the paint. But the work 
was only a pretense. There were two 
wooden horses in the room, with a board 
across for a scaffold. The lighted torch sat 
unused on this scaffold, almost at the height 
of a man’s head. A bucket of paint was on 
the floor with some brushes init. The men, 
heretofore moving through the room at 
their pretended labor, had now ceased and 
gone over to the window. 

They were waiting for the girl to arrive 

It would not be possible for her to get o 
of the village until noon. The dinner pail 
was the only excuse she had 

During the morning the two men had 
been almost entirely silent. Both were ner 
ous. February was picking at his face, al 
ways for the invisible cobwebs 
man opened and closed his fingers and 
shuffled his feet And the perspiration 


stood on him in tiny drops 








Finally they saw the girl coming out of 
the village with her tin pail, on which the 
sun glistened; and sudde nly the littie man 
turned to his companion 

“You've made a mess,” he s; 
made a damned pretty mess! 
ing job now.” 

Shore began to stammer “It’s your 
fault,” he said. “You got me into it.” 

“It’s your own fault,” said Febr 
“What did you hit the old man for? It wa 
of no use to hit him; we could have tied 
him in the bed.” 

The big man seemed to reflect 

“I got mad,” he said. “I always slug 
somebody when I get mad.’ 

“You are an infernal fool!" said Febru- 
ary. “We could have slipped out with the 
money just as well; there was no sense in 
hitting the old man. We would have got 
three years on the burglary—or five years, 
maybe—if they got us. But it’s a hanging 
job now.” 

The big young man said nothing. He 
began to look at the girl as she came up 
over the stone terrace lying below the win- 
dow. He listened to the 
on the stairs, and when 
tinued to regard her 

The simple primitive nature of the man 
seemed incapable of entertaining two po- 
tent ideas; even the fear, the uneasiness 
with which he had been cons » the 
older man was speaking of the dang 
way and made place for the em« 


took possession of him upon the 
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ance of the girl. She had a wealth « 
her wonderful hair was again held in a great 
coil round the top of her head, with the big 
celluloid comb thrust down deeply into it 
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he younger man did not cease to loo 
at ner 


He went carefu VY ove ier: he seeme 
to appraise and value the elements that 
affected him. He had the appearance ol a! 
expert looking at a jewel—an expert to 
whom a Jewel is passion and romance. For 
the time everything else was removed ar 
blended into background. 

The voice of February seemed to rea 
him as from a distance. 

Well,” he said, “‘we have no time t 
lose; let’s divide the stuff and get out.”’ 

Suddenly the big man turned and looke« 
at him 

“How are you going to divide it?” he 
said 

“ Fifty-fifty,” replied February. “You 
don’t want more because you croaked the 
old man, do you?” 

Shore continued to regard him Hi 
aspect was primitive; it was elemental 
Some determining simple impulse moved 
behind it. 

“It’s all right about the money,” he 
said; “‘but who gets the girl?” 

There came a sudden energy into Febru- 
ary’s face. He made a quick step in front of 
the girl, active, lithe, like a cat 
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I get her he said he tn ‘ 


me before you showed u 














lhe big man turned slow ed 
February y 1 are g nN ‘ ‘ 
away?’ 

“Sure!” replied the ‘ " W hat 
the hell have you got tod 

There wa no turthe poker 
Shore struck out with his rig rm, } 
huge fist d led. February « ed the 
was not able to avoid the lurch forward of 
the younger man, and a moment later he 
f 


felt himself caught up and turned about. 
He struggled, using methods that he knew 
and tricks that he had picked up They 
availed him to some degree, but not w! 

He was forced t »give way. 

Shore endeavored to ir ‘lose nim i his 
arms, but he avoided this; and, th a 
sudden swift effort, he wrenched himself 
loose and staggered back. The casement 
window behind him was ope His foot 
struck the threshold; he caught with his 
hand. His fingers l 


door without finding anything they could 
‘ 


slipped along the giass 


take hold of He hung a mom 





en ne 
fell. He did not « out and there is no 
sound. His head struck the stone coping of 
the terrace, and his body doubled over and 
lay there. tia ight and t 
t , as tho gh it ere al i's « t rn 


Shore turned and 








ml thre 
girl. He did not say anythir att 
tude and the tragic ac a 
happened filled her with t is a 
terror that seemed to deprive the g ol 
volition—almost of motion; the primitive 
terror that one sees In a sta ed, amaze 
animal stepped back sl her eye 
on the man. No one saw the pe bee | 
her until the thing happened 


rhe back of her head touched the torcl 
burning on the scaffold The celluloid 


comb flashed, and immediately her whol 





head was envelope 1 in flame 

Instantly, l 
the man seized one of the great cloths that 
had been laid down to protect the floor 
from paint and flung it over the girl. He 
smothered out the flame, 
head under the folds of the cloth. The drab 
paint-stained cloth covered the figure of the 
woman to the floor 











And all it once the cene be ymme- 
thing in a theater—a magician at a work of 
transiormation; a human ly changing 





under the hands of a sorcerer And it 
changed in travail, shuddering, and with 
smothered cric 

Not easily was this new thing. wonder or 


horror, shaped in the 





ded ina moment. But when the 


his sheet of crash on the floor 





n under it had, in truth, changed 
The great wealth of straw-colored hair, 
heavy as an armful of silk, was wholly 


gone; there remained only a blackened 








mass that bristled over the girl’s head like 
a singed cops one was otherwise unin- 
ired; but theg r hat had dist gu hed 
her had vanished. She od whimpering 
ike a flayed tl rN v¥ and ug 

The man didr move; but face tool 
on that strained immobile perplexity with 
which a child sees a sweetmeat ir hand 
made foul | r ex} ble a lent 
There wa t her 1dde la 
off in the village, a bell began to ring. It 
rang fiercely, violently, as thoug! the 
norganic metal had gone ma rhe sharp 
sound seemed to awaken the mar And the 
great primitive instincts, which consider 
one’ self onl moved |} 1 to a de ior 


He no longer wanted the girl. The girl had 


infrocked f her 





peen an i¢ iure 
ments by sorcery of chance ‘ 
money hi in the cupboard el 
of the room was no illusion. It was a reality 
beyond the perils of transmutatior 





He hurried over to the cupboard, opened 


it and began to stuff the packages of notes 
into his blouse. The money was in the sack 
in which the two men had piaced it when 
they took it out of the bedti K. it Was Gark, 
and they had not been able to see it clearly; 





but they Knew it was a large sum [ron 
bulk. Now as Shore thrust the bills into 
the bosom of his shirt, packing the ni ind 
his body, he ca ight the legend on the laces 
of the money ' 
tended, his mouth gaping, and reread the 
words printed on the notes: 

The Confederate States of America Will 
Pay to the Bearer Five Hundred Dol 


He stopped, his eyes dis- 
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The Ormond— 
A roomy, high 
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When It Rains 


iT POURS. 


Always handy Always clean 


Always sure to pour 
minum spout into sha 
pours from shaker r 
bake it No need 
Never hardens. Nev 


in damp weather 
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Introducing a Greater Six 


In introducing the latest Lexing 
ton Minute Man Six we wish 
to first take the public behind 
the scenes explaining the many 
fundamentally sound factors 
that have contributed to our 
secure success 

The position of the Lexington 
is quite unique. Few proba 
bly realize that behind it and 
affiliated with it is a whole 
chain of individual manufac 
turing parts plants. 

Ten separate factories contribute 
to the Lexington car—one 
makes bodies; one makes tops; 


ee 


STE MAN SIX WS 


one makes springs; one makes 
lamps; axles are built in still 
another plant; castings in still 
another; and so on. 

Each one of these plants is super 
vised by an expert plus his 
staff. The entire group is con 
trolled by the same board of 
men. This makes for efficiency 
and economy in the highest 
and most practical sense of the 
term. 

Thus with our operating organi- 
zation firmly established, thor- 
oughly seasoned and well 
manned plus an aggressive 





initiative of always keeping a 
notch or two ahead cf the 
others—success was bound to 
follow. 

Lexington sales have increased 
1000°% in the last three years. 

More Lexington cars were sold 
during the last three months 
than in any other quarter 
during the ten years of Lexing- 
ton history. 

Our 1918 program calls for a 
greatly increased production, 
while we have still larger plans 
in view for the year to follow 
that. 


This brings us to the main issuc 

The introduction of the latest 
Lexington. 

Of this new model we are justly 
proud. 

For years people have looked for 
a moderately priced car that 
had good looks, finish and re- 
finement; that was a little 
more chic than the average 
run of commonplace jobs. 

In this new Lexington with its 
long, low, beautiful body; its 
special radiator; its finer up- 
holstery—we have achieved 
the ultimate. 
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The Lexington was the first to power developed plu 
introduce and is the only car substantial saving in f 
authorized to use the Moore Another big improvemen 


Multiple Exhaust System new Lexington frame Thi 
lesign eliminates 126 separat« 


This is a wonderful additional parts. All these parts instea 
power developer and a great of being bolted on are welde 
fuel economizer. The principk to and are an integral part ? is ii i 
issimple. It makes use of two the frame pe es Rage Ph gptenle New Lexington 
exhaust lines instead of the You can see what a tight. snug motometer and many er Touring Car . . $1585 


+ 


} 


customary one. No two cyl non-rattle, non-squeak j 
inders exhaust in the same pipe new, beautiful Lexington 
at the same time. Each puff 

Here 
of dead gas has a clear track 
There is no back pressure 


M 


is another new feature 

The new easy-to-handle Lexing 
ton emergency brake It 

Hence there is 22.8 more gages on the propeller 


Lexington Motor Company, Mfrs., Connersville, Ind., 
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Miracle of te Ball Bearing 
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N earth, sea and clouds man masters 

Nature by harnessing her own forces. 
He takes her own power and thereby 
rules her. Whatever saves power, increases 
its effect. The conquest of friction is a 
prime engineering victory. 


No other form of matter rolls as easily as 
a sphere. New Departure inventors have 
applied this principle so ingeniously and 
successfully that great mammoths of sta- 





tionary power plants and also the fast- 
est of “far-darting” machines employ the 
supreme economy of 


New Departure Ball Bearings are remarkable not only 





for their saving of power, but also because of their 
strength under stress and for their long life. A single 
one-inch New Departure ball will support a load of 
40,000 pounds without being. damaged. 


Your machine, whether it is a great tractor or a fine electrical instru 
ment, would ask you for New Departure Ball Bearings if it could talk 
The evidence in our free book does talk. Please write for it. 


The New Departure Manufacturing Company 
)) Bristol, Conn., U. S. A. 


Conrad Patent License¢ 
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THE SON OF HEAVEN COMES BACK= 


with high anticipations, which may yet b« 
fulfilled. ‘“‘I should like to know what is 
behind those wooden faces and underneath 
those unkempt pigtails,”’ I remarked to the 
friend with whom I was riding round the 
streets. ‘“‘Heavens, man; nothing but 
chow!” responded this old China hand. 

The boy, who has been lifted to an 
insecure seat by the bayonets of a bandit’s 
braves, has appointed a council of regency, 
with General Chang Hsun, who has also 
been made a prince and duke and pillar of 
state, as High Minister of the Council of 
Regency, by whom all mandates are 
signed—even if he can scarcely write his own 
name. Nota single Manchu has been ap- 
pointed to high office. Liang Tung Yen, a 
brilliant Yale alumnus, and long a resident 
of Washington, has been made Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. His American friends will 
be interested to know that by special im 
perial decree he has been granted the high 
honor of riding in a two-carrier chair in the 
Purple Forbidden City. A perfect shower 
f decrees of this sort, including appoint- 
ments, has descended upor the city, attest 
ng to the literary activity of boy and 
his high minister, who is also made Vice- 
roy of Chili, the province in which Peking 
is situated, and given a few other odd jol 

What good ears courtiers px 1i- 
cated by the fact that, though General 
Chang Hsun had not decided upon the « 
until midnight and it was not actually 
effected until three o’clock in the morning 
when I made my way to the 
dence, shortly before seven, I found a train 
of messengers bearing gifts to the king 
maker. I caught a glimpse of precious 
jade vases and carved cups, [ 
neased in elaborate wrappings and ornate 
boxes. Sycophancy is a fine art among the 
old order of Chinese, and it thrives best in 
the enervating atmosphere of the capital. 
Tragic stories could be told, were this the 
place to do so, of brilliant American-trained 
young men who have succumbed to this 
nfluence. 

Behind the story of the i 
another story, even more dramatic than 
this actempt to sweep back the tides of the 
time. Its central figure is Kang Yu Wei, 
the reformer of 1898, who then got hold of 
the reigning emperor, a young man, and 
persuaded him that China should adopt the 
ways of the West and become a constitu 
tionalmonarchy. In bew 
reform decree followed reform decree, while 
the world wondered and China rubbed her 
sleepy eyes. Kang Yu Wei had abandoned 
the good old Chinese way of making haste 
lowly, and was bent on bringing China up 
to date overnight. As a result, the Empress 
Dowager seized the throne, made the pro- 
gressive young emperor a prisoner, inaugu 
rated the reign of reaction that resulted in 
the Boxer massacres, and Kang Yu 
Wei fleeing for his life, with a big round sum 
on his head. He remained an exile for 
many years, and when China became a re- 
public moralists beyond count pointed out 
how the years had vindicated the reformer. 
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The Return of Kang Yu Wei 


As a matter of fact, the cause of progress 
got ahead of its pioneer. Kang Yu Wei be- 
came an ardent champion of Confucianism 
and of Yuan Shih Kai's schemes for the res- 
toration of the monarchy. The reformer of 
yesterday had become the reactionary of 
to-day. Now Kang Yu Wei is a power be- 
hind the man who is the power behind the 
throne. Recently he sneaked back to Pe- 
king, traveling third class from Tientsin 
and hiding his face behind afan. He went 
straight to Chang Hsun’s house, where he 
has made his home ever since, working like 
a Trojan. He was one of the first men re- 
ceived in audience by the young Emperor, 
and he has been given the right to wear the 
official button of the first class, and to ride 
in a two-carrier chair within the Purple 
Forbidden City. 

His ascendency promises a new vogue of 
Confucianism; in fact, Chang Hsun’s circu- 
lar to the viceroys indicted the Republican 
leaders in that “ they invited the displeasure 
of the gods by abolishing the Confucian re- 
ligion. They violated established principles, 
thus reducing themselves to brute beasts.” 
The hand to this is the hand of soldier 
Chang Hsun, but the voice is the voice of 
reformer Kang Yu Wei. He has been the 
means of dethroning one emperor, and now 
of enthroning another. 
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Americans; so I 


nost outstanding ones 


Chinese names confuse 
have used only the 
Probably only two living Chinese enj 
the distinction of being well kr nong 
the people of the United States—Dr. Wu 
Ting Fang and Sun Yat Sen. The latter is 
in Shanghai, where most of the Young 
China leaders have refugeed, and he is | 





counseling with the men who are planning 
a revolution that will not end in a con 
mise; but his real leadership is gone 





Dr. Wu Ting Fang, after playing safe for 
years in the foreign settlement of Shang! 
has recently been a prominent figure in the 
welter of political upheaval in Peking. He 
is the one man of recent months who is 
shown courage and loyalty to the principles 
of democra 
figure of fearlessness and constar He 
refused to sign the decree diss« 
ment, and he has been ou 
demnation of the reactionaries. If Your 
China had displayed his fearlessness t 
city of Peking would not have turned yell 
inaday. But Parliament scooted out the 
back door as soon as trat 
hired coolies, with banners, was made ir 
front of the building. M 
any particular form of government, ¢ 





He has been an outstanding 
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a demons 


needs an infusion of real patriotisn 
sacrificial conviction on the part of her px 


ple No nation de 
’ 
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¢ 
ot willing to fight for it. China reformer 
if 
i 





will have to exhibit more of the genius of 
democracy than has been on dis} 
Peking during the past six years Pett 
politics and party strife have plays t é 


hands of the Man on Horsebe 


A Bull Market in Pigtails 


Between the pictorial 
the Restoration and the larger political is 
sues involved, the observer is tempted to 





choose the former. When the boy wa 
hoisted back on his throne nole? 0 
there came forth from hiding many ev 
dences of the old days besides the yellow 
dragon flags now displayed from every shop 
in the Chinese city Red tasseled off ial 
hats, with blue buttons, red buttons and 
white buttons, at once be gan to make their 


Everybody who 
had hair enough to fasten a pis 
aswitch. The market for human |} 
fested a strong bullish tendency. The 
fashioned perambulating barber 
stools, reappeared as if by magi Hort 
and tortoise- ll glasses became as com 
mon as on the streets of Bostor I saw one 
Confucian scholar wearing the full old re 
galia, and he was more pictorial than the ar 
cient paintings dealers thrust upon tourist 
Peking carts seem to have a new vogut 
though one may see on the 
varieties of ar 
mobiles, rickshas, 
and big-horned bicycles Yesterday } 
te lescoped to-morrow 7 t 
the living present 
ignificant fact of all is that, f 
and to all outward Peking 
pleased. There is no mistaking the grat 
cation on the faces of the multitude. 
the Emperor business throve in the capital 
and there were no taxes for the city. Cor 
ditions have been disturbed ever s 
inauguration of the Republic. Now the 
capital of the courtiers is having i } 
My room boy gave me a worm's-eye view 
of Peking sentiment when he gleefully 
declared: “‘Young Emperor come back. 


appearance on the streets 






with their 






ient carts, mule litter 
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seeming, 








Everything all right now. No more trou 
bles. Three hundred years, Emperor he 


make very good business. Repub bring 
muchtrouble. All mans hetakesqueeze 
this with the Oriental’s expressive twiddling 
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( g Hsun has ce 1 f 
‘ ite 4 I } ‘T 
e more from n 1, exes t the 
inese seem to ive me sor f ntact 
. Werw r how , y ‘ 
€ gt test | ist f China 
e, al I nit ear gy. Que 
t 1 loans nd g ernme al re y 
r nd of a re t le gove ent. ar 
nve ed, MAKING W for the gation 
An Americar rather proud to see how 
many and powerful are the line ting 
wn legation with ¢ ese t ID 
. D Tenney e ¢ One ‘ f the 
egation, was one of the first fore ers t 
earn the new ana he i Mir er Re 
spent a strenuou nda Or amazed 
at the many ‘ nd so t f f 
mation available in Peking; China seems a 
fertile soil for the grapevine telegrap! 
Meantime a new iragon flag blos 
somewhere ever econd. while ary 
defiance the flag of the ik f 
the high mast he gr nd he P 
dent’s pa ace 2 4 I ng 
Restoration; but t nly the s: , 
July, and the Fourt! I rath 
ant pate danger to thet ir re 
One wee} er I'he rcu | 
king. Its big white tent had be 
opposite the British Leg n, and f 
wet had done a et ‘ wing 
a the atest Amer n form ! tert r 
ment under canva But on the second « 
of the Restoration of the Boy Emperor it 
sneaked out of town. It | not stand 
the competitior What! i beg 4 ? 
derful coup « f, affecting the welfare f 
four hundred million human beings in the 
oldest of nat I y became dor nate 
by the comic element. It might ha 
spired philosop! thought neerning 
the ingrained fa ‘ 
ple to a form of government that had laste 
for more thal four t isanda eal lr 
stead, it stirred or feeling f amazemert 
and amusement, for mm me n 
nantly only a performance at h the 
Western spectators in Peking alternately 
chu ed and gnashed t r teet lt wa 
) nan nat ¢ eY , ¢ f it 
pr eV t Aspe And eve 
1 } hag nreaent in the wwe 
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e personality in Peking 
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mong foreigners. Events of 
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OENTISYTS’ SUPPLIES DENTAL DAM , RUBBER AND BELLOWS ODISKS MAT TING 
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KEEPING HUMANITY ON ITS FEET 


Paw is the horror of MAN and BEAST. There is ONE universal 
language, voiced and understood down to the lowest warm-blooded 
animal. It is the squeak — the whine — the howl —the scream—the 
shriek of PAIN. 


The hero rushes into drum fire with a smile, but he-cringes. and 
whimpers like a puppy at a twinge of neuralgia or rheumatism. 
‘Spare us pain,” is the prayer of ALL humanity.” By corollary its 
hope is HEALTH. Therefore, whatever wards ‘off sickness, rights 
disease, and tempers the PAIN of mankind ig a’blessing to the world. 
, , . . 

That blessing is the ever-present, soothing Handmaiden of Merey— 
GOODRICH RUBBER. 


For decades Goodrich Rubber has been, keeping HUMANITY on 
its feet; or when the heavy hand of diséase bore a victim down, has 
softened his sufferings. 

In the sick room of the home, the®Goodrich hot water bottle calms 


inflammation and congestion; the GoGdrich ice cap subdues fever, and 
halts hemorrhage. 


The very stopper in your medicine bottle is likely to be Goodrich Rubber. 
WHEEL CHAIR TIRES 


SRUTCH TIPS The doctor hurries to answér the emergency call om Goodrich Tires. 
In critical illness the ambulaneeytiding smoothly on the resilience of 
Silvertown Cord Tires, speeds to the hospital. 





The way leads through hallways made soundless by Goodrich rub- 
ber matting, up stairways muffled with Goodrich stair treads. 


They place the patient om @ Goodrich pneumatic mattress, sur- 
rounded by a dozen therapeutic conveniences and necessities pro- 
saically named and listed as Goodrich Druggist Sundries. 








BOTTLES TUBING FOUNTAIN AND BOTTLE SYRINGES INVALID RING CUSHIONS 
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RESPIRATORS iCE CAPS SURGICAL TUBES AND BANDAGES 


























lr AN operation is ordered, he is wheeled to the clinic room on a 
stretcher equipped with Goodrich solid rubber tires. Around the 
operating table stand surgeons and nurses, wearing Goodricl 
gloves and aprons. At their finger tips, tourniquets and surgi 


instruments of hard rubber. 


11 
+, MIR 
A Uwe 


While the patient is convalescing, Goodrich rubber bandages and 
invalid's chair with Goodrich solid rubber tires help him along the 


road to recovery 





HEALTH INSURANCE is now a theme of public agitation. Years 
ago Goodrich began writing HEALTH INSURANCE policies in sci 


ence’s sanitary warfare on disease, and is still at it. 


Wherever the good fight is being waged against bacilli and bacteria, 
filth and decay with spray and injection, Goodrich rubber bulbs and 
syringes are on the firing line. 


The health and welfare of the Goodrich employee have always been 
the pride of the House of Goodrich.» Not only is there a hospital at 
the big Akron institution, whichis a model of its kind, but Good 
rich maintains a dental department from which every Goodrich 


P : oe }] 4 al 
employee must get a clean bill of dental health 





Tue source of half our sickness, it is said, is bad teeth. Goodrich 


rubber is doing its part in saving the teeth of humanity in dental 
‘* 


ee ee EE hair pai SILVERTOWN CORD TIRES 
supplies —<adental dams, mixing oOwts and chal pa Ss. PERFORATED DOOR MATS 





Goodrich rubber favors no school of medicine. It fosters no health cult 
But wherever there is health to conserve, pain to ease, the physician, Da 
no matter the letters of his degree, calls Goodrich rubber to his aid = he 
















Since Goodrich rubber is the first to answer the appeal of pain, sinc 
it brings solace to suffering thousands, since it has saved life and 
limb, GOODRICH is RUBBER to the world of pain. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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very Man, Woman and Child 


Saves Some Catalogs 


OST 








people some 
a thing that 
afford. It 
home in the country, a high-powered motor 
boat or any 
that all of 


eager lo possess. 


hope 
at 
may 


day to own 








present they cannot 


be an automobile, a 


things 
lives 


one of a thousand other 


us at some stage of our are 


the 
article 


They read advertisements in which the 
for 
and with 


all carefully, 


coveted is des ribed. They send 
catalogs of different manufacturers, 
to read them 


plenty of time note 


by each. Usually 
lot 
aside for future 
this 
them while the litera- 
fatled 


lied, 


and compare the claims mac 


one catalog is selected from the as being 
Chey lay it 
asked the 
‘Sold ” 

ture of other manufacture 
probably be 


their choice. 


especially inviting. 
use. Were 


particular catalog ° 


they question why 


they would 








unable to give the true reason for 


But if we analyze the thoughts of the interestin 


lead to the selection of one catalog out of many, we would see that 
the beautiful the booklet that was 
beautifully illustrated, beautifully printed on the finest of paper. 


if were to and impressions that g definition obtainable from dull effects. It is equally 
adaptable to purely artistic subjects and to commercial work 


they chose most catalog 


Warren's Cumberland Coated is an exceptionally popular paper, 
because it gives better results than is usually expected of papers sold 
at its price. 
the 
for large editions requiring | 


i arre n' 
Coated,” 


To produce the catalog that is effective—the is 
saved 


S 


catalog that It is renowned for easy and uniform working through 


you must start with the right paper. 


press and for its folding qualities. Cumberland Coated is ideal 


D. Warren & Company are makers of Standard Printing igh-grade half-tone work. 
papers that can be depended upon to produce the finest 
results obtainable with papers ol their class. They are called the 


Warren Standards, because the results from their use are standard. 


Paper s Printone, which is “better than Super, cheaper than 


that is obtainable 
Because of its strength, its economy, 


gives the most highly finished surface 
except on coated papers. its 


Warren's Cameo printing and folding qualities, Printone is highly popular for folders 


and mailings. 


There ar 


the only really dull-surfaced paper made that 
6 half-tones the depth and softness of platinum photographs. 
umous ‘‘Cameo effect”’ 
velvety surface 


gives t 


The fi 
Its 


can be obtained only by using Cameo. e other Warren Standards for every printing use. 


has a tendency to conceal the “screened” ap- 


pearance of half-tone 


plates, producing a rich and dignified effect. 


The first coated paper made in 


America was produced in the 


Write for the 1917 Warren nee Book 


ress of this impressive 68-1 


Warren Mills. . 


of surface in 


Warren's Lustro re presents the hi t weight 
It is a remarkable 


and solid background 


ghest refinement in their differen 
t ng they shor 


glossy coatec apers. ' 
alk oated papers iilevent his 


paper tor 


and vi 
n’s Silkote—a semi-dull 
as ordinary coated paper 


tim detail ynettes 


Warr the 


advantage 


coated paper which costs 


ame s, but has the additional 
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Printing Papers 
.D. WARREN & COMPANY 


Devonshire St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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Constant Excellence of Product — the Highest 
lype of Competition 
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All in the Family 


TA RECENT dinner, given in his honor 
4 by the Society of Kentuckians in New 
York, Champ Clark, responding to the ad- 
dress of weicome, told this story 


He said that the corner of the old state 





in which he was born had in it quite a 
colony of members of the family that gave 
Abe Lincoln to the nation. The ere as 
poor as were most of the residents of the 
neighborhood in those early days. One of 
the more prosperous members of the tribe 
was an uncle of the future Emancipat 


This man, so Champ Clark said, had a 
good share of the wit and the co 
some of the physical chara 





G 
of his great nephew. 

**As a small boy,” said the narrator, “I 
remember the old fellow very well. One 
night, as he slept in his log cabin, his wife 
nudged him into wakelulness: and then he 
heard asound ol squawking in the henhouse 
***Get up—quick!’ said the wife. ‘Some- 
body’s after our chickens. Take your gun 
and shoot at "em before they get away.’ 

‘No,’ said the old man as he settled 
back in bed; ‘Il reckon I'd better not do 


f +} ‘ 


that. 1 might kill some of the kin folks 


A Champion Rattler 
R' CENTLY a man bought a second- 
V hand au ’ ! te 


mobile, wt turned t to 
be a cripple on four wheels rather than a 
pie ire I é He was describing some 
ot the tier I pte ns t a fmend 
I ta then, that she itties a g 1 
ae | ne ( ner il¢ t ther mar 
Rattles! i the owner of the car 
“She sounds ea ele t ga cor 
' 
ge ‘ il ool 


An Omitted Detail 


“Bry wotwngy JOHN HEN DRICK, 
forme Co " fror +} . 





gre mar é First 
District of Kentuc , has an attribute com- 
r im izens of | ( stale 
e greatly admires a good trotting horse 
One e spring m he d the 
( ng a near the where he P 
le er i happy hour wa ng Vari 
vie i uners exe ¥ neir 
) At irom the ba part 
of ( the home stretch 
t } a s h, weird 
voking ! r} I h the 
fart e be ey could 
t as y as t ir? 
‘ the nar w, 
d elabor He halted front of the 
grand s ere ( el Hendr i 
He J of 1 *Whut do 
of the 1 
Fine, Jeff; fine! tated Colonel Her 
‘ Perfec I i! vra i 
x e thing eeded 
nake s ‘ mpiet 
WI , jemanded the surprised 
‘ T ’ 


THE WORLD AIND THOMAS KELLY 
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Sense and Nonsense 


Too Sympathetic 


HIS STORY is told by a n 
an old negro working I 
Long Island. On the day after the | 
States declared war 
bright and early to do his chores 
“Well, Mistah John,’ 
youse gwine ter be kind to pore 
many now 


“Why, Uncle Ben, what are 


about? Don’t you kr " r 
with Germar 

I knows I ws the 
persisted, shaking his head 
dat count eed a iri W 





Envy for the Armless 


CERTAIN little girl is frequently) 


led in her tam efo 


malt 





, after returning from } 





assembled memt 
remarking pensively: 
“I certainly do wish I was the 
de Milo!” 
“Why, child!” 


4 strange fancy! Why do you wis! 


we re the Venus de Milo 
“You wouldn't always be after me 
to quit biting my finger nails!” 
Any Old Place 
WELL-KNOWN New \Y 


among children. Not long ag 


irt gallery, rather starti 


ti was out ‘ Joseph, Missouri, re 
cently attending an entertainment give 
and for the employees of a concert \ 


he is interested 


After the dinner the New Yorker g 


conversation W old (gt 

he had known vears before in O 

S I g that hunting was the 
er’s favorite sport, the Germar 


about him of being an expert mar 


and the banker was moved to a 


Did you shoot any of ther 
w 

J ire! aid the Gerr 
the wing or the foot tine 


any place at all!’ 


No Grandmothers 


A NEW YORK writer who had nev 


i longed to any church became at 
copalian and decided to have ! tw 
daughters christened in the same fait 


hart ] ‘ err ’ 
baptismal service Was arranged 


the last moment had to be 7 






cause no |] sion had been made 
parent to stand sponsor f rthey 
Ne xt day the fat er overheara ¢ 


kiddies saying to a neigh! 


di it they couldn't do it ye 
didn't have no grandmother 


Continued from Page 25 








t ird pine and ¢ i re 
fre painted, At one dan up 
right piano and beside and 
he Wali were ar I 
of \ few easy 1: al 
SN I oO or al I 
hos} a emt Ss 
It r hat T é \ i 
n g the st " 
} } ind father were 1 
ol! nd , as the ¢ er 
fiddle familiarly to tl ed 
e } r Tom sud exe 
« ed a tee g ol lousy Was it iid 
ne po die that s beautifu re 
be I ve W that é eled 
fe H her eyes sparkle he 
alked tk m! And they seeme ive 
a kind of language of the ‘ a la 
guage incomprehensibie to him— about ha 
monics, accidentals and chromatics, and all 
sorts of things pertaining to this common 
art, that made him feel more left out 


ever. Even the music did not soothe his 
growing unhappiness. He had found the 
rl in the world—simply to lose her 


again! “Too late!” thought Tom. 


When the time came for the | 
I velyn and her tather came 
with them Overhead the sky a 


elms Was brilliant with low-Nar 


s lating i ! 
btle mystery of the s] g 
i her The very earth seeme 
y with he possib s of the 
Good night, Frank rid R t 
s he stood by the 7 f 
night, Ke ! Come round 
nt , 


Evelyn gave each of the 
ross the gate. 


“Good-by,Frank ! Good-by Mr 


The distinction was like a ‘ 
soul. In silence the » Fre 
toward the Yard 

**Russell’s a fine chap!” Tom at 
remarked 


mark 
“He's a great gentiemar gg t 


True with deep enthusiasm 


**And Miss Russell ” began ° 


oa ** Kelly,” cried the cripple 
**she’s the most wonderful gir 
world!” 
Tom bit his lips in the dar 
+} ' 


true then. 


“We was going to be vaccinated \ 
1, ; 


Kness. 











Put New Life In Your 
kingine 


A dose of Johnson’s ( arbon Remover 


will in- 


crease the power of your car—improve acceler 


ation —stop that knock—quiet your motor—save your 


_- 


and reduce your gas consumption 12°¢ to 25 


HNSON'S CARBON REMOVER 


is a harmless liquid to be poured into the cylin 
ders. It softens the carbon and releases it from 
the metal. It then burns, 
the exhaust. Five minutes’ time and no labor required 
You will save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method 


batteries 








powders and goes out with 


without laying up your car and with much better result 


Use It kvery 1,000 Miles 


Carbon Remover 





If vou will use Johnson’s Guaranteed 


at regular intervals, giving carbon no chance to accum 
engine W “ ‘ " It H 
y ° . 
Special Offer 
If your dealer is unable to supply you with | 
Carbon Remove: aa wa ve hee 4 
F | Sron.s {) 


Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil 


wsesesessees: (se [Phis Coupon -«<«+++s+-+ 

















Ss. ¢ JOHNSON A&A SON, Dept. SY 
RACINE, WIS 
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NON-BURN 


ASBESTOS 
BRAKE LINING 


When safety 

hangs by a fibre, 

look well to that fibre 
In brake lining it’s the quality of 
the 


and high-grade fibre grows scarcer 
every day. 


asbestos fibre that counts 


But that’s another argument for 
Non-Burn, for it’s made at As 
bestos Headquarters—by Johns 
Manville. We mine our own as 
and of the 
annually, our ex 
perts choose for Non-Burn only 
the choicest fibre, strong and 
uniform 


Years making linings and 
blocks for big hoists, we learned 
the value of fibre selection. And 
today this same high quality of 
raw material is th 
Non-Burn safety, of its long wear 
and economy —the biggest 
reason why you should ask for 
Non-Burn when you buy a cat 

and insist on it when re-equip 
ping. Get it from your 
To The Trade—J-M Non-Burn 
id only through recognized 
jobber-dealer channels, 
exceptionally attractive 
Write for details. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories 
Branches in 55 Large Cities 


bestos, thousands of 


tons produced 


ago, 


secret of 


one 


dealer 


is & 
and on an 


basis 











When you think O 
ou think of Johns- Manville 
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At the entrance of Gray’s Hall True 
paused in dragging his withered leg up 
the steps. 

“Say, old man,” he 
you mind if I call you 
friends—shall we?” 

And he held out his hand. 

““Why—sure!”’ answered our hero. 

3ut in the darkness of the shadows cast 
by the great trees the other could not see 
his rather bitter smile. It was all part of 
the same luck. He had been left out 
again—that was all. 


said warmly, “do 
Tom? Let’s be 


x 
molding Tom Kelly’s 
next three years 


HE influences 

character during the 
were as varied as in the case of most col- 
legians. At Mr. Russell’s suggestion he 
took a course or two in ethics and phi 
losophy, attended the lectures of James and 

toyce; and if he did not succeed in crys- 

tallizing his own ideas on these subjects he 
at least came to recognize the fact that 
there was more in the Unknown than 
Peters would have had him believe. At 
any rate, he steered straight, and 
caped many of the incidents of a collegian’ 
career that prove a profound regret in 
after life. 

At the age of twenty-two Tom remained 
as he had started—a cle an, straightforward 
fellow, of simple and frugal tastes, who 
was trying moderately hard to do well at 
his studies; and who, in spite of the ex 
cellent reasoning of Mr. Russell, was wretch 
edly disappointed because he received so 
little recognition from his classmates and 
fellow students. There did not seem to be 
any means available by which he 
make new friends. 

He would now 
than halfway, 
With the exception 
casionally met in 


could 


have readily gone more 
but no way presented itself, 
of the fellows he oc- 
True’s room, he revolve d 
round and round— like the Devil among the 
Tailors, he told himself—in the same old 
crowd of Holden, Cryder, Ricker, J. Walton- 
Smith and Peters. 
More and more 
sells his college life 
of lectures, 

Sundays in Boston. 
dull, 
chance to 


except for the Ru 
seemed but a vail 
examinat and 
Unquestionably it was 
Unquestionably he was not given the 
make friends among his 
classmates offered to-day by the admirable 
system of freshman dormitories. Twenty 
years ago things were different and Tom 
may have had some cause to complain that 
the college world was by no means an ideal 


repetition ‘ons 


own 


democracy. 
Thus for 


n th 
on ie 


largely 
ambridge 
almost as a sort 
of day a or boarder at the Univer 
sity, the victim of a constant of ex- 
clusion that caused an abiding resentment 
in his soul and a touch of grim defiance in 
manner toward his And 
then, by what seemed the merest accident, 
in the spring of his junior year all was 
changed and a new world opened before 
his eyes, 

‘For heaven's sake, 
do that?” 

Joe Cryder waved helplessly at a ball 
that, comingapparently as usual from Tom's 
racket, had, on striking the court, jumped 
outward and upward at an utterly absurd 
and impossible angle. 

‘Nobody could get a serve like that 
he yelled in disgust, racing in pursuit of the 
ball, which had rolled halfway across Jarvis 
Field, 

‘I don’t know exactly,” 
‘I just stumbled onto it. It isn’t difficult 
You hold your racket like that, and serve 
with a right-hand instead of a left-hand 
cut. Try it!” 

He picked the ball up easily with his 
racket and tessed it to Cryder. His short 
sleeved shirt, with rolling collar open at the 
neck, and his duck belted tight 
round his waist, displayed to advantage the 
lithe grace of his muscular figure. 

‘I couldn't do it to save my neck,”’ pro- 
tested Cryder. “‘ Do it again, will you?” 

Tom a. the ball in his left hand, and 
tossing it high in air waited calmly for it to 
reach a se ected spot in its descent, and 
then delivered a smashing blow, striking it 
about eighteen inches above his head. A 
peculiar phenomenon occurred: The ball, 
instead of pursuing a direct course across 
the net, shot with the velocity of a cannon 
ball in a swift curve to the left, struck the 
ground with a terrific impact and bounded 
at an acute angle in quite the opposite direc- 
tion, whirring like a partridge and assuming 
a grotesque egg shape, 


three years he lived 
— cars between C 
Boston 


and his home 


sense 


his associates, 


Irish, how’d you 


answered Tom. 


trousers 
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“Tt is funny, isn’t it?” admitted Tom 
with modesty. “I only got hold of it by 
accident. But anybody could do it.” 

Cryder shook his head. 

“Don't you be a fool, Irish,” he admon- 
ished. ‘‘ You keep that serve to yourself 
absolutely under your shirt—see?— and 
you'll be able to beat anybody you run up 
against. You know I almost got into the 
semifinals in the class tournament last 
spring, and I can’t touch that serve at all 
And you can do it every time! Have 
entered yet?” 

“Yes; I put my name down jus st for fun 
and to get the practice,”’ said Tom, who 
had never regarded himself as particul 
expert. 

In the last few weeks, however, he had 
had—as he expressed it—a burst, hitting 
the ball with such accuracy and speed that 
men with whom he had played about on a 
par before could not now take more than 
a game or two from him in a set. He had 
always had a natural Lawford, and 
stant practice had given him almost perfect 
codrdination of eye and muscle, together 
with the ability to place any ball he 
reach at all, very nearly where he wished to 
put it in his oppone nt’s court: but he had 
never expected to become anything more 
than what he called a first-class second-cla 
player. 

A coup le of wet k s 

had blown If to 
ac tly the proper we igh t and caref 
to his hand, and was astor 
powers. And then one afternoon he had 
discovered the Egg Serve. 

“Do you really think I’ve got a cl 
he asked Cryder as they walked 
the gathering twilight to the Yard. 

“Chance? Why, Irish, if I had a hw 
dred dollars I’d put it on you in a minute 
for class champion. I don’t be Derby, 
even if he is so quick, could return a single 
ball. You'll take every service game 
aces. You see! Only keep that serve 
of sight until the right time. Tel 
what: We can go over to t 
court back of Bracebridge Hall 
where ll see u 
uses it; and when the tour 
off you can just spring i 

l'om had a suspicion, whi 
dared to recognize as a belief, 
Cryder said was true, and every 
he and Joe retired to the old dir 
prepared for the coming contest | 
to each other every 
devilish ball under the most awkward 
conditions. When the tourt opent 
Tom found that he had not the slightes 
difficulty in defeating all his early oppo- 
nents and reaching the semifinal 
he drew Joe Cryde ras an ant 

A large number of the 
bled on the 
the 


} 
clear, 


> you 


arly 


cor 


could 


before, however, he 
a new racket of ex 
ully fitted 


ished at his ow? 


eve 


tice, no one’ 


nament come 


concelval ana 


ament 


benches to wate! 
tournament. The day 

with no wind; the courts dry. 
grinned at Tom as they t 

“*Watch ’em sit up,” he chuct 
spring the Egg on me!” 

Tom ran his eye 
tators, but saw comparatiy 
recognized, Little Frank 
with a group of Woolsa 
nodded to Tom and called 
luck ded 

Cryder won the and took the 
He had aspeedy ball, wel 
his lobs were apt to be wild and | 
wasslow. Tom took the first set — six-four 
without using the Egg. The second set |} 
pushed Cryder harder and let him have on! 
two games; and in the he play 
and took six love games with smashing 
cross-court and line shots. 

He still had the Egg under his shirt 
le aped over the net and grabbed Cryde r’ 
hand, while the men on the benches clapped 
and cheered. Tom felt a thrill of genuine 
excitement. It was the first notice he had 
received from his fellows; the firs 
individually, had been brought to their at 
tention. Little Frank True limped up and 
was the first to congratulate him 

“*Great work, Tom, old man!” he cried. 
“Hope you're not too tired!” For by 
agreement the finals were to be played off 
immediately. 

Derby had won his match easily 
three, six-four, six-three 
to defeat Tom, who 
without difficulty, but he found his new 
antagonist a surprising < opponent. They 

each played steadily, and took alternate 
games, until Tom drove his man to the 
back of the court and held him there help- 
thus winning the set. 


led, * 


alon g the 


toss 
rcontrol 


is net 


last ed | 


best 


as he 


t time he 


six- 
He was expec ted 


} 


4 a dark horse, 


less 


Continued on Page 93 
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am OU SHOULD a 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR. 


He’s the man —and the 
only one—who should 
do the electrical work 
—all of it—big or little 
— anywhere. 


When you're sick— you 
send for the doctor. When 
you have to go to law you hire a lawyer. 
When you have wiring to do—don’t let 
a jack of all trades or your chauffeur 
do it get a good electrical contractor. 
It’s cheaper and more satisfactory in the 
end. 


' 
' 
; 
: 
§ 
: 
: 
: 
‘ 
| 
' 
' 
| 
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If you know of none—write to us—and 

















| we'll tell you of one in your locality. : 

; New Buildings—and Remodeling Electrical Appliances 

‘ : , ‘ , ; ' 

' On oni work ~—_ or factory—you, Of [his is the electrical age. You should 
course, eT hes gi tect and oe have electrical conveniences in the home ; 
nr _They know how 7 plan ind motor drive in the factory. You should ! 

: whole building—including the electrical work. have the maximum service from thst mos , 

by Aga not have a rule-of-thumb builder modern and tireless of servants- : 
do the planning. , 

oes 5 ; : : KCI ( ; i 
These specialists will see to it that a reliable LI RICTTY > 

: contractor does the electrical work. All electrical appliances —in the home or 

: When remodeling—or extending wiring factory — require insulated wire behind the 

; get the advice and service of these men. push button and socket. It is hidden — but 

; ‘They know how. it is there —and very important, too. 

» 

é For more than 30 years, practically from the beginning of the electrical industry 

' 
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: Proven by the test of time } 

’ : 

Insulated Wire 

has been accepted as a standard of quality all over the world. t 

Manufactured by en Sane vee ; 

THE HABIRSHAW ELECTRIC CABLE CO., i D t F 
0 East 43rd Street Western Electric Company K 
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(Continued from Page 90 

Derby, astonished at Tom’s speed and 
accuracy, came back with grim determina- 
tion and by brilliant playing took the next 
two sets—six-four; seven-five. The pace, 
however, was too fast for him and Tom won 
the fourth set six-three. 

Each had now won two sets. The crowd 
of lookers-on had rapidly increased, for 
word had gone round that a great match 
was being pulled off, and that a new wonder 
had appeared in the shape of a hitherto 
practically unknown member of the class, 
named Kelly—lIrish. Boys who had never 
heard of him before at once began to refer 
to him familiarly by this nickname, and 
yelled from the ble: 

**Go it, Irish! Soak it to him, Irish, old 
horse!" 

4 couple of hundred upperclassmen 
sauntered across from the baseh: field; 
and a bunch of law-school men, disturbed 








over their case books by the cneering al d 
clapping, joined the spectators. 

* Play !” called the umpire; and Tom 
and Derby stepped out upon the court for 
the final struggle. 

The sun was low over the elms on Har- 
vard Street: across the green field came 
faintly the distant clang of electric cars 
and the fresh smell of the moist turf. Tom 
calmly tightened his belt. He felt lean and 
hard as a race horse, “‘ young and lusty, like 
the eagle.”” He knew he was going to win 
could win without the Egg, if need be 
Youth was singing in his heart. He wanted 
to laugh; to turn a few handsprings; to 
shout at the crowds on the benches: “* You 
see, I'm not such a lemon after all!” 


Such is the resiliency of yout! the more 





you tax it, the more it draws upon its eternal 


spring. Each time it is downed it gains 
new vitality from Mother Earth. And 
because he knew he had the matcl j hi 
hand and wasn’t such a lemon after all, at 
the very first ball he proceeded to slip or 


the side lines and wrench his left arm so 


that he ground his teeth in guish. 
Der! 1 took the first two games. He was 
coming back strong—fighting for his tit 





an 


Tom pulled out the third game with a bril- 
liant cannon-ball service; but the pain in 
his arm caused him to lose the fourth one. 
Some of the crowd strolled away, think- 
ing that it was all over. De rby now felt 
assured of victory. He had found himself 


able to take care of Tom’s service, power- 





and accurate though it was, and he 
looked across to the benches and nodded 
to a group of his friends as if to say: “It’s 
all right now. Watch me polish him of 
It was Tom’s serve; and Derby took his 
stand five feet back of his service line, in- 
tending to return with a Lawford down the 
alley. He saw Tom toss the ball in the air 
i saw his racket flashing in a queer, 
unnatural swing. The ball shot at him in 
a swiftly dropping parabol: 

the right-hand corner of t 














a 


4, veering into 
he court He 
stepped back to take it. But the ball on 
triking the ground hummed like a gigantic 
top and shot hig! across t! 











> e court at an 
opposite angle. Dazed, he walked slowly 
to the other side. Again Tom’s racket 


swung, again the swift drop and the side- 
wise leap. Twice more it happened. 
**Game— love!” called the umpire. “The 
games are now three-two; Derby leads.” 
N body on the benches knew just what 
had happe ned or was happe ning. The y 
saw the champion waving wildly or stand- 
ing in hel; 
rolled untouched against the back net. So 
confused was he that he lost his own serv- 
ice, bringing the games to a tie—three-all. 
Once more Tom served—and again using 
the Egg took a love game. Derby, becom- 
ing rattled at his inability to connect at all 
with the ball, retired to the back of the 
court and swiftly lost the last two games 
still wondering what occult powers Tom 


possessed. 











pless impotence while the balls 


“Game—match—tournament!"’shouted 


the umpire. “‘Mr.—What’s-His-Name 
wins!” 

“Kelly’s the name!” remarked Tom as 
he shook hands with his shamefaced oppo- 
nent 

There was a great burst of applause. 
Someone shouted 

“Three cheers for Irish! 

And they were given heartily. The fel- 
lows were all about him now, wringing his 
hand and praising his play; and, in spite 
of the burning pain in his left arm, he felt 
the supremest happiness of his life—the 
exaltation of successful physical achieve- 
ment. Joe Cryder was there, helping him 
into a borrowed polo coat, and in an admir- 


ing circle at his elbow stood Holden, Ricker, 
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Peters and Smith. Then he heard little 
Frank True saying: 

“Congratulations, old man! . Raymond 
Dwight wants to be introduced, Says he 
never met you.” 

“TI don’t mind!” answered the hero of 
the moment; and without a thought 
turned from the friend 


sought the companionship of the grea 


Ten days later Tom won the colleg: 
championship, by what in after years he 
was accustomed to describe as a trick —the 
Egg. 


x 
N A SOFTLY lighted room, in whi 


sea-coal fire glowed b 








supporting a row of anci 
and illuminated a choice collection of 
old sporting prints upon the walls, a gr 
of your g men were lounging in leather che 
with the Cassy sé If-confidence that comes to 
those who have arrived somewhere at 
least for the time being. All were carefully 
dressed, and all, with a few exceptions, 


spoke in an abrupt, clipped Bostonese, o 


marred occasionally by the flat a of the 


rn counties of New England. 

The atmosphe re was one of well-h« ng 
and good breedir g. ar d their attitude to 
ward one another that of studied courtesy, 
which obviously included over ooking each 
other's failings, moral or otherwise. With 


a couple of dozen other men, they were the 





social dictators of their college class. They 
knew that the world—of the University 
at any rate was their oyster and it tasted 
exceedingly good to them. And, because 
tney felt themselves 1 sponsible for the 
social tone of their year at Harvard, they 
took themselves seriously and regarded the 
selection of another to enter their sacred 


circle as a matter of the highest in 


yp i ‘ 

and worthy of profound consideration, 
It was the autumn following Tom’s 
sensational appearance upon the athletic 
horizon, and it Was he who was the subject 


of their informal deliberations. 

“Of course Kelly isn't exactly the type 
of fellow you'd want to invite to spend a 
week with you in the summer,” muttered 
Howard Catherwood sotto voce to one of 
his intimates named Pennington, as he 


serted afresh cigarett made from selected 


leaves of a special crop of tobacco—into 


a slender meerschaum holder, in which a 
small wad of cotton was supposed to absor! 
all the tar, nicotine and other injur is | 
products. ‘‘ Nobody ever heard of a Ke 

in any club in Cambridge.” 

But his remark was overheard and brought 
swift retribution. 

“*There’s Cold Roast Boston for you!” 
disgustedly retorted Allyn Scott, who 
appearance Was not ur 
frie nd Pete rs, ar d who 
showed unmistakable s 
““My dear, impeccable 
are plenty of smart pe 
named Kelly, 
Kellys of Pa 
of Kellys in « 
You've only | 


There are others 





and everybody know 





There have been all 





“Well,” laughed Dick Crowninshield, 


the bronzed Hercules who stroked the 
varsity, ““why not be the ones to make the 
name of Kelly famous? In honoring Kelly 
perhaps we shall honor ourselves.” 

“*I should say Kelly was famous er 
already,” said Raymond Dwight, a 


haired Bostonian, wl presidency of 





class had been foreordained almost as soor 


as his sex had been defir tely ascertained 


at birth. “‘A man can’t win the Univer 
tennis 





Kelly is a comer and will be the mn 

Champion in a few years if he keeps on 
‘But. of course, we don't want tot 

man just because he’s a good athlete,”’ pr 


t ie 
tested Lawrence West, a serious-1 
youth from Beacon Street, who was ar 
expert on Whistler and did excellent water 
color sketches. ‘‘He may be quite impo 
ble in other ways.” 
“Oh, Kel 


fair-minded 








He says K y's a fine 
hard up; but he comes « 


he just happened to ge 





cheap bunch when he first came here. It’ 
mistake, in my opinion, to pick fe vs f 
the club that are all just alike. I’m for g 


ing him a chance.” 


“I don’t see any need of our taking 
chance,”’ growled Sam Pennington, wl 
fatherwasa New York banker. ‘* Theburder 














‘ 
hampionship—and defeat half a 


( 
dozen first-class players—without being 
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tires, oils or spark plugs,— but they take 
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EHIND a thousand win- 
dows — working silently, 
dependably—you’ll find 


Columbia Batteries. They’re 
ringing bells, buzzing buzzers, 
operating phones and signals. 
Outside, they’re running 
autos, engines, motorboats. 
Whatever the service—from 
toys to trucks and tractors— 
Columbias are known for 
their performance, because 
performance has been built 
into them with 28 years of 
know-how! 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


» bindir 


Columbia 


Batteries 


of proof is on him. Just because he can 
whack a tennis ball round isn’t any reason 
for taking.him into a social club. We're re- 
sponsible for him as soon as he’s one of us. 
What’s the use 
Pennington was a notorious standpatter, 

though this quality in him was otherwise 
described by his associates, the word not 
having been invented at this period. The 
other boys called him conservative; which, 


| after all, is more polite 


Conservative he was, to a degree. His 
gospel was to play safe—to put your social 
talent in a basket and there carefully to 
preserve it. He was short, with a cherubic 
face, and gave an impression of sleekness 
“fat and well-liking,’’ to use an olden-time 
equivalent—and he believed that if you 
were well off it paid to let yourself alone. 
He had rosy cheeks; clear, cold gray eyes; 
and conveyed an indescribable atmosphere 
of calm opulence. “‘Knew how to handle 
himself,”” his clubmates all said of Penning- 
ton, meaning by this that he knew when to 
stop. 

“Tf our friend Sam had originated this 
blooming institution,” drawled Scott, 
“‘there’d be only one member. Wouldn't 
there, Sammy, old horse?”’ 

Pennington deigned no reply. 

“Take him in if you want to,”’ he said in 
an impersonal sort of way, as if, having 
given such counsel as seemed to him wise, 
his responsibility was ended. 

‘Darn well-built fellow!” put forth 
Crowninshield. ‘‘ Looks like that statue in 
U. 5 of the Greek chap throwing a piece of 
hard-tack, or whatever it is. 

Lawrence West gave one of his mild, rare 
laughs. 

*Hard-tack!” he repeated. “‘ Hard-tack! 
Ha! Ha! I suppose you mean the cestus.”’ 

“IT beg your pardon, "hi astened Crownin- 
shield in mock apology. ‘“‘Is that what they 
called it? I always thought it was hard- 
tack is 

“Oh, shut up, Dick!” interrupted Cath- 
erwood. ‘‘What’s that got to do with what 
we're talking about? That statue isn’t 
named Kelly. And it’s not the cestus 
thrower either; it’s the discus thrower.” 

**Ho-ho!”’ shouted Scott, kicking his legs 
in the air. ““A battle between the giants! 
What price Discus? WhatoddsonCestus?” 

“Quit your noise, won't you!” ordered 
Dwight. ‘‘ Now we're on the subject, who 
knows anything against Kelly or for him?” 

There was a rapid fire of assault and 
eulogy. 

‘ How is his head—swelled 

“*No more than Dick’s! Eh, Dick?” 

“We need some new blood.” 

“Then just wait till Kelly lands his Egg 
on your nose 

‘Appoint a committee to look him over.” 

“Wish True were here—he'd tell us more 
about him ™ 

At about this moment True did appear. 
He was panting from the exertion of limp- 
ing so fast in his iron brace, and his face was 
white; in fact, the pain in his thigh was 
well-nigh insupportable. But he smiled 
through compressed lips at the affectionate 
chorus that greeted his appearance. 

*‘Here’s the doctor!” exclaimed Scott. 
“Now we'll get a first-hand diagnosis. 
What’s the matter with Kelly?” 

True looked inquiringly round the circle. 
He could see that all was not well with | 
candidate. He had come to have a genuine 
affection for Tom, admiring his honesty 
and frankness of speech, and enjoying his 
occasional flashes of humor. He had made 
repeated though unsuccessful attempts dur- 
ing the preceding two years to have Tom 
taken into the club; but he had persisted in 
his endeavor with a dogged determination, 
confident that if Tom were only known to 
these men they would be glad to include 
him in their circle. He knew that, with a 
few exceptions, they were at bottom simple 
and democratic and glad to recognize > abil- 
ity and character; but he knew, also, their 
fatal dislike to take issue with one another, 
to seem to care, toforce their own opinions 
in a word, their moral inertia. He saw at 
once that the fight would be with Penning- 
ton and Catherwood. 

““We can’t afford not to take Kelly,” he 
said with firmness, ‘‘ because if we don’t 
when we know what a corker he is—it 
would stamp us for a lot of snobs.” 

“Hear! Hear!” interjected Scott, whose 
family was the most arrogant in the New 

“ork Socis al Register. He chuckled to him- 
self at True’s astute method of attack. 

‘The fact is,’ went on Tom’s sponsor, 
‘the clubs out here are getting a bad name 
for just that reason. We do the best we can, 
of course; but what chance have we got to 
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find out the really fine chaps from out West 
and down South?” 

“Lemons—most of ‘em!” remarked 
Catherwood, again under his breath. 

““We’re three feet wide but only an inch 
thick,”” continued True. ‘“‘We bore each 
other stiff—often enough—talking about 
the same dances, the same people, the same 
summer resorts, the same drinks, the same 
girls. Personally I'd like a little relief from 
Newport and the North Shore. I'd like a 
whiff of Puget Sound or the Gulf of Mexico 
for a change.” 

“What's Kelly a whiff of?” 
Pennington innocently. 

There was a subdued laugh. 

“T'll tell you!” True turned or 
“He’s a whiff of the salt air of th 
Boston whose citizens threw their tea int 
the harbor rather than pay English duty! 
He’s the same whiff that George the Third 
got in his nose in 1775. But he’s more than 
that. He’s a bully good chap that’s had a 
hard row to hoe, not so much on account of 
what he didn’t have as what he did have. 
He was born, as he says, on the wrong side 
of the street. He’s come from behind; but 
he’s jumped to the front, and he’s going to 
be the greatest tennis player this country 
ever a pomey Why, if we didn’t take him 
in they d say it was because his name was 
Kelly!” 

*That’s right!” cried out half a dozen of 
his auditors. “‘They would too!” 

“Bully for Frank!” exclaimed 
“What have you got to say, Penningt 

The latter shrt igged his shoulder 

» They might say that,” he ar 
quietly. ‘I’ve no objection to takir 
in if me 

Suddenly True, who } oa been « 
rigid to the arms of his c , fell he: 
backward. 

“Water!” cried Dwight 
Send for old Doe Whe« ler!” 

They loosened True’ Ss collar and wheele l 
him to the window; but it was several min- 
utes before he opened his eyes. When 
Doctor Wheeler finally arrived he paced 
the lad in his buggy and drove him over to 
the dormitory, where Dwight and Crown- 
inshield carried him upstairs and laid him 
in bed. 

‘I’m coming round to-morrow to give 
you a talking to, young man!” he said se- 
verely before leaving. “‘And you must 
promise to lie right here until I come. You 
fellows look after him. I shall hold you re- 
sponsible.” 

The two big men sat awkwardly by 
bedside for a long time—while True lay 
there with closed eyes, appare ently 
Suddenly he said in a wh isper 

“Will—Tom —get in?” 

“That’s.all right, Frankie, old man! 
answered Crowninshield cheerfully. ‘He's 
as good as in. If that little saphead of a 
Sam makes any trouble I'll take him out 
and stick him under the pump.” 

“Don't worry,” added Dwight. 
got to get in! T hat’s all there is to it! 
So Kelly got in at last. 


inquired 


a rank’sfair 


asieep. 


xT 

NE evening about ten days later Tom 

was sitting alone in his jaundice-colored 
room, grinding for his first-hour examination 
in economics. For a week or so after win 
ning the college championship the previous 
spring he had lived in a rose-colored world; 
and then, as nothing further happened, he 
had relapsed into his erstwhile eaeanion 
state. After such a dazzling experience it 
had been unspeakably dull for him | to be 
obliged to join his mother on her annual 
junket to the White Mountains, and that 
year the boarding houses had seemed even 
more dreary than usual. 

With a relief that was almost a joy, he 
returned to Cambridge—to find, appar- 
ently, nothing changed. His success had 
made no difference. He was now a promi- 
nent figure in college athletics and yet there 
was not an additional door open to him. 
Of course Mr. Russell and Evelyn had 
shown pleasure at his achievements; but 
his mother had felt it her duty to conceal 
any satisfaction she may have felt and had 
merely expressed the hope that it wouldn’t 
turn his head. 

Poor Tom, struggling hard to fight out 
his college course on the line Fate had se- 
lected for him, found his championship dust 
in his mouth. He had had a vision of clouds 
of glory, and then the gray mists had 
driftedinagain. Hekicked viciously against 
the pricks of his dun-colored rage 
and he kicked in vain. He had his place 
and there he must stay. 


Continued on Page 97 
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So in a bitterly rebelliou spirit he 
orked on, to what end he knew not He 
s in a particularly recalcitrant frame of 
nd that night, and was on the point of 
chucking the whole thing in favor of a 
onely trip to a musical show in Boston 
hen True tapped on his door. T was 
jueer look on his pale face. 
Some of the fellows want to see ou 


ver at the Woolsack,” he said in a care 
ba > way. 
Tom gazed sourly at him from under his 
reen eyes! ade 
*“Me! What for? I don't " 
And then something ir Frank's eves set 
his heart athump 
“What do you mean?” Tom choked; he 
f agair 
‘Would vou care to become a member?” 
You'r . 
Why, « 
Tom got up and turned quickly to the 
V aow. so it had come at ist The 
Woolsack! One of the best of the clubs 


Oh, Frank!” he said, trying to hide the 


ildn’t be made a fool of 





joking, Frank 


course not! I couldn't 





quivering 








me! [’ 1 sO ¢ O se Ha 
ard’ onderful p e, Dut it's so inte 
ally big I’ve been lost in it, up to 1 ! 


When Tom told his mother of his election 


n a 
to the W oolsack Mrs. Ke y was seriously 





pset. She had always heard ol those 
lege clubs as horrible 7 ot women, Ge 
tudents did nothing but drink and play 
cards traps of »atalr 
“Oh, Tom,” she whispered in a terrified 
voice, “don't let them pe ie 1 to 
drink. I don’t mind smoking 
much, but do promise me not to drir 
“Can't you me to behave like a 








gentleman, mother? 
genuously He was in a state of almost hys 


al excitement; had made up his mind 





idy to do whatever e other fellow 
did. “Can't you trust me now? If not, 
how can you ever trust me 

She looked narrowly at him, her woman's 
instinct grasping the sit 


ing accuracy 














“Tom!” she said in a despe rat tone 

f you drank it would break my heart!’ 

He did not reply 1 she turned quite 
cold. His next words her eve 
more: 

“Could you mani to let me have a 
little mone y, mother . 

It was the first time he had ever asked 
for it She knew that he appreciated the 
sacrifices she had made—was still mak 
ing—to send him to e llege Yet he was 
preme ly gratified by this recognition of his 
classmates making her so proud that 


she scarcely regarded such recognitior 


necessary. 


“If you really need it,” she answered, re 
lieved herself that their conversation no 
longer hinged upon the depressing sulbje 
of drin “I’ve got that five hundred dol 
lars I saved 10 alr day when ] 











were at school.” 

‘I don’t need anything like that,” he 
replied. “A couple of hundred, be 
There’s the dues; and, you know, mother 


t some new clot 





the matter with the clothes you've got on? 


Your father wore that blue coat of | four 
teen years and there wasn’t a moth hole it 
it when he died. I should think you could 


get along as you are 


of me 
** Ashamed of you, Tom! I guess they're 
mighty glad to get you , 
He smiled to himself 
**And I’ve got to keep up my 
Not one cent will I give you 








‘> 
ire!"’ she insisted resentfull) You can 
take n ast cent for books—I want you t 
advantage! But 1 ng Ww 
for—for cards 0 
Tom! You w i take the 
the bank for that?” she asked ir 
mother he answered i the 
But I must have some mone 
to change the subject and make 





her feel that by virtue of what had hap 
pe ned life would | I f 


he added, much as one wo 





coming pleasure to a child: ‘And, mother, 
I want you to meet the fellows. I'm going 


to bring some of them in here right away t« 
see you—-to supper, maybe!” 

“Oh!” she uttered 
couldn't then 


t “Oh, I 





have 














” she cried sharply. ‘“‘ What's 


There'd be nothing 


for them 





mothers ab 





for instance; she’s in the Ladies’ A 
I’d never dare look her in the face 
if her son came in here t er ar 
only am!” 
I've no doubt Bridget could 
= T 
se 
and 
ive social awkwardnesses. The 
ild come , to be sure, and be 
polite; but he could imagine Per 
and Catherwood if his mother sa 
was” or “*T should have t ug 
have,”” and ais} yea a sine t 
would, her gnorance of social « ‘ 
And he was almost sure tha r 
have any finger bowls! No, it ! 
ata 
Yet, at the same time, he knew pe 
well that nothing in the course of 
’ 


events could possibly give his 1 
Satisfaction as to have 


Hamilton Dwight— Mrs. Dwig 


th 








monwealth Avenoo, that is take ar 
her nouse,. a social t imp! 
ave painted her drab existence 
| matic col and would | ‘ 
her as a toy conversa loreve 
wart 
All this Tom knew very we 
ust couldn't do it. And he must 
dea out of her head He, of course 
ed that what she had said was! 
to be taken seriously. It was mer 
polite protest, to be as politely ove 
All she needed —and expected— wa 


irging, and then she would yiek 


e so 
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nother 


igra 


for both of them were fully awa 
Bridget could serve a very exceller 
indeed s« alloped Oysters, lobDsl 
orange laye r cake, chocolate 

No,” she repeated, but KING 
fully at Tom's suddenly glum face 


never dare! And then Mrs. We 
on Beacon Street! I pass her 
I might have to bow to her.” 
Already she had had a pathe 
° 


a mirage, alas—of a gushing thoug! 
spring in the social Sahara of her exist 
1 


quite 


V 


de} 


and her timid spirit fluttered 

perturbation. All Tom would have 
say to overcome her resistance wou 
been: ‘Oh, nonsense, mother! G 
anything you've got!” Which, « 
wy one of his accustomed hugs 








he kiss, would have swept aw 
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Just a Hand-Brush—_| 
but SUCH a brush! 


THE SATURDAY 


was only a common meeting ground where 
the men loafed, read, played cards and 
ordered such drinks as they chose. And 
the men themselves were as different from 
each other as the members of his own old 
circle. Indeed, in the main, he found among 
his new friends precisely ‘the same types. 

Save for the fact that they were less asser- 
tive, spent more money and had a larger 
knowledge of the world, Dick Crownin- 


| shield might have been Joe Cryder, Allyn 
| Scott might have been Andy Peters, and 
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either Pennington or Catherwood might 
have been J. Walton-Smith. 

Most of them were quiet, rather reserved 
young fellows who had come from decent 
homes and whose chief interest in life was 
athletics. As a whole, they were no more 
intellectual than his former friends; but he 
heard less cheap and dirty talk, and the 
Smart Alec was conspicuous by his absence. 
There were no freaks among them and no 
geniuses. They were satisfied with their col- 


| lege, their class, their club and themselves; 


and seemed to feel that, so far as was im- 


| mediately necessary, they had solved the 
| problem of existence. 


There was no general conversation ex- 
cept regarding sport, the theater, social 
doings in Boston, and the needless obsta- 
cles contrived by the dean and faculty to 
prevent their passing their examinations 
without mental labor. Their tone as to 
honesty, cleanliness in speech, generosity 


| and consideration for others was high; as to 


personal conduct, it was fairly easy-going. 
So long as a man acted like a gentleman 
with his comrades, they did not particularly 
concern themselves as to his habits. It was 
none of their business, and it was bad form 
to be curious. 

It was bad form in general to get drunk; 
but, curiously enough, it was not bad form for 
particular men to get drunk. The Wool- 
sack and some of the other clubs contained 
certain privileged characters who were re- 
garded, with tolerance and even apparent 
pride, as “funny drunks.” They were allowed 
to do as they liked, so long as they remained 


| amusing. 


And there were certain ones who led 
mysterious existences and were held in a 
kind of awe by the other men. These were 
generally fellows of the millionaire class 


| who had large personal incomes and lived 
| lives of their own, in which poker, cham- 


pagne and chorus girls were supposed to 
figure prominently. They were few in num- 
ber. Almost every club had one of them, 
and they ran togethe r. 

There were, in antithesis to these, men of 
very small means—like Tom—sons of pro- 
fessors and even of clergymen; and rich 


| fellows who, nevertheless, took life seriously 


and were almost as much grinds as Ricker. 
To his great surprise Tom found that two 


| of the members of the Woolsack were Phi 


Beta Kappa men, and that another held a 
John Harvard scholarship. 
It comes to few college undergraduates 


| to suffer for three long years from a bitter 


if unjustified sense of ostracism and then 


| suddenly to be acclaimed as worthy of the 
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highest social honors, of intimacy with the 
most popular and distinguished members 
of the class. When this does happen it is 
rarely the result of any particular achieve- 
ment, athletic or otherwise, on the part of 
the individual; but is rather more often 
due to the efforts, often unsuspected, of 
some friend, such as those made on Tom’s 
behalf by Frank True. 

Imperceptibly the man’s acquaintance is 
broadened until, though not perhaps in any 
sense popular, he is, nevertheless, regarded 
with sufficient favor by his classmates to 
lead to his inclusion in their club member- 
ship. 

Thus, Tom's election to the Woolsack 
though he attributed it in his own mind 
almost entirely to his success at tennis, had, 
in fact, little to do with it. Without Frank 
True’s persistent knocking at the door of 
friendship, it would never have been opened 
to Tom. 

When social success of this sort does 
come at the end of a man’s college course, 
it is far more likely to end disastrously than 
if it comes of its own accord in the natural 
course of events. Poor Tom, starved for 
want of real companionship, firmly believ- 
ing that he had a well-founded grudge 
against existence, and bitterly resentful at 
being deprived of those pleasures which he 
assumed were the common right of all 
young fellows of his age, found himself un- 
expectedly received as an intimate friend 
and equal by the very men toward whom 
he had harbored feelings of resentment and 
antagonism. 
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The result was, as is frequently the case, 
that he was knocked completely off his 
balance, and for a time was the victim of a 
state of almost hysterical excitement. His 
ego filled his cosmos. From the hell of soli- 
tude he had been lifted into the heaven of 
companionship. From regarding himself 
as an ugly duckling he quite naturally came 
to view himself as a swan. 

He reasoned, and not unnaturally, that 
he must possess unusual qualities, both 
physical and mental, unrecognized by him- 
self, which differentiated him from the com- 
mon herd with whom he had formerly been 
thrown. And yet, through some subtle in- 
stinct, or thanks to a lingering trace of com- 
mon sense, he was astute enough to keep 
himself in the background and to endeavor 
so to conduct himself that his new friends 
should not regret their action. 

Now that he occupied one of the seats of 
the mighty, he took pleasure in trying to 
justify the very exclusiveness of which he 
had formerly been the victim—the same 
social system he had hitherto looked upon 
so resentfully as unfair and undemocratic. 
Yet, to his surprise, he discovered that, 
with the exception of one or two men, such 
as Catherwood and Pennington, none of his 
new friends took any apparent satisfaction 
in the fact that they were thus artificially 
marked out and separated from their fei- 
lows as members of a select club. There 
was nothing snobbish in their attitude at 
all. They ‘it 


them, just as the other clubs—the ( 
Dwellers, for instance—did for their mem- 
bers. But the mere fact that other men 
were not in the club, while they were, 
meant nothing to them. 

Strangely enough, though Scott and other 
men in the club seemed to feel that social 
conditions in college were not all they should 
be, and that the system might perhaps be 
improved, Tom championed it as the nat- 
ural outcome of conditions over which no 
control could be exercised. Since the system 
had selected him, by that same token it 
must be all right. 

As the months went on Tom found the 
society of his former companions less and 
less attractive. At first, he continued to 
take his meals at the old table in Memorial 
Hall, but the fellows there were strangely 
cool, There was almost an atmosphere of 
hostility. Plainly they resented his being 
translated to a higher social atmosphere. 
Gradually they ceased entirely dropping 
into his room—all except J. Walton-Smith, 
who showered Tom with attentions, to the 
latter’s great annoyance, and made a point 
of coming over every day after lunch to 
smoke a couple of pipes. 

In the end Tom resigned from Memorial 
and joined an eating club in Mt. Auburn 
Street to which West, Dwight, Scott and 
others of his own club belonged, and which 
also numbered many men from other socie- 
ties. He got on well with all of them, but 
he found the Woolsack so attractive that he 
sadly neglected his work, and his expenses 
began to multiply. There was a good deal 
of poker played; and Tom, having learned 
the game, could not resist the lure of the 
chips. At first he won—beginner’s luck; 
then lost, and had to ask his mother for 
more money. Moreover, his friendship 
with Scott coupled with his desire to be a 
good fellow led him gradually into the use of 
alcohol. 

At first limiting himself to a cocktail 
before dinner, he soon yielded to the temp- 
tation to share the artificial gayety induced 
by whisky. By the Mid-Years he was 
drinking steadily. When his conscience re- 
proached him he told himself fiercely that 
he was entitled to make up for the barren- 
ness of his childhood and the misery of his 
first years in college; and that he ought to 
seize the opportunities offered by the Wool- 
sack to cement friendship that in after-life 
might prove valuable. And, because on a 
Saturday afternoon his breath often smelt 
of whisky, he frequently gave up going 
home at all and spent the evening at the 
theater with Scott, and the next day snooz- 
ing before the fire at the club. 

The talk he heard going on round him of 
the smart balls given in Boston and Brook- 
line filled him with a desire to enlarge his 
outside social acquaintance. It would pay 
in the end. These years in college were a 
fellow’s one great chance. Next year he 
might be slaving in an office. So he ordered 
a new dress suit, costing a hundred dollars, 
and arranged, through West, to have his 
name put on the list for the Assemblies. 

Continued on Page 101) 
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T was only a phonograph that I set 
out to buy—a machine that would 
sing songs for me and play brass 

band pieces, and that the children 
could dance to. 





Of course, I wanted the best my 
money would buy and I looked at 
many. Except for my wife I probably 
would have bought one of the first 
three we saw—they were all well- 
known and sounded good, if pretty 
much alike. 


But she had other ideas and, as I 
thought at the time, wanted to “shop” 
far too thoroughly. Now I bless her 
for her persistence. 


While she really knows music and 
I don’t pretend to, 1 knew as well as 
she when we came to the phonograph 
that we were going to buy. 


Tone and Appearance 


It was a newer instrument than the 
others, but that was off-set by the 
reputation of the house that made it. 
I knew that The Aeolian Company was 
at the top of the music industry and 
had a wonderful name for building 
fine instruments. 


But the Aeolian-Vocalion sold itself 


the moment we saw it and heard the 
first record. 


It was better-looking — had better 
lines and finer finish. A small matter t¢ 
people, perhaps, but we like nice thin 


And it had a lot better tone. 
both nodded 


There was 


looked at each other and 
almost with the first notes. 
very little, if any, “phonograph quali 
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it. It sounded deeper and fuller and freer 


than the rest had. 


The difference in its singing 
me particularly; sounded far 
more natural. My wife said +, 
its playing of different 
instruments was simply 
amazing, though I wasn't 
critic enough to be amazed. 


largest 


many m 


Anyway, we bought the 
instrument on its tone, with 
some thought of its appear- PA 
ance, but we practically 
ignored the greatest thing 
about it —the Graduola. 
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The Wonderful Graduola 


It was four days after the Vocalion came 
to the house before I touched the Graduola 
I didn’t really see any use in it. What was 
the idea of trying to improve on the singing 
and playing of people who knew how? 

The thing was so simple and so easy, 
however, that one night I remembered 
what the salesman said about not really 
changing their singing — just making the 
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record sound more as they sing wh 

not making records and about puttin 
in the little variations they themselve 
put in each time they sing. So I tried it 


I was awkward at first — made the 
changes from soft and loud too 
abruptly. Then it became easier 
began to sense a little of the fasci 
nation of using the device 

I got out all the song records we had 

those I'd selected and th« se my wie 
had. With each one I became - re 


interested, more engrossed and thril 


It was wonderful. I've always 
loved singing. One of the real regrets 
of my life has been that I have neither 
voice nor ability with any musical 
instrument. 


Personal Expression 


And here I was singing. Not with 
my own voice, of course, but 

my own spirit—my own feelin just 
as Svengali sang, using Trilby's voice, 
and as an orchestra leader plays, using 
the different players as mediums to 
express his ideas. 


witli 


Moreover, ignorant as I am about 
music, as soon as | got the knack of 
the Graduola I didn’t hurt the 
records at all—I improved them— made 
them sound more living, with more 
changing “lights” and “shadows” as it 
were. Wite says that’s becaus¢ you 
can't change the real interpretation 
the tempo and phrasing—but just the 
tone-color, whatever that means 


Anyway, I played till three o'clock 


that morning and I've hardly missed a half 
our OF sO any evening since. 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is great and | love 
it. It's done me good and really giver 
new interest in life that $5.0 wouldnt 


buy if I couldn't replace it 


I've sold dozens to my friends. They 
nention other phonographs and I say, “Yi 
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For the first time he drank of the joy of 
feminine adulation. Every pretty girl to 
whom he was introduced seemed to have 
heard about him; knew of his wonderful 


tennis playing and his wizard serve; and 
was shyly eager to know him better. 

Poor Tom, intoxicated, as many another 
boy has been, by the admiring e yes of dé- 
butantes, lost his young head and, for the 
time, believed himself a conquering social 
hero. He abandoned his studies, spending 
night after night at dancing parties in Bos- 
ton and its suburbs. The Appian 
Way knew him rarely. He less and 
less of Frank True, and, strangely enough, 
more and more of Catherwood and Pen- 
nington, who even found some social cap- 
ital for themselves in his acquaintance 

He flunked two courses in the Mid-Years, 
lost two hundred dollars at and an- 
other hundred trying to get it back, and 
drank more and more. He also became a 
confirmed smoker of cigarettes. By Ma 
he was in bad physical shape. Facilis 
descensus! Once started downward, no one 
ever descended with more facility than 
poor Tom. He dared not go nome; could 
not bring himself to visit his little old 
mother, patiently waiting for him in 
s! abby house on Newbury Street, whither 
» surface car would have carried 
him in half an hour 
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might be dead, for all he knew 
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He was torn between resentment at | 
coming and shame at seeing her, Hor 
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—for coffee 
—_for cooking 
—for baking 
—for desserts 
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Carnation Milk— 


will prove its quality 


Why not put Carnation Milk to the 
test, for at least ten days, in your home? 


That’s the way to settle the milk question ! 


Give Carnation Milk a chance to prove 
its richness, its purity, its convenience and 
economy. Once you know how good Car- 
nation Milk is and how much it saves, you 
will rely on it constantly for cooking, bak- 
ing, making soups, gravies, creaming vege- 
tables and all other milk uses. 

For table purposes simply mix Carnation with 
enough pure water to reduce it to the desired degree 
of richness. No more complaints from the family 
about thin, “blue” milk—Carnation Milk contains 
all the cream and can be served as rich as you like. 

CarnationMilkisalways 
safe, because it is sealed 
air tight and sterilized. 
keeps sweet for several 
days after opening. 


CARNATION MILK 
GINGER BREAD 


It 2 cups flour, |» teaspoon 
ful soda, 1 teaspoonful gin 
ger, teaspoonful cinna 
mon, pinch of salt, 1 table 
spoonful lard, ', cup sugar, 
1 egg, 2 tablespoonfuls Car 
nation Milk, 6 tablespoon 
fuls water, 
First sift 


measure 


Give your grocer a trial 
order—today. 

Free Recipe Booklet 

Write us for free book con 
taining 100 choice, 
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cup molasses. ; 
flour, and then , 
two cups. Add , 
soda, ginger, cinnamon, , 
and salt to flour, and sift , 
twice, Cream the lard and 4, 
sugar, and add the well- , 
beaten egg. Beat this mix- ; 
ture thor Mix the ; 
molasses with the diluted ; 
Carnation Milk, and add , 
alternately with the flour, , 
a little at a time Bake ; 
in one layer i 


tested recipes 

r every day and special uses 

Milk Products Co., 

Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U.S. A. 
Sold in Canada 

in Ontario. 
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EVENING POST 


He had at last renewed his practice of going 
home on Sundays and for a time he seemed 
to his mother more like his old self—the 
rather shabby but virile self that she loved; 
but, once the examinations were over and 
he had successfully escaped the yawning 
jaws of failure, the longing for something 
different came upon him again. After all, 
he had had, he assured himself, little enough 
pleasure in college. He had made the Wool- 
sack too late for it to do him any particular 
good. 

What he had read of the great world 
outside—of New York and Newport 
filled him with a keen desire to see it for 
himself, taste of its pleasures, and perhaps 
of its victories. Was he not the champion 
tennis player of the University? He must 
go to Newport to enter the lists for the 
national title. Even if he did not win, he 
would at least see Newport. Who could tell 
what might be in store for him? 

So, when Allyn Scott suggested casually 
that he had better come to them for a 
month in the middle of the summer and get 
acclimated for the National Tournament, 
Tom accepted the invitation with alacrity 
and without consulting his mother. She, 
poor lady, was nearing the Valley of the 
Shadows. But she only entered a feeble 
protest to Tom's declaration that he in- 
tended to spend a month or so at Newport. 

**But you don’t expect me to go there, do 
you?” she asked timidly. 

“Oh, no; of course not!”’ he answered. 
“You wouldn't want to be staying at a 
boarding house in a place where I was 
visiting.” 

His unexpressed idea—none the less 
patent to her—was that it would be em- 
barrassing for him to have her there; might 
involve introductions or other complica- 
tions. It would be much better for her to 
go to East Bethlehem, or some one of those 
places where he could join her later in the 
summer, the early part of which he in- 
tended to spend at Cambridge in a rigorous 
preparatory course of physical training. 

Unseen by her son, the old lady's eyes 
filled with tears. She was proud of Tom’s 
tennis playing and she had hoped that he 
would express the wish to have her present 
in Newport at the tournament. But he 
advanced no suggestion of the kind. His 
mind was already glamoured of the un- 
known. So Mrs. Kelly made her modest 
preparations to spend the summer by her- 
self. It was significant that, for the first 
time in the history of their relations, 
Bridget offered to accompany her in the 
capacity of maid; but the offer was re- 
fused. With a pang in the heart, Mrs. 
Kelly recognized the fact that her influence 
over Tom was gone—that he was drifting 
away from her. 


Class Day came, with its flowers, its 
swarms of little girls and their mammas, its 
lemonade, its salad and its diluted punch. 
Across the Yard, between the trees, hung 
row after row of Chinese lanterns. 
in cap and gown hurried ostentatiously 
from building to building, or escorted nerv- 
ous damsels with elaborate courtesy to the 
various exercises. The sedate old college, 
at all other seasons the quintessence of 
conservatism, to-day exhibited a shocking 
degree of frivolity. There were white 
dresses everywhere—with blue, red, green 
and pink sashes that hit the onlooker 
violently between the eyes. 

The elmed arcades, “‘ where the good and 
the great in their glorious prime” had 
**musingly trod,” presented an appearance 
about as dignified and an atmosphere of 
culture nearly as rare as a country circus. 
Perspiring negroes carrying huge cans of 
ice cream staggered hither and thither. 
Strange processions of country cousins 
meandered down the paths or across the 
grass, convoyed by self-conscious seniors. 
Young gentlemen who for four years had 
been assumed to be connected with only 
the choicest of Beacon Street families, and 
whose raiment and diction had indicated 
that, beyond peradventure, they were of 
the Brahmin caste, suddenly appeared in 
the company of the most peculiar-looking 
relations. In fact, the show-down had 
come. No longer could pretense avail. In 
a word, one had to stand or fall by one’s 
relatives. 

At the Woolsack, as at all other self- 
respecting clubs, a cold feast — or “spread,” 
as it is still called—had been prepared, to 
which the graduating members bade whorn 
they wished. Mr. Russell and Evelyn 
were there, and Mrs. Kelly. It was the sole 
oceasion upon which Tom's mother, prof- 
iting by her son’s elevation in the world, 
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had made her appearance among his new 
friends; and she came with the utmost 
reluctance, apprehensive lest she might do 
or say something that would militate to his 
disadvantage. 

But Tom and Frank True, between 
them, managed to make her feel a little 
at home; and, after taking her to the Tree, 
where half-clad giants battled for flowers, 
and to the clubhouse, where she partook of 
tea, ice cream and salad, surrounded by the 
élite of Boston society, they placed her ona 
car bound for Boston, her cup of happiness, 
for the time being at least, filled to over- 
flowing. 

Under the circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that Tom’s youthful fancies 
lightly turned to those thoughts commonly 
supposed to be induced by spring. During 
his recent social career he had, indeed, in- 
dulged in several trifling flirtations with 
Back Bay débutantes, and he had gained a 
confidence he had lacked earlier in his col- 
lege course. To-day the sight of Evelyn 
had revived in him all those emotions he 
had felt on first meeting her in the Yard. 

Truly she was a slender, dark-eyed god- 
a Diana or a Hebe—compared with 
those other giggling little girls. Hitherto 
he had assumed that she had already given 
her affections to Frank True, yet uncon- 
sciously he had all the while cherished a 
faint hope that he might prove wrong. 
Three years had passed since he had first 
enshrined her in his heart; and, though 
perhaps the fire upon the altar lacked some- 
thing of the intensity of the first fierce 
blaze into which it had burst upon the 
unexpected renewal of their childhood’s 
acquaintance, it burned none the 
steadily. 

Evelyn herself, however, had shown no 
inclination to encourage sentiment. Wisely 
she had eschewed the personal note; while 
Tom had recognized that marriage, so far 
as he was concerned, was absolutely out of 
the question. In deference to his mother's 
wishes he had intended to follow in his 
father’s footsteps and become a member of 
the bar. 

Should this purpose be carried out, it 
would mean three more years at the Har- 
vard Law School, and an apprenticeship of 
from three to five years in a law office in 
Boston, before he could hope to support a 
wife in anything much better than polite 
poverty. He certainly had no reasonable 
expectation of being able within a period 
of less than ten years to offer Evelyn home 
comforts such as she then enjoyed. 

Thus, his attitude toward Evelyn per- 
force became more that of a friend than of 
a lover—which was probably, in any event, 
all she would have permitted it to be. 

But now on this his Class Day his heart’s 
hope revived. After all, he had no definite 
reason to believe that she was engaged to 
Frank. To be sure the latter was always at 
the Russells’ house; but, for that matter, 
so was he. “Faint heart ne’er won fair 
lady!’ And, after all, Frank was nothing 
but a cripple, charming fellow though he 
was. Moreover, he himself was a far more 
desirable parti than when he had first 
known her. Then he had been a shabby 
sort of dark horse—a social derelict, almost 
a grind. Now he was the college tennis 
champion; a member of an ultra smart 
club; a popular man. That might easily 
make a difference—the difference. 

Class Day was the day when everybody 
got engaged. In all the novels and stories 
about university life he had read, the col- 
legian hero always selected Class Day as 
the opportune moment for protesting his 
undying affection for his beloved. It was 
true that, for Tom, college fiction had proved 
but a poor camera obscura of actual condi- 
tions; nevertheless, it had had its influence 
upon his ideas. If he didn’t propose to 
Evelyn on Class Day some other fellow 
probably would—and who knew what she 
might do? 

No; he must not only square himself 
with her for past neglect, but he must make 
up for it by then and there offering her his 
heart and hand. 

And, indeed, what more opportune occa- 
sion for words of love can there ever be 
than that offered by the evening hours of 
Class Day to the couple wandering among 
the shadows of the overarching elms? For 
young Mr. Smith the future lies stretched 
out —a plain, well-marked highway—lead- 
ing across comfortable and smiling valleys 
to the mysterious and happy mountains of 
Fame and Fortune. He is full of the ego- 
tism and enthusiasm of youth. He is igno- 
rant of the mocking insincerities of 

Continued on Page 105 
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How you, yourself, can keep it smooth and firm without cutting 
MAN or womar f : finement always has hind you can wipe off the , i 
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What specialists say about . 
cuticle-cutting 
\ 
Dr. Murray, the famous specialist, says ; 
**On no account trim the cut ¢ wit | 
scissors This leaves a raw, bleeding edu 
which \ give rise to hangnails, and oft Where to get Cutex 
makes the rim t tlesh about the nail be- ( p 
come sore and sw 
Over and over, other specialists repeat ( 
the advice— Do not trim the cuticle.’’ ' 
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It was to meet this need for a Aarmi 
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cutting 
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No Glare —— " sag! D 2 wigs Now Seen on 


No Dimming 800,000 Cars 


No Limitations =F | 7 . : : a | Now Used by 
No Dark Roadsides ia : ee @ | 19 Car Makers 
No Hidden Turns id ae. al , “= | Now Added to 


Legal Everywhere ~~ — 125,000 Cars 
Per Month 





Those Headlight Laws 


How Will You Comply? 


No-glare laws are more than local It lights the road like daylight, from 

now. These twenty-two States have 300 to 500 feet ahead—beyond the law’s 
lately passed laws to forbid offensive headlights: requirements. But it also lights the roadsides, near and far. 
It lights the turns. Your entire field of vision is made clear. 





California _Ilinois Massachusetts New York 

Connecticut lowa Michigan Ohio Level roads and hilly, straight and winding, are the same 

Delaware Kansas Nebraska So. Dakota to Warner-Lenz. 

~— of Maine No. Carolina Texas The light is the same in any car position. It lights the car 
Columbia Maryland No. Dakota Washington upgrades and the downgrades. Rise and fall of the car does 


Indiana Missouri New Jersey not affect it. And the widespread light floods all the turns 
And hundreds of cities outside of these States. and windings. 


So millions of motorists find their old-type lights illegal, Nor is Warner-Lenz light affected by turning of the lens in 
unless modified in some way. the lamp-rim. That is vitally important, for lenses will turn, 
—__—_—_—_—. you know. The Warner-Lenz is not based on level or down 
A year ago most no-glare laws applied only to city streets. ward rays. It is based on light diffusion over a fan-shaped 
Those streets were lighted, so dimmers could be used. But area. There are 176 lenses in one. 
now country roads are included, as you know 


they should be. And there the dimmed light is The Accepted Lens 


impossible. " ° 
; A Vital Point The Warner-Lenz is now used on over 
What the Laws Forbid 800,000 cars. Under these new laws, over 


Warner-Lenz light is 125,000 cars a month are changing to Warner- 
These laws forbid a blinding glare. At the same not affected by rise and "on eo are changing to Warne 


time, most require adequate light, reaching far fall of the car. Nor by 
enough ahead. And that precludes the dimmer oe oe S Nineteen famous car makers—to comply witl 
nough ahead, ne lat preciudes the dimmer. the lamp - rim. In any ineteen famous car makers—to comply with 


Ii there are dazzling rays, they must not reach position the results are all laws—have adopted the Warner-Lenz. 

above a certain height. identical. That is one ; 

8 essential. Thus the Warner-Lenz is the choice of many 

great engineers, who have made every sort of 
comparison. 





These things are compulsory. But there are 
other things important for the motorist to 
considet 














Whatever your local laws, change to the Warner-Lenz now. 
Lenses More Than Legal The cost is a trifle, the change is made in a moment. One hour 


- . ; of night driving will amply repay you. 
The Warner-Lenz is legal under every law. There are & 6 ~~ 


no blinding rays—no direct rays. So the light needs no See your dealer or write to us. To avoid mistake, look 
confinement. for the name Warner-Lenz on the edge. 


Standard Equipment On (NRINTE) Re JEU h : | i Prices of Warner- Lenz 
PACKARD MARMON STUTZ ee ac ; 











HAL TWELVE OHIO ELECTRIC 


WHITE PEERLESS FIAT This is A. P. Warner, , | the Warner Auto-Meter Fame, and Inventor of 
FAGEOL LENOX MOON STANDARDS he Magnetic Speedometer 


PATHFINDER DOBLE STEAM PLEASE NOTE-If your dealer hasn't them 


SINGER McFARLAN DANIELS 8 THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY and will not get them for you, write us and 


MURRAY CUNNINGHAM give name and model of your car. 


918 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
world. He feels his strength as the strength 
of ten, because his heart is pretty nearly 
pure, : ; 


To young Miss Jones he is a warrior gor 





ing fort! to combs certain of v or of 
popular applause, glory. They are sit- 


ting, perhaps, in the cushioned window of 
his room, where probably mamma or 
auntie, with discreet intentions, has left 
them to themselves. Below them, in the 
gentle n 
way and blink among the leaves; yellow 





ight wind, the Chinese lanterns 








lights flicker in a hundred windows; vague 
figures, hand 


n hand or arm in arm, glide 
among the tree trunks or sit close together 





upon the stone steps of the 
and from the end of the 


strains of Fair Harvard, played by a sent 








mental regimental band from Cambridge- 
port, ling die slow iwa 





How could any well-regulated senior 
escape a decl 





stances? Otherwise, what business would 
he have to sit at such a time in a cushioned 

dow with any girl? Thus, following the 
line of least resista , Many an innocent 
collegian finds himself veshed in the net 
of matrimony before he has as yet fairly 















determined how he is going to earn his 
pre ad and butter. 

: stood beside Evelyn, who sat en- 
on the window seat of his room i 

Hall, as the last ne 

sung by three tl 42 

it of hearing. She 
st ed as, wit! ips shightly parted e 
gazed through the trees to where the dis- 
tant musicians were disbanding. They had 
not spoken for several minutes, In the din 
reflections cast by the anterns among 
the t es her face had the same sweet 











allure it had had when, after many 
Vvears, he had seen herior the first me the 
flickering firelight of her father’s study. 
He felt a sudden and overpowering ten- 
derness which coincided with an instinctive 
recognition that this was the appropriate 
momer must necessarily be a 
pure t monstration. He could 
I ma wit! Ar efhinite er 
gageme rht had he to as f 
ner? And yet he felt « need, from the 
palpitation oi | heart and the trem! ig 
in his limbs, that he loved Evelyn, whether 
he had any business to tell her so or not 
laps she expected him to tell her so, 
harm would it do, anyway? He 
must speak now—before she turned her 


head—or it would be too late. He could 


nto those 





Horn s pDa©r- 
both a pa 











donable emotion a sense of the 
hitnes of tl s, UF Into the Dal- 
ance and said in a strange and peculiar 
ir which excitement, embDarrass- 

’ a nee ee 


lyn, | love you! You know I love 





his point in the storybooks the senior 
nevitably places his arm round the waist 
of the girl in the window, wh 
leans her |} ! 
But in th 
ancient college drama 
ne leading led to fol 

Tom had no sooner uttered the words 
than he appreciated the fatuity of the occa- 
sion he had selected for his purpose. With 


a hundred times better grace could he have 





and bursts 





presenta 


w her cue. 








spoken them six months before! He had de- 
liberately neglected Evelyn for half a year; 
and in the face of that neglect he was as- 
suming to ask her to be his wife—on the 
strength of what? His membership in the 
Woolsack? His college championship? His 
wasted opportunities? His winter of fri- 
volity? 
With a sudden fall in his blood tempera- 
he grasped the fact that he had been 
guilty of an inexcusable presumption. 


What had Evelyn said or done to just 
he } 











velief that this sudden declara 
tion would acceptable to her? Was it 
not, under the circumstances, almost an af- 
front? And in "the same instant he per- 
ceived the real depth of his feeling for her 
and cursed himself for having jeopard 
his chances by having spoken at such a 
me. If only he could have recalled his 
words! W hy did she not speak ? Had he, 
in truth, offended her? 

For Evelyn did not reply. She seemed to 
be watching something fixedly among the 
trees, and to be oblivious to what he had 
said. The moments passed—hours they 
seemed to Tom and still she did not an- 
swer. Had she, in fact, failed to hear him 

berately ignoring his re- 
marks as the kindest t! ing todo? The blood 
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leaped tumultuously to his ne at " 
Oh, what a fool he was! 

Then Evely: ited her head g 
radiant tenderly—at someone Phere 
Was a crunc! on the gr 4 OUtSICE 





window and a sha i »w limped forward out 


of the darkness. 





“Hello, !”’ came the cheery voice 
of Frank True out of the shadows. “* He 
Tom!” 

And once again our he universe 
rocked, and all but toppled 


“Hello— Frank, dear!” answered Evelyn 


softly ° 

















A week later, upon the plati I i Saur 
ders’ Theater, Tom, wi his assembled 
classmates, in cap and gown, eived f 
the president of the University a tat 
parchment diploma, and was } ned a 
th She Br moment as thenceforth bel ging 
to the Brotherhood of Educated Mer Lhe 


fact a the matter was that, thougn so 
christened by America’s most distinguished 


educator, Tom was not an educated mat 

he was an imitation educated man, w! 

cciercrs| 10faren ts of boys 
means a bad counterfeit what he 4 





declared to be. Of culture in its true se ‘ 


he had none. The warehouse of his 

































had merely been equipped with a largt Ever bov ‘ l bovs your bov to love 
variety of intellectual window dressing real watch. watch you ever had? 
For years he had wandered lacka 
1 college e ves, chose Buy your boy a real watch now—an Ingersoll Radiolite that accurat 
¢c purpose except to se sturdy and stands the hard knocks y boy will g t. It's tal 
e 1a minimum amount ol but the best watch for boys. Get your boy to school on time and home on t 
WOrk and the maximum amount ol letsure } vier \ been annnintments —- . —— i PR ' 
He could talk with a certain giidnes Let teach fis 7 7 stag si “ Bu) : in Ing soll K . 
TY ‘ 1 +> } " 5 } 
Thomas Love Peaco or of Ka lege oo “ow = acne as ¢ . 
and Schopenhauer. He had taken eleme t the wat . nee We have aw 
tary courses In medieval history, ¢ ita ts w love to read and k I 
fine arts, music, psychology, et a } k to y wn childhood \ 
tecture, Shakspere, the Eng sh poet , that tums et the heart strins . 
novelists, botany, logy, Fre 4 a : : 
German and chemistry. : well A A COT J E 
He had pursued no subject with thoroug sa — ly and men—" How to Use One's Minut . 
ness, and what knowledge he had was sups coupon at the bottom of this pag 
He had atte i the small f ' » shee klets, please address Department P at the ‘ 
tures demar by the authoritse 
the least an of reading pert ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO 
sibie, and passed his eXaminatior N . ke Cc} ag Sa Fra M 
by cramming his head, for tem] ry pu 
poses only, dur g a three wee! period 
the end ol each term As a result | mind 
had lost most of its power of concentrat 
He had no real philosophy and no ge 
ine theory of morals After the ine table 
freshman excitement over the problem of 
why he should not * go on the ” he ha 
relapsed into a state of mor: flere 
He had glanced over the works of sever 
celebrated agnostics, offered for his delecta 
tion by his frend Peters, and he had perused 
at the suggestion of Mr. Russell, several ut 
itarian and materialistic works by Lock« 
Mill and others; but they had helped 
to no conclusion, and, to his confused staté 
of mind, science and religion seemed 
have fought a drawn battle. One p! 
seemed about as convincing as another 
He had lost all faith in the God or god 7 . 
eT eRe Radiolite Watches 
mas imbibed at the same period seemed ; —iasg ~ a 
him no longer to have any significance. He $225 to 9. 125 
rex wnized the beauty ol relig n, yet que 
tioned the existence of a religious ir ‘ 
Yet, through this tangled forest of d : - 
and skepticism, some unnamed influence - 
drew him toward a well-marked path of 
right conduct. And, in the main, Tom f 
lowed it, though he could not have 
why. 
What, then, had Tom achieved by the 
four years spent in Cambridge? Very littl 
it must be confessed. He had during the 
first three years at least gained in hea | 
and strength of body. He had acquired a | 
trifling amount of trifling information up 
a variety of subjects, most of w! h he had 
forgotten as quickly as he had learned . 
He had, it is true, somewhat broadened ‘ 
knowledge of life; but such a broadening aie 
would have followed as a matter of inst . 
even had he not gone to college. In a word I 
it may be doubted whether, under the ele f k j 
tive system of twenty years ago, Tom Kell 
was much better oll | ntellectually on leaving 
Harvard than he was when he entered it. 


Morally he was worse off. 

One attribute, however, he had in com- 
mon with most of his associ 
Woolsack —S e enunciated the 





guage distinctly and had a creditably large / 
and accurate vocabulary. To this extent / 


his education had not been an entire failure Just cut this Reminder off JS 


But Tom had not been happy, wi 
not only the prerogative but the 








youth to be. 
(TO BE CONTINUED 
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HOW do you know 
ite a Sood apple ? 


“Your Nose knows: 


By the fragrance—that delicious, irresistible fra- 
grance of the old orchard. How it tempts you 
to bite deep into a good apple and always how 
sure and satisfying the result. Just so will the 
pure fragrance of a fine tobacco tempt you and 
just as surely guarantee to you a new delight in 
smoking— “Your Nose Knows.” 


No tobacco compares in pure fragrance with 


Cfiyxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco 


It’s the fragrance of Nature—ihe pure, sunny, 
Blue Grass fragrance of old Kentucky where 
Tuxedo’s rich Burley leaves are grown and cured 
and blended. “Your Nose Knows.” 


Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in the palm 
your hand to bring out its full aroma. Then 
smell it deep—its delici- ——— 
ous pure fragrance will nny LL mt 
> 5 cent Bags 
convince you. Try this WOcent TINS 
test with any other to- HALF ond Fue 
Pounn Giass 
bacco and we will let HuMIDORS 
Tuxedo stand or fall on : 
\ your judgment— 


**Your Nose Knows’’ 


> of 


<2 


Guaranteed by 


4) 
ey i mean VE feces 


NC OP PORATED 


o. 


EVENING POST 


“You'll go!”’ cried Fingers. “‘ You'll go! 

While he swayed and danced to catch an 
opening, over his shoulder came that pink 
crocus which Boldero had fancied he saw 
blossoming in the dark entry. 

“Ha-ha! Marne-wallah!” 
laugh that ended in a grunt. 
ee-struck !’ 

A thump as of a drum resounded. Fin- 
gers the Miner toppled and fell sidewise to 
the floor of which he had spoken. He rolled 
clumsily over, sat up on elbow, with a black 
knife-handle protruding from his left shoul- 
der, and gazed queerly at Boldero; his eyes 
altered, forgot their enmity, and grew calm, 
clear, intelligent. 

“IT said you was unlucky ——” he whis- 

red. 

He rocked back and forth; then fell side- 
wise again and lay clasping his hands, the 
torn one and the sound, over the black 
stump in his collar bone. 

Boldero saw him die; then looked else- 
where. The pink crocus was a turban. 
Over their dead enemy Ghanda Singh nod- 
ded at him with a serious look and no 
| trace of exultation. 

“It the same blow,” declared the Sikh 
| gravely, “the same blow he trying to give 
| my brother Ramdayal.”’ 


rang out a 
“The striker 





xi 
E,” SAID the Sikh, 
this.” 

He spoke without malice, 
In his dark eyes and pale bronze face 
gleamed only a transient emotion. Gentle, 
meditative, Ghanda Singh looked down at 

| the fallen man like a hunter who had 

| tracked his game cleverly, struck his blow 
in time, and was content. 

“Leaving this,”” he repeated. 

Boldero stared also, for the moment pity- 
ing what had been his tempter and his 
ragged angel of death. It was quite harm- 

now. The breath had gone forever 
from the nostrils of that big nose. The 
lanky shape lay as if sleeping, worn out by 
vices, 

The meaning of its relaxation, the con- 
sequences, came slowly to Boldero’s mind. 

“You did this for me,” he said, regarding 
the Punjabi with mingled terror and com- 
passion. ‘‘ They'll say you He woke 
suddenly from his daze. “You must get 
out of here. They shan’t hang you on my 
account!” 

The Sikh smiled, like a veteran acknowl- 
edging the generosity of youth. 

* All right, sahib,”’ he replied. 
to hang you or me. We 
our feet.” 

Beckoning, he turned toward the door. 
Boldero went to extinguish the candle; but 
when, before blowing it out, he took a last 
survey of the room, the homely old sheil so 
bare and desecrated, a fit of grief overcame 
and left him holding the edge of a cupboard 
shelf, unmanned. 

“What!” cried Ghanda Singh harshly. 
“That suar I have killed making you cry!” 
With a king’s gesture he indicated the body 
on the floor. “That? A devil was living in 
it. It made bombs for killing women and 
little babies of the crowd and ran away to 
laugh, to count the money of blood in its 
pockets. My good clean knife for this dirt 
of asnake? I not touching my knife again. 
So up your head, sahib, and come!” 

Boldero nodded miserably. 

*T wasn't him altogether,”’ he 
“I was thinking about Jimmy 

He regained himself and — more pre- 
pare at rs a ten out the candle; but in the act 
of pursing his lips he heard a sound that 
made him wheel about and face the door. 

Someone came mounting the stairway 
softly, as it were with padded feet. 

They had remained talking too long; 
were caught like a pair of murderers. Or 
had they still time to darken the room and 
jump from the window? Boldero, exhausted, 
could not act upon the question. 

T he padde -d footfalls reached the landing. 

‘Ai-yah!” sang a comfortable voice. 

Over the threshold came waddling that 

aged priest and cook, Leung She. Clothed 
| in black stuff as glossy as a wet umbrella, 
| with a broad black hat, the Chinaman en- 
tered like a Third Murderer in some old 
play, except that his face bore a moonish 
grin. 

“Hi,hi!” he laughed. “Jack boy, 

They did not echo his laughter. Leung 
She observed the fact, squinted at them 
briefly; then, spying the dead man on the 


“‘must leaving 


without regret. 


less 


“No man 


both very fast on 


» answered, 


ho la ji 
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BOLDERO 


(Continued from Page 22) 


floor and scuffing toward him, bent down for 
a careful look. 

“He makee 
She. “‘Huh! He no good.” 

With the cheerful air of one who had 
outspoken Bossuet at a funeral, the priest 
bobbed up again. He stood silent, his 
pointed eyes winking in a rapid course of 
calculation. 

“You go,” 
coolly. 

““What about this? 
the body. 

‘All lite. 
“How?” 

The river, it appeared, was “plenty 
close.”” Having disposed of that problem in 
three words, Leung She slid one of his brown 
talons under the voluminous umbrella-cloth 
jacket and produc ed a fat letter. 

“Fo’ you.” He flipped it into 
hand. “Misto Weetshirt, he lite "em; he 
tell me give ’em you. I guess you welly 
Goo’ Lock. You do ewelly-sing Misto 
Weetshirt say; when he die he leafee you 
all hees money.” 

So far as Boldero understood this speech, 
it did not comfort him. He fingered the 
letter stupidly and mournfully. 

“Now you go, quick!” Like nurse 
driving intruders from a sick room, "y eung 
She waved his companions toward the 
door. “* You stay heah too ole tam. You 
foolish! Goo’ -by! . 

With that he blew out the candle and 
left them in darkness on the stair 
When they had stolen outdoors the 
the neighborhood of the Black 
serted, a few shopwindows dimly 
the shabby arcade vacant. 

“This way,”’ whispered Boldero. 

Through blind, ill-smelling alleys they 
hurried, meeting no one, an ame to 
the shadow mound of the levee and the 
bar of light from the door. 

“In here. 

They slipped behind a row of old flag 
and heavy pewter vessels that screened the 
altar from passing view. Boldero, reach 
ing behind the third god among the 
webs, recovered his paper cylinder, whict! 
he tucked inside his shirt. Then, by 
bleary night lamp, with a strange sense 
even while the Sikh waited before him 
loneliness, he tore open Jimmy’s letter. 

It contained 
a sheet of rather bad note paper on vy 
written in a crabbed, uncial 
more clear and vigorous than print: 


* My dear Boy: When 
shall be gone— without 
again; which vexes me 
you. However, death i 
put off or denied. 

‘TL hope you weresuccessful; but, whet} 
or no, pray do me this added 
a le. Won't you set immediately 
for London? The journey will do you good, 
and this document which I in may 
perhaps enable you to travel with so-called 
comfort. The bank on which it is dr: 
in Lombard Street. Inquire there for Lord 
Belsire. 

“Do start at once if you can, like the 
good chap and honest John Boldero that 
you are, Should you be taking along the 
picture, sO muc h the better. If not, never 
mind, Your obed’t servant, 

* JIMMY. 
of hand- 


” 


die,”” pronounced Leung 


he advised the two other 
” Boldero 


You go. I fix ’em.” 


Jack’s 


Way ° 
*y found 
Gate de- 
glowing, 


} 
1 SO « 


joss-house 


cob 


a second full envelope 


was 


you read this I 


to the 


sure 


out 
LOSE 


awn is 


“P.S. Be sure to buy plenty 
some clothes there and everything | 
Adamson is the best tailor I know of. 

“Oh, yes; take my document to the 
local bank for your signature,.”’ 


the 


J. BOLDERO, Esq’RE 
TRAVELING 


ike that. 


The document bore ion: 


superscript 


It was a double sheet of tough, cracki 
greenish paper, elaborately 
much hard reading, J. Boldero 
who had never seen the like before, 
phered it as a letter of credit ‘to the amount 
of, say, five hundred pounds sterling.” 

Had he been less tired, Boldero might have 
felt astonishment or begun to dispute the 
fact. As it was he turned a countenance 
of wonde Tr UpO . the waiting Sikh. 

‘Jimmy,” he declared with 

like a sob, “was all right.” 

Ghanda Singh smiled 
matter of course. 

“You speak the truth.” 

Boldero pocketed his letters 


Centinued on Page i109 
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TWOMBLY 











Tire-F O OT Pump 

















You Can’t Break Your Back With Your Foot! 


UT there on the open road, far from any garage, a tire suddenly gives way—a 

puncture interrupts the progress of your journey. You stop your car—get out 

to make the necessary repair. 
A blowout patch, a little cement turns the trick. 

And then—the back-breaking, dreaded hard work begins—the hand pump. 


That's what takes a lot of joy out of motoring 

often consumes much valuable time-—disar- 
ranges your schedule and plans, and not infre- 
quently fails to give the inflation poundage called 
for by the tire guarantee. Rim cuts and other 
serious, expensive tire troubles follow. 

Why not rid yourself once and for all time of 
these inconveniences, unnecessary labor, and 
useless effort, by including in your tool equip- 
ment a Twombly Tire-FOOT-Pump? 

The Twombly inflates the tires correctly and 
easily. No back-strain, no fatigue, no stooping, 
no sore hands, no gripping or pulling. You bend 
but once—when you attach the pump to the valve. 


You use either foot and press lightly straight 


downward, leaning slightly forward, so that the 
weight of your body accommodates itself to the 
footstroke. The spring returns the lever to its 
original position for the next stroke and your 
foot does the rest. The toggle lever gives you 
50, 60, 80, or 100 pounds quickly and easily. 


Nothing to get out of order. Any desired 
pressure quickly and without effort. Durable all- 
steel construction. Few parts. Simple. Guar- 
anteed to give constant, reliable service and 
satisfaction. Compact — 17x3'%x3' folded. Fits 
any standard tool box. 

Your dealer probably has the Twombly Tire- 


FOOT-Pump. If not yet stocked, however, write 
direct, using the attached convenient coupon. 


Auto Pedal Pump Sales Corporation 
456 Fourth Avenue, New York 






































. ; Inclosed find $5.00 (check, money order or cash), ($5.25 We ; | 
Auto Pedal Pump Sales Corporation | ¢'# ovnsiny, tor wisict send me ome Twombly tise. | 
' factory money will be refunded upon return of pums : 
456 Fourth Avenue New York | x,,,. 
CINCINNATI: Mercantile Library Building a 7 i} 
CANADA: Hyslop Bros., Ltd., Toronto . Dealer's Nam ; it 
en an nnn nen nn nnnn=- ia) 
a — 
A amemnmnenemer coset 5 sone ne ns ——— - ~— - cece ee ' a eed 
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Where Pistons Are Put 
to the Proof 


Up in the air, perhaps miles above the earth, where engine 
failure means almost certain death for the aviator and victory 
for the enemy—it is here that pistons are put to the proof. 


The terrific ordeal of a single day in the air, with the engine 
running hour after hour at top speed, under full load, is more 
than equivalent to a month’s service in a motor car, where 
the limit of speed is seldom reached and the demand for the 
last bit of power is rarely made. 

So when LYNITE Pistons perform not merely satisfac- 
torily, but with surprising efficiency in Curtiss, Hall-Scott 
and other airplane engines, there is no doubt that they can 
easily withstand the lesser strains of automobile service. 


In recent tests, one of the well-known Hall-Scott aviation 
engines, equipped with LYNITE Pistons, was run for 110 
hours, then torn down for inspection. Pistons, bearings, in 
fact the whole engine was in perfect condition. No repairs 
were made, no carbon removed, and the engine was put back 
into operation. It was still running smoothly after 250 hours 
of continuous service, under typical aviation conditions. 


The same engine, when equipped with ordinary cast-iron 
pistons, required overhauling after it had run but 40 hours. 
Carbon had to be removed, oil changed, bearings tightened, 
and other repairs made. 


This marvelous superiority of LYNITE is due in part to its great heat 
conductivity which prevents carbon deposits on top of the piston head, 
and what is more important, prevents the formation of carbon on the 
under side of the piston head, from which it would drop down into the 
\\ EE =: crank case, contaminating the oil and wearing out the bearings. 

\S— 


Gj Gy - = ~ \\} 


~ 
z And in addition, LYNITE Pistons give the engine greater lightness, 
flexibility and freedom from vibration, with lessened wear on cylinders, 


rings, connecting-rod and crank-shaft bearings. 


= Oe — 


All these many advantages are found in motor cars equipped with 
LYNITE Pistons. Thus again is vindicated the judgment of those lead- 
ing car, engine and airplane builders, who in constantly increasing num- 


ber are adopting LYNITE Pistons as standard. 


: 


| 


klet explaining fully 
E Pistons wi!! do for you 


Send for boo 
what LYNIT 


The Aluminum Castings Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Continued from Page 106 
“It’s the least a feller can do,” said he. 
“I’m going to England.” 
Again the S 
“ Good-by, s 


smued, 








Better we going otner 


ways, one here, one there. So we are harder 
tocatch. But who can tell! The ways may 


be crossing agair 

He bent suddenly forward, made his 
outspread hand vibrate n the startling 
salute of the Five Rivers men, wheeled, and 

was gone from the joss house 
lis shadowy turban—when Boldero 
reached the door—disappeared, marching 
toward among the dark outcast 
the embankmer ibe 
wise! After the 


r chamber it Was time they 





xt 
HROUGH the heavy red-brown haze 
of a fine summer morning in London a 
oung man loitered « down a thoroug! 
nee dear to Vi i numorists In the 
lays of Clive Nev vcome, even the Immo! 
B resorted t Dect gnc Aceh tin 








easy inting ground when greater game 
arce, and there bagged many a harml 
Ke On this da) nha more exacting y 

he neighborhood made no exhibition of 


irth. The young stranger, at least, was 
ot on the broad grin as he walked a ong 
reven gently arrided; he found Wardour 








f 

reet rather grimy and blank, like a stage 
treet when the actors have gone, He was 
ooking for a clothes bru and thinking 
eantime that thi immer air in London 
recalled the autumnal forest fires of | 
ative land 

A shopwindow to which he came dis- 
played three or four brushe n a general 

cellany. They seemed to pa he young 
a inspection, for he opened the door of 
he shop and went in 

lt was a long, dark shop witha lor zg, bare 

unter Ay lectric ulb hanging in a 


gree! pasteboard 








ne counter n which 
a heap e the 
akings ol a near the 
iff yawned mar vO 
iptuous toe h leered 
him with green ey¢ upside down, and 
romptly tell aslee p agair 
“Good morning, sit ud arudd oung 
man, appearing from the farther twi- 
Good morning,” replied the stranger 
Fine Dig cat you Nave there, ma’am.” 
The woman smiled 
“Oh, yes, sir. She’s considered rather 


andsome, is our puss 
‘Maybe,” ventured her admire 
she goes to sleep right in the 











The cat ’ ress appeared mew hat 
izzled | } te it caught thei 
f¢ 
7 l oe fc ri As ga 
i ; ch made the boards quite warm. 
so puss formed the habit of sleeping there, 
as I might say.” 
The young man laughed. 
"She's a 1 Englist cat,”” he declared. 
‘Oh coe r!” cried the woman, as if any 
other allegiance would be shocking. 


‘Yeah. She's got a historic al reason for 
* something queer.” 

s flight of fancy proved too extrava- 
gant for the shopwoman; but, seeing it was 
kindly meant, she indulged her customer 
with a smile and said: 

“Well, sir, you’ve a quick eye to notice 
things. There’s not many ger itlemen would 

e that old trick of pussy’s.” 

“Oh,” rejoined the stranger, “mine ain’t 
the only bright eyes in this room.’ 

Now with such a complime 1e manner 
is all; and this young gentleman's was 
proper as could be; nothing more than his 
fun. Tall, active looking, he had a good 
plain brown face, tanned so deeply that his 
glances gave out light and color. She knew, 
besides, that the compliment was not unde- 
served; and, therefore, growing ruddier 
than ever, her face became none the worse, 
but sparkied with pleasure. 

So Boldero bought his clothes brush and 
the young woman sold it with much good 
humor and satisfaction 

“These togs need more than brushing, 
though,” he said. “They need to be burnt 
and bought all over again.” 

he cat’s owner coyl) 


di 











thes 




















y advanced an 
opinion that they were both tidy and be- 
coming. Boldero thanked her, but was not 
convinced. 

“They’re all right; only they won’t do. 
Maybe you can tell me. How do I go from 
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here to find a ti al lor named Adamson? Ever 
heard of him‘ 

“Heard of him, sir?” ried the ther 
gayly. ““Why, Adamson is—beg pardo 
sir, but Adamson has the reput: ! 
being rather expensive.” 


rhe young stranger did not appear dis- 





couraged, 

“Hang expense; I’m aimin’ high,” he 
stated recklessly. ** What gnines a cent 
Tommy, give that dog a herrin’,’ so long 
Adamson « I 











jon’t sew gold ge legs 
These seemed wild and w ri vy words 
fora respectable Sno} put the w i t 
covered from her alar al ese eXx- 
plair ed in V il reg the gre Adamson 
held his awful sway. 
‘Any cabman would know, Sg é 


added. 


“Glad you didn’t say Tube. I spent all 


vester nd 


day underground, like a lost gopher 
Every time I got my nose above ‘twas either 
Shepherd's Bush or the Bank. No head 
way whatever.” 


With this n 








pee t i} ‘ 

good morning, he went } xccountable 
Vay The bright black eyes he } praise 
watched him out ol ¥ ‘ expre ‘ 
part bewilderment, p pa 
something which Mr. Weller, Se mig 
have called iore Lendere 

A col net M4 1 

Mear Irie iInconsceiou he had ¢g ‘ 
her a morning's thought, Boldero ' 
cab ad wel r ng gra ‘ l 
through the reddish haze He passed a 
number of yret arate ed 
i ork, and wa ‘ ad i om 
ul me wl hl 1 neve om i t | 


eee etane Save ‘2 to % 





—-----|Of That Coal Cost 


Se ne tLOr a Shop inhabited the | ————_ ——GUARANTEED———""-_——- 
$1920 Bi soms 




















whose gorgeous carved mantel, white pa Your good coal money is in that sack. Coal 
ind white pilasters n aine ‘ :} | - | } } 
— © tor Eee eet aa prices have been going up and up. Good coal 
4 ' ‘ . ‘ » * ‘ 4 
with rolls of cloth ome grave, some g is harder to get than ever. Every coal use: 
and all tremendously neat; a row of dre , F 
ing yooms—wi eled d ‘ knows that. Save 2 to ¥ of your coal money with 
pilastered —built e ret est a 7 illiamson | NDE RFEED guaranteed. Have 
alone were moder ese It lt 
creator catcom pm “ : ne ta more and better heat and less furnace trouble 
aged. no heaving ot coal through a top feed door 
Thee blishment daunted eve | ‘ : : 
rk oe eesnncar ten nie no ashes to sift—no clinkers—no partly 
of a shade; to fulfill the {J burned coals in the ash pile. 
his departed friend 
Mpeg cad why Ph That's all because in the UNDERFEED fresh 
wa oo late rany il { retrea 
The royal Adams« f came i coal is fed from below. This scientih« prin iple 
neither smuing nor 0 r K enables you to burn the cheaper grades of coal 
{id B 
1 dread « t ve 
haired. faultless. } ed ‘ cleanly and eftex tively hrst great saving a 
gosce er pales ys Pn acing nop Dur had re real saving in these days of jumping coal prices. 
ind cnosen a more ‘ 1s il} - 
d wi aly Lo cast ol € The hot fire is always on top the Williamson UNDERFEED 
_ | nt we ge OH : in direct contact with the ef wey guuranteed 
e aipoie envering an assembly. : " . . 
Good n aa ng, sir,” he chirped ‘ ‘ fective radiating surfaces. Fire dy Teng: dy . | marci 
- _— ae ’ . . day tort - om ove 
Boldero faced him with a brave man’s is never choked or smothered dese: ‘ - IR : = — 
inet” ie ties Galen all Gite te. hanen fed to UNDERFEED 
nee e was Going ail LO ra {sig by new coal being dumped on whether you heat with warm 
oar? , j = 4 I P moke, soot and gas are all con air, hot water, steam or vapor 
100 10rnin , ir. damson, want > 1 c)} 
to buv four or five layout f you please sumed as they pass up through Profusely illustrated hows 
; re ath pis a : ‘ . ag ° ey = how a few easy strokes of a 
ne eS ‘ 1 YOu Carr hi " ri hist if ' 
-= : . ' . . lever fill the hrepot 
Mr. Adamson indulged in a charming Read to the left the letters of . 
sn le. ‘ | or coal Dilis cut to ; 
Ah, very well,” said he. “‘My son will SAVING. SAVING, SAVING This guaranteed —send the coupon 


end vou in a moment same saving can also be yours NOW. You'll be glad you did 
t 


He turned away airily. Some underling 


conveyed Boldero and shut him into a s x 
socom tee gga Fees st] =) WILLLAMSON © 
fully, viewing his own brown face at many ‘ 
\taboret efor i = UNDEREEED & BOILERS Ei 


angles. A taboret bef re him displayed in 
Cut Coal Bills 1/72 to 3 Cuaranteed 





a huge brass vessel a hundred of Samsoun 
cigarettes, chastely — ed He took 


the liberty of smoking one, for no man came 


o open his door. Heats 8 
a n his d ” tad Rooms for’ se) @) a eee _— 


This ain’t the pl ace for m 
‘Too h igh! ! The y wot ildn The Williamson Heater Co., 92 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O 


short of an ascension robe.” 

Still, he waited and held his ground. In 
the next booth people were busy talking 
and calling measurements. Boldero forgot 
them while he smoked and reviewed | 
past; a week ago he had first sighted Dover ' 
Cliff and watched the forehead of England F — 
rise above glittering smooth Channel water; 
six days, four days, two days ago, he had — 
gone to Jimmy’s bank in Lombard Street, ginia slack ' 
asked for Jimmy’s friend, the vague Lord Rigned & ' RF EE 
Belsire, and at last been told to inquire 
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APIPE BLEND 


rnd 
Aas nee 


natural 
| flavor without the 
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this is the new 
KIT Package 


\nd it is the most desirable packing for 
pipe tobacco ever invented. 


it snugs into the 
your pocket. 


smallest possible space in 


It keeps the tobacco even better than a rubber 
pouch and its shape makes it more convenient 
to carry. 


It gets smaller with every pipe load with no 
EXCESS weight to tote, 


It ‘‘pours” better than any other form of pack- 
ig; NO Waste—more smokes. 


HARMONY 


A PIPE BLEND 


Hiarmony is made of the five best kinds of pipe to- 
bacco that grow and is dnded in such perfect pro- 
portions that it smokes better, 
than any one kind 
of tobacco alone, 


——~ 
of course, 


Buy a KIT package today 
and take it with you. 


Liggett « Mysrs Kbocco Cx 














| ever at the reading of lips. ‘“‘Me 


| died. 
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again on Tuesday afternoon. It was now 
Tuesday morning. But J. Boldero, Esq’re, 
Traveling, had ceased to put confidence in 
lords or princes. He was alone; he was 
tired; and at the present moment he had 
cause to feel neglected. 

“Poor old Jimmy!” he sighed. “Jimmy 
did everything he could. He behaved like 
a father to me.” 

From beyond the white panels of the cell 
voices in gentle argument floated gradually 
within his ken. 

“Why, now really, sir,” declared the 
voice of Adamson, “I fancy they fit you. 

Then came another voice, which made 
Boldero’s hair to rise and his blood to curdle. 

“You do? I fancy you're wrong for 
once.” It was the toneless, penetrating 
voice of a deaf man. ‘John Adamson, my 
Jo, John, you’re mistaken. These trousers 
are on the tight side.” 

There came a soothing reply. 

“I dare say you're right, sir. Possibly 
they are a bit on the tight side; but nowa- 
days we're so often —— 

The deaf man spoke again. 

“Tush! Nowadays?” heobjected clearly. 
‘John, my legs are older than yours, but 
frightfully vigorous yet. I won’t have them 
cribbed, confined, bound i in. You may talk 
your nowadays to — 

Boldero had risen, dropped his cigarette 
and stood like one in a dream. This was a 
voice from the country beyond the grave. 
He sprang upon one of the fat le ather 
cushions. 

‘Jimmy!” he called. “Oh, Jimmy! 

And then the house of Adamson beheld 
a thing that rocked it on its base. A young 
savage, leaping to the top of a white-paneled 
partition, hung there and stared down into 
the next sacred compartment. 

“Good gorry!’’ panted the savage. 

Below, among more cushions and mir- 
rors, and thronged about by a little jury 
of sad men with tape measures round 
their necks, stood James Weechurch, half 
dressed, but wholly alive and well. Beside 
him the great Adamson recoiled in horror. 

“What?” cried the likeness of Jimmy. 

“Ts that you? The boy? Come down 
here 

Boldero bestrode the wall and dropped 
among them, light as a jumping jack. 

“Move out,” said Jimmy. ‘We wish to 
talk.” 

The tailors went like 
birds; Adamson, with 
bow, closed the door; 
dread and wonder in 
nabob. 

“*T thought you weredead!”’ said Boldero. 

Jimmy sat on a cushion and motioned 
him to do the same. 

“Me dead?” His eyes were quick as 


dead ? 


a flock of black- 
a somnambulistic 
it was a moment of 
that house of the 


W hy on earth shoul 1 you think that? 
‘They told me so. 

Boldero, not yet convinced they were 
wrong, began feeling for a letter cherished 
in his pocket. “‘And you wrote me this. 
Fingers the Miner said you was buried.” 

Jimmy, in a magnificent shirt and collar, 
but trousers merely sketched with white 
basting thread, leaned comfortably back 
to read his own handwriting. He was no 
ghost, but, beyond all doubt, his living self, 


though altered; his leathern face, close- 


| cropped white hair, and twinkling eyes the 


same as ever; but the whole man was subtly 
transformed and quickened. Boldero felt 
but could not express the change. Jimmy's 
nature had been rusty and was now bright 
metal, 

“No wonder you thought I must 
be losing my mind. Formerly my letters 
were clear,” complained Jimmy. ‘“ How- 
ever, I did write that on a packing case 
while the porters waited. But Leung She 
could have told you. It was my cousin that 
Leung She knew I was called home 
sudde nly 

“IT never asked him,” explained Boldere,. 
“We ducked out in a hurry. A man was 
killed.” 

The reader glanced up quickly. 

*Ah? Killed? ’” said he, in a guarded 
tone. “By 

Bok lero could be cautious. 

““By happen-so,” he replied; and after a 
moment added: “It was that there Fin- 
gers.” 

** Ah?” 
keenly. 

“Yeah.” Jack’s eyes, wide, ingenuous 
and very blue, seemed to misunderstand 
the scrutiny they met. He was not going 
to give anyone away, least of all Ghanda 
Singh, his rescuer. “Yeah. It was Fin- 


ge rs.” 


repeated his friend, watching him 


September 15, 1917 


If Mr. Weechurch smiled he might have 
been thinking of his letter, for now he read 
it again before tearing it up. 

“Devilish glad to see you, my boy,” he 
declared. ‘“*What were you doing there in 
the next booth? 8 

‘Waitin’ to get measured.” 

Jimmy flung the pieces of his letter into 
a bas ket and jumped uP» with a snort 

“Waiting, eh? Look here!” He pounced 
at the door, opened it and cried in a voice 
that brought the entire force of workmen 
running: ‘‘ Look here! John Adamson, what 
have we done that my friend is left waiting 
all day in one of your blessed loose-boxes? 
Tell me that, and unyoke! What does it 
mean?” 

The wrath of Jimmy was a consuming 
thing, terrible even unto tailors. Adam- 
son's marble became as wax. 

“Why, really, sir!” His 
melted into the uneasy grins of an 
rogue who knew his master’s way. “‘My 
memory is no longer what it was, sir. Par- 
don me, I failed to rec ognize dear me! 
one of your friends — 

Jimmy cut short his apology by thrust- 
ing Boldero at him. 

‘Take that young man,” he 
exercise your art upon him. 
friends? He’s my child, my 
and the apple of my Do your worst, 
and kindly be quick about it, John, for 
we're going into the « ountry as soon as po 
sible.”’ 

A moment later Boldero, more in 
his own compartment, found himself 
object and center of great doings. Tailor 
ran in and out, tailors crouched at his feet 
tailors encircled him, held up his arn 
murmured deprecation in his ears, took hi 
altitude, wrote him down in Domesday 
Book. He enjoyed it immensely; he would 
have enjoyed anything—he could have em 
braced them all; for was not his idol back 
on its throne, his world a place of brightness 
and music, now that Jimmy had returned 
from the shades? 

Through the open door he saw his old 
frie nd, completely dressed, ve ry brisk and 
cheerful, watching the commotion. 

“Don't be too fastidious. We 
for lunch, and we'll have a long afte 

Boldero was reminded of a duty. 

“I was to go to see your friend Lord 
What’s-name this afternoon,” he said. 
**How about it now, ‘Jimmy ‘is 

“Lord who?” 

“Lord Belsire.”’ 

“Damn it, that’s me!” said Jimmy 
peevishly. “Hurry them up!” Then he 
began to laugh. “Jack, you're the picture, 
in there, of Lemuel Gulliver being measured 
by trigonometry in Lilliput. I'm devilish 
gli ad to see you, boy!” 


countenance 


old 


cried, “‘and 
One of my 
great-godson 


eve. 


once 


neec' time 


r ’ 
rnoo 


xIV 

N A HOT summer evening, at 

of the happiest yet most troubled week 
in his life, Boldero came walking home with 
Jimmy through a green lane sunken be- 
tween hawthorns and pollard elms. 
ers—wild thyme, mauve gypsy 
yellow toadflax—covered the bank on each 
hand; litthe movements of wayside 
tures frightened by the two men’s advanc- 
ing shadows fluttered the hedgerow 
and again before them; above, whe 
breeze cooled the hilltop air, 
kylark twinkled like a black 
the sunset light with an 
glory of song. 

“Hold on!” said Boldero, pausing at the 
gate of a field to stare aloft and listen. 

“Wish I could hear him,” growled 
Jimmy. “Used to do. Skylarking! The 
chap who coined that word, by George, 
Was a poet good as any and saw the con- 
trast of earth and heaven. We plod, wi 
our friend sings. I envy you. Confound 
these dead ears of mine; all they can do is 
remember what they're missing!” 

Through the barred gap in the hawthorn 
beside them appe wed | a great 
sunlit turf, crowded with sheep—some rud- 
dled, others earmarked in blue. A young 
ram feeding before a scarlet golf flag seemed 
to bear it over his shoulder like an Agnus 
Dei. Ewes bleated for their lost lambs, or, 
having found them, submitted to the hun- 
ger of brown fleece-mops that burrowed 
underneath and waggled. A peaceful fore- 
ground, the flock continued its wander- 
ing edge into a valley, beyond which rose 
hill after broad hill painted in squares of 
green crops and of pinkish fallow. Inter- 
vening ridges and the eastern sky line bore 
clumps of darker and older growth—here 
a wood; there cottage roofs whose thatch 


the close 


Flow 


rose and 
crea 
now 
re sea 
an English 


star and filled 
accompanying 


heneen of 


Continued on Page 113 
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It is with great pride and satisfaction that we announce to the y) Peli 
° American public a new and very complete line of enclosed \ ey 
ALY motor cars. at 
oN . . : y’ 23 ; 
\ These models—like all Paige cars—are our own original creations. eH 
oN They embody features that will be found in no other cars ee Vas: 
T i 
4 :* on the market. They are distinctively Paige. That means ‘ 
HACE, that they are “The Most Beautiful Cars in America.” } | tt 
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THE New Osgood Lens 
is a one-piece lens with 
twelve selective prisms which 
direct all thi light forward 
and downward—the twelve 
individual beams forming 
one master-shaft of light. 
No glare! 74% more 
light on the road! No need 
for dimming ! 
Officially sanctioned by the 
authorities of America’s 
principal cities 


Courtesy Commends It—The Law Commands It 


and 74% More Light On the Road 


Courtesy, of course, will always be the rule Whatever other lens you now use, you will see 
supreme of the road. And now the law also says a great difference and a wonderful advantage in 
‘your light must not glare—it must regard the man this lens—veritable insurance where your night- 
in front as well as serve the man at the wheel.” | driving comfort is concerned. 


The requisite of courtesy —the demand of the law L| Courtesy commends it—the law commands it— 
both find highest recognition in the New Osgood | safety demands it. Can you afford to be without 
Lens, the lens that keeps its flood of light below this new efficiency when it all comes to you at an 
waist-height and shows the way for a full third f ordinary lens price ? 
mile ahead by converting “‘sky”’ rays into road rays. 
Result—fully 74% more light on the road as Made in all sizes for all cars: 
compared with light from a plain lens—910% 
greater road light as compared with a ground lens | 8 to 8 
direct light instead of diffused light—and, no glare! 


inch - $2.90 a pair 8°, to 


inch 3.75 a pau 9°, 


a pan higher West of Rockie: 
This new efficiency is attested to by the Armour 
Institute of Technology, Massachusetts Institute of If your dealer is not supplied, order direct, giving 
Technology and the American Automobile Associa his name, and we will deliver through him. In order- 
tion. Write for these interesting test data. ing, give diameter of old lens; diameter of 


. ; opening in door frame ;model and make of car. 
Every demand of every headlight ordi- 6 : 


nance is completely anticipated and fully es Dealers 
met in the New Osgood Lens, the invention Kgs 2: 
of James R. Cravath, one of America’s fore- aha ae rae OSGOOD LENS & SUPPLY COMPANY 


most authorities on illumination. 2007 Michigan Ave. Dept. 909 Chicago, III. 


Write for attractive sales data 


THE NEW 





CRAVATH LONG DISTANCE TYPE 
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Continued from Page 110 
made billows round a Norman « ircn 
tower 
‘Can't 


never it 


u nu Zummer 
bees,’"’ mourned the deaf mar 
Boldero found a different mear ng in the 
prospect 
“And think l he 





longs to you! Far as we can see 





y, laying one | i on the young- 
ster s arm, made a weary grimace 
‘What profit in thinking so, my dear 
" ’ J 
bo Said Ne Yes, I'm legal owner of 
Lhis indscape Dut 


lawyer's parcnments 


transient 


oO nor 
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tamp | ya great 
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Vaster Empire Thar Has 
Corsica Boswell’s hat nd; or like wearing 
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ire Roman, tell me true.’ 

iLcned lig} 0 

jaws or rooks —| ‘ and 
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You alwa thir ght straignt ne 
inswered. “ My fo ns kind of mak 
me shamed.” 

The old man laughed d turned from 
tne BALE The i ed ip ol Kt cnt 
t ered tramype home irda t ind, cor 

tired, x ving h twenty mike 
ol fresh a ind exercise 

| i of my ow? ace, j he same 

growled Jimmy as they topped the hill and 
t ta : i i nto iva e 
streal su i idow. Midway or 
re 1M ' ive r 1 huge beeches led 
ester videning to become a grove ir 

} ord Be e'sfa ef: I 

eared a iette of Old ¢ nneys 
and ga Despite late renunciatio 
J ~ e brightened i ol 
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(ne does be ng lo certain piaces he 
ea ve have to leave i this 
His eves rested affe ite on the g ‘ 
‘ ttle ‘ t Line Valle 
} . eflected drooping elt the 
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I ‘ ! \ e thief said, g g 
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Jim 

She need he Sikh reported 
While he spoke the are < him a pu 
ouette Ho, i! A woman with noth- 
ng te do.” 

Jack tear ner benaviorto-r w.”’ 
begar Belsire 

But the es was gone flying vard 
the lane er lt giar ng bach nha 
joOyl flash of teet! 

Who killed Fingers the Miner asked 
Lord Belsire as Ul propounding a Cock 
Robin riddle 

‘| never said anyone lied hin repled 
Bolder« 

Several days ago, in the stables of Lo- 
manswort! he had met Ghanda Singh, 
LOOK like mat rn and reared there 
among horses. The id ed ich. but 
not of the slaying that had taken place ir 
the upper chamber. 

“T told y got it by happen-so 

*Humph I retorted the other 

ly, “ you wish to soak up me be nging 

thful follower 
rhe mputat ut a 
panio! Kine by the smile tha was 
my. Lord Belsire meant anything but 
displeasure 

Ihe cTo seq Line law! ind entered the 
gray stone house \ boar’s head irled 
fr above the door Or i nae i 

it where Ing their 
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Jimmy glanced at them as he ed 

‘Bad news from the ( tine H ad 
said this a dozen times latel 

“ Ghanda Singh was a } q ‘ ed 
Boldero. War's comi 

‘Very Lke.”’ 

They parted, to meet aga at dinne 
In a great stone hall ghtied t mat 
candles ar re, though its w ws were 
open on a terrace of brig! irl ar ire 
they ate what seemed, aft the exe ‘ 
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whisky and soda that, as Bolder erver 
would make a cat speak ‘ the te uw 
silence, lor the most par ! e me 

had a t iu £ 
AGa i you pre we cle 
clared Jimmy, at desser 

Boldero felt surprise and pleasure. He 
had forgotten his grand é gy ciothes 
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Brushing teeth is almost use 
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Brush Teeth 


With a Film Digestant 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 
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At rare intervals, when there were slack spells in 
the work, he was permitted to trudge to school. 
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Who Pegged Shoes. 
W. L. Douglas Peg- 
ging Shoes at Seven 
Years of Age. 
Sixty-five years ago 
W. L. Douglas 
started acquiring the 
knowledge of how to 
| make good shoes. 

















**THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$3 $3.50 $4 $4.50 $5 $6 $7 & 58 
You can Save Money by 

Wearing W. L. Douglas 

Shoes. The Best Known 

Shoes in the World. 


. L. Douglas’ name and the 
retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 
he quality of W. L. Doug- 
las product is guaranteed 
by more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 


same 


BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres | 


of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton. Mass., by the highest-paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. None gl gales 
W. L. Douglas’ name and the retail 
stamped on the bottom. TAKE NO ‘SUBSTITUTE. 
For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your local 
dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot supply 
you, take no other make. 
Write for booklet showing how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free. 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





"BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 


O MATTER how far you live from Cleveland you can open a Savings 
Account at 4% compound interest with this bank—the Oldest Trust 


Company in Ohio. 


Send today for our booklet ““M” explaining our 


system of receiving deposits by mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAYINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND 
ASSETS OVER 


onto. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $a.c 000,000.00 


MILLION DOLLARS 





Here is strength! 


Pull your hardest on the heel or toe of No. 


398 and you 
ystretch it. It's the strongest reinforcement ever 
put into a sock of this weight. Four plies of a special 


process yarn that is very hard to wear through. 


can care 


No. 398 is further reinforced with a double sole and 
high-spliced heel. The leg is a fine, lustrous texture. If 
you want an extra durable sock that is handsome, get 


Soft, Silky No. 398 


at our risk. If there is no Iron Clad 
dealer nearby, send us 35c for each pair wanted (stating 
size) and we'll send package postpaid, and refund money 
if you're not satished. What colors do you want?— 
Black, Dark Grey, White, Palm Beach. Sizes9}9 to 119 


Cooper, Wells & Co., 212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


I'ry this sock 





| led him on, up 
| smelling lawn. 





| bodies rushed here and there; 
| small trees shivered with the shock; 
| of branches torn whole from the 


| the devil was 
| they were cruelly frightened. 
| had turned ashen gray; 
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*‘ All I want’s your advice.” 

The barn swallows had gone; the bats 
begun to tumble above high clusters of 
rhododendron. 

“TI do a lot more thinkin’ 
suspect, Jimmy,” he said. 
war comes I'd kind of like, maybe, to go 
fight on the French side. My mother was 
French. I spoke it before I learnt English. 
No; I don’t mean like to. That ain’t the 
word. Wish I wasn’t so cussed ignorant, or 
I could tell you what I do mean.” 

Jimmy stopped midway on the terrace, 
drew out a cigar and handled without 
lighting it. 

“Ah!” said he. 


than you'd 
“If this here 


“Must I find you only 


| to lose you?” 


Hooking their arms together, Boldero 
and down the sweet- 
“You been like a father. Now tell me,’ 
| he urged. ‘‘They say France will feel the 
go-off hardest. Don’t you think I ought 
to be there?” 

Lord Belsire was watching his swans drift 


| in the river. 


“If you feel so,”” he admitted, “I'm not 
the fellow to stop you.” 

The bell-ringing ceased; hill and valley 
grew silent; the darkness deepened. 

**My brains work slow,” resumed Bol- 
dero. “I figger it this fashion: There’s 
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a crowd of fire bugs trying to burn the 
world up.” 

“Very like,” said Jimmy. 

“T’ve thought about ’em all this week. 
Seemed kind of foolish, in a way, my settin’ 
up to do anything. You really suppose it 
would be—sensible?”’ 

“Very!” cried the owner of Lomans- 
worthy, with an odd, abrupt decision. ““ My 
advice is not worth much, I’ve nothing 
but money, you know. Too old; too deaf. 
But I'd say—very sensible!” 

They smiled at each other. 

“Glad you back me,” said Boldero; “for 
that’s how I figgered, anyway. I expect 
they’ll need all hands. A lot of fire bugs 
trying to burn it up. Got to go put ’em 
out.” 

From the windows of the farmhouse 
candlelight began tostreak the lawn; young 
fretful owls went squalling through the 
beechwood avenue; river, elms and sleep- 
ing swans blended in a darkness that might 
have been the foundation of serenity. 

“Yeah! Got to go! 

And then, like history, a fragment of a 
child’s rime repeated itself —the words and 
the wisdom of Mother Goose: 

‘To put "em out’s the only way,” 
honest John Boldero. 


said 


THE END 


FORCED LABOR 


(Continued from Page 17) 


For two days thus they followed the ele- 
phant’s track. On the morning of the third 


| day, after a plunge down from the bamboo 


into the forest country again, the elephant’s 
track joined those of many more; and the 
whole band moved forward together, cut- 
ting a twenty-foot swath through the jungle 
as though a gigantic mowing machine had 
passed. 

Shortly they came within hearing of the 
elephants. Simba had never 
these great and now he listened 
with something approaching awe to the 
thunderlike rumblings of digestion and the 
slow deliberate crashings of the unseen 
monsters. They were evidently feeding on 
a forested sidehill, across a deep-cleft ra- 
vine. 

After a short consultation the whole 
party moved forward again. Simba and his 
mates still carried the burdens, for, until 
actually in touch with the game, no man 
could tell where the chase might lead. 

The next three hours were terrifying and 
humbling to Simba. At thé end of them he 
wondered how he had ever, in his igno- 
rance, dared raise his eyes to the position of 
gunbearer. They crept forward down the 
elephant trails; and almost immediately 
they were in the middle of the scattered 
herd. Kingozi kept lighting matches, shak- 
ing the flame from them and watching 
anxiously where the imperceptible currents 
of air carried the resultant puffs of smoke. 
The Wanderobos disappeared noiselessly 
and reappeared again one by one, and dis- 
appeared again. The party moved for- 
ward by inches, with infinite precautions. 
Beyond the leafy screen that hemmed them 
in almost stiflingly they heard lazy, tre- 
mendous sounds. 

Then suddenly one of the beasts screamed 
and pandemonium broke Great 
the tops of 
the rip 
trunk, fol- 
lowed by tremendous crashes, resounded on 
all sides. And from all directions the 


seen one of 
beasts; 


loose. 


| trumpeting was continuous. 


Kingozi stood still in the center of 
small opening. His bent figure had straight- 
ened tensely; his bearded lips had parted 
to show the gleam of teeth; his eyes shone. 
Close to his elbow crouched Cazi Moto, 
holding the second rifle. He, too, was as 
taut as a coiled spring; his eyes also shone. 
The Wanderobos bent low and dove under 
the bush, worming their way out of sight. 
The row increased. Every few moments 
one or two of the little forest people would 
dart from the mysterious shadows as though 
behind them. Sometimes 
Their skins 
their limbs trembled 
as with palsy; their eyes rolled in their 
heads; their teeth chattered so they could 
hardly speak. 

It was evident they had been very close 
to death. They ran to crouch at the white 
man’s feet, as terrified dogs might run for 
comfort to their masters. Nevertheless, 
after shivering for a few moments, they 


apparently regained control of themselves, 
spoke a few low words to the attentive 
hunter, shook themselves, and dauntlessly 
plunged into the forest again. Simba’s im- 
agination was not overdeveloped; but he 
wondered whether he could do that. 

This lasted for a good half hour. Then 
they had to leave that spot. W ithout warn- 
ing, the green leaves parted and an elephant 
brushed into the opening. It loomed f: sirly 
them. To Simba’s terrified senses it 
as tall as the forest trees and as 
massive as a kopje of the plains. 

Kingozi and Cazi Moto ducked low and 
ran—not away from the beast, but angling 
past it. The porters dropped their loads 
and scattered off into space. Simba clung 
to his load and followed his master. This 
was not bravery on his part. The other 
porters had been in like circumstances be- 
fore and knew what to do. Simba did not. 
Therefore he instinctively followed the 
white man. As to his retaining his load 
that was sheer accident. He did not have 
unscared wit enough to let go. 

Theelephant trumpeted and crashed after 
the elusive porters. Kingozi and Cazi Moto 
at once halted. They seemed unperturbed. 

“Small cow, bwana,” remarked Cazi 
Moto. 

After a moment they returned t 
opening. Kingozi noticed Simba. 

“Why did you keep your load?” he 
asked. 

But Simba was spared the necessity of 
an embarrassing reply, for at that instant 
N’jahgi and another hunter ran up ex- 
citedly. N’jahgi plucked at Kingozi's 
sleeve, uttering excitedly a low-voiced word. 
At once all four, stooping low, disappeared. 

A long wait ensued. Simba, chilly from 
excitement, shivered by the four loads. The 
forest was growing quieter. The elephants, 
vaguely disturbed by a presence they had 
not fully determined, were calming down. 
Then, a short distance away, the great 
elephant gun spoke. Once! Twice! Then 
two shots close together. 

An instant’s silence, and then a roar of 
sound. The furious disturbance had been 
nothing. Simba, sitting on one of the loads, 
listened with awe. The herd had moved on 
down the ravine; so personally he was well 
out of it. But the rending of wood, the 
crash of branches, the irresistible rush of 
bodies, and the scre amine: trumpeting and 
yelling of the enraged and alarmed animals 
made of that lower ravine a caldron of 
sound that seemed to Simba like the whirl- 
ing abode of devils. And every few 
ments, from the very center of it, 
gun. 

Behind the gun, Simba knew, 
Moto, gunbearer! 

Then, without apparent. reason, the herd 
moved away. It could be heard smashing 
on down the ravine, the sounds rapidly be- 
coming fainter until they ceased. A deep 
silence descended on the forest. Simba, left 
alone in this strange environment, won- 
dered, awestricken, whether all had been 
killed. (Continued on Page 117 
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The First Fixture | Bought 
For My Store 


C. S. King, of the King Mercantile Co., Joplin, Mo. 


My theory is that it’s better business to get a// the profits on I 


check every invoice, and the errors I’m catchir 
a $10,000 turnover than half the profits on a $20,000 one 


alone will soon make the price of the machine seem insignifi 


Mere increase in volume of sales is no guarantee of a ledger In a cash business like ours, accuracy is even more important 
balance on the right side. You've got to get a just and fair than in a business where you have charge accounts. For, afte 
profit on those sales. a customer is gone, you have no chance to correct your ert 

A clerk sells a dollar’s worth of groceries and makes an error of But in any store, cash or credit, the first fixture get he 
ten cents in adding up the slip. If it’s an undercharge, your one that turns profits on paper into profits in the bank 
profit’s gone. If it’s an overcharge, your customer's confidence And that Bu ugh 
and perhaps her trade is gone. You lose either way 

98 Burroughs Models 
I Cashed In on Experience , # 
No business is too small for a Burroughs —and the 98 Burrough 

Former experience taught me that getting a// the profits de models make one possible for the smallest, as well as for the 
pends largely upon the correct addition of small amounts largest busines 

So when I opened my new store I determined to put it on a + 


onsult your banker or telephone book for the address of th 
basis of mechanical accuracy. That’s why my Burroughs figuring nearest of the Burroughs offices in the United States and Canada 
machine was the first fixture that I put into the store 














Burroughs Offices are also maintained in other p | 
The first job I used it for was checking up the invoices on my of the world 
new goods, and here alone, before I had opened the doors of my 
store, it caught errors enough to pay the first installment on the 
machine If those errors had gone through they would hav 


bitten a fair-sized chunk out of my profits 


And now it’s on the job in the store every day, assuring me that 
I get every cent of profit that is coming to me 


Cutting Out the Guesswork 


There is no guesswork in our figuring. Every sales slip 
added up on the Burroughs. It is added quicker than the old 
way and we know it’s right 

On “yr turdays and Mondays—our busiest days—the cashier 
on is all the grocery orders on the Burroughs, relieving the clerks 
Pa responsibility 


Durreu 
—_——____ 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS- “SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


"ED AS 
AS #12 
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You Will Find These 
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**' The Roofn 


SHINGLES ae 


and ROOFING 


Asphalt, Slate-Surfaced, Fire-Resisting 


Neponset Shingles combine extreme beauty 
with extraordinary wear. 

Can you imagine a more handsome roof 
than this? Picture a roofing of Neponset Twin 
Shingles on your home. 

Ihe colors, form, size, and slate-surface of 


Fire-resistance ‘ 
iS 
I ‘ 
l 


cesses build up Neponset Twin Shingles into 
le mass, impervious to rain, sun, frost 
ected by sparks or embers. Always remember 


{ Neponset Shu gies, meeting eve 


ry require- 

ehouses, barns, et similar material is furnished 

wnset PAROLD Roofing—a roo serv 

ed tor 18 vears There are three types of Neponset 
ery re book 


rement and pocket 


ing that for ser 


et Twin Shing W. Tough felt, saturated 
k and fi ‘ ear ing material know 
igrat pread coated and recoated w 


Neponset ‘I'win Shingles make as handsome a 
roof as it is possible to find. ‘Vhey have the 
look of slate, laid in substantial looking large 
slabs. ‘Their soft green and red colors harmo- 
nize with any surroundings or architectural 
plan. Read condensed paragraphs below: 


See the Neponset Dealer 


just the prod ict you need made and guaranteed 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“Repairing and Building” 
It tells about Neponset Twin Shingles and the other Neponset Building 
Products — NEPONSET Built-up Roof for industrial plants; NEPONSET 
Waterproof Building Papers; NEPONSET Wall Board tor cottages 


attics and ceilings in plac e ot laths and pias 


Lumber and Hardware Dealers Sell Neponset Products 


BIRD & SON ' 


“" 268 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. ag 
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(Continued from Page 114 

It seemed to him that he sat there for 
minutes. As a matter of fact, it was for 
seconds only. Then along clear call sounded. 
Almost immediately the three other porters 
appeared very mysteriously, picked up their 
loads, and set out in the direction of the 
call. Simba followed them. 

They proceeded for perhaps a quarter of 
a mile, making their way through the wreck 
and devastation of the elephant stampede. 
Then they came upon a little group, con- 
sisting of Kingozi, Cazi Moto, N’jahgi and 
his Wanderobos. Simba’s incredulous eyes 
counted them. They were all there. Fur- 
thermore, they were sitting about, chatting 
as though nothing had happened. Kingozi 
was leaning against a huge gray rock, smok- 
ing his pipe. Then, with a shock, Simba 
realized that it was not a rock, but a dead 
ele phant ! 

He set load and walked all 
round the huge animal, gazing with dum 
founded astonishment at its proportions, its 
trunk, the gleam of its massive ivory. Of 
such a thing had Simba never dreamed 
Kingozi was talking with Cazi Moto: 
“This is a good bull, bwana, wit! 
teeth.” 

“A good one,”” assented Kingozi. 
other is not much smaller. But I an 
pleased that we had to kill the cow.” 

“If we had not killed the cow the cow 
would nave They very 
many 

“That's true.” 

So there were two others! Ar 





down his 


good 


a ve 


1 not 


Lin 
killed us. were 


i these } id, 
of their own accord, descended into the 
raging hell! Indeed, this was a great mas- 
ter, who fights the ele ph int! Simba looked 
upon the hero, Cazi Moto, and admiration 
filled him; he looked upon Kingozi, the 
demigod, and veneration flooded his whole 
being. 








Simpie soui 


Simba was a 
The tiny camp was made, and presently 
all set to work on the hard labor of cutting 
out the ivory. But, first, Kingozi permitted 
his men and the Wanderobo hunters to 
take their selection of the meat. Cazi Moto 
and his friends skinned bits from the inside 
of the trunks and, in addition, laid aside 
for future reference huge chunks cut from 
along the backbone. The Wanderobos, 
however, had different ideas They oper ed 
slits in the great beasts’ bellies and actuall; 
crawled inside the body cavities in search of 
special titbits! After ten minutes they reap- 
peared, somewhat soiled, but very happy. 
Each then cut off as much more as he could 
carry of the coarser meat. 

The job was fi 
peared on the scene at a dogtrot an ancient, 
shriveled savage with a hyrax-fur cap, fol- 
lowed by three old women—his wives 
and any quantity of miscellaneous ages of 
both sexes, his various descendants. These 
were, one and all, armed with native 
soft-iron sword knives. The edges were 
both bad and temporary and the elephant’s 
but they I 











nished none too soon. Ap- 











the 


meat was tough; set to work witl 


¥ 





rreat diligence, being, as 
the ground floor. As fast as a 
meat was severed they laid it 
rapidly growing pile under 


There they 





rst arrivals, in on 

| unK of 
aside in a 
a certain tree, 


knew it would be pe rfe« tly safe 





from theft. , 
Their businesslike diligence was shortly 
expl: ined by the arrival of more and yet 
more natives. They appeared from all di- 
rections, swiftly and silently. How they 
had received the news, who shall say? The 
transmittal of detailed ntelligence over 


incredible distances in the briefest 
through unpopulated country is one of the 
mysteries of Africa. sut 
hundreds of them, 


time 


there they were, 


all as busy as bees. And, 


unbelievable though it may seem, by the 
time darkness had fallen the three great 
had been stripped of everything 


carcasses 
lib! 


} th es of the forest, beneath 


° I © ai 
the cozy shelter of the lower jungle, gleamed 
a hundred little fires. The smell of roasting 
meat was in tl A happy chatter was 
going on everywhere. On the underside of 
leaves and against the trunks of trees cross 
shadows and cross lights were carrying ona 
mad, jolly revel of their In the depths 
the forest, as always, the tree hy raxes 
screamed like devils. 

Before the larger fire, built by the porters, 
Simba reclined. His happiness was nearly 
complete. Tall, grille-like racks supported 
strips of meat at just the right distance for 
the inauguration of the process of making 
biltong. Switches nearer the blaze impaled 
titbits of roasting meat. A : with 
potio and still more meat, boiled furiously. 
His companions were swapping boastful or 
wonderful stories, as is porter custom, and 


f ne Ir 


€ alr. 


own 





sufuria, 
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through them Simba envisaged far « 
tries and mighty deeds 

Though naturally they retained the lofty 
superiority of the traveled over the stay- 
at-home, still Simba felt that they had 
apparently accepted him as one of them- 
selves. His neck muscles had re i 
rom the carrying of the load Across the 
eddying smoke at another fire he could see 


dimly his idol, gravely 








SMOKIN, Is pipe 


and gazing into the coals, and occasionally 
exchanging a word with Cazi Moto. In the 
background lay the gleaming tusks of ivory 


iba s heart 


tangible evidence of victory. Sin 





swelled as he thought of the triumphant 
return, 

Only one fly in the ointment a felt 
crue ily his lack of clothes. No gent eader 
he was not cold, or overtaken with hitherto 


unknown But magnificent as 
were his wire jewelry, his ear ornaments, his 
beadwork, they marked him indubitably 
asa temporary porter, as a she? 
he longed for the nondescript conglomera 


tion of the white man’s cast-offs that make 


modesty. 





every safari so closely resemble a rummage 
sale. He had no means of a quiring such 
valuables 


Then, like a flash, he remembered Kir 
gozi’s promise of five rupees a month! For 
the first time in his life Simba realized the 


use of and the desire for money 
to his neighbor : 


mu be yar t » Dar y I 
though the use of and the desire for mney 
were thus revealed, the value was 

Simba was utterly done in the eye by the 





astute barb: 














ian. Nevertheless, he became 
possessed of a pair of ragged “shorts” and 
the wreck of a military tunic, too s il 
him—thevendor philosophically went naked 
until the boma was reached. The price w 
exorbitant, but even later sophisticatior 
failed to make Simba regret | bargal 
iv 
HE triumphal return to the boma had 
taker place That hour was br bu 
riorious Eacl reguiar porter < ea a 
tusk, its hollow filled with damp mud to 


preserve it, leaving to casual she , in 
pressed for the purpose, the transportatior 
of the cow ivory and the scanty camp equ 
ment. Everybody 


Simba gazed wit! 


turned out to see then 
pitying con 
late comrades in arms 

“Good luck! Kingo: answered Tre 
lawney’s question. ‘Got four bull 
that will average about eighty pounds 
to shoot a cow, I'm sorry to say. She was 


fairly on top of me. Have to report her 





the Commissioner, I suppose. She had nice 
ivories out fifteen pounds apiece, | 
should judge. But youdor are a hang f 

all that. I car ! } t 


your mind. 





” “Oh, I say!” protested Trelawne} Of 
course I’m interested; no end!’ 
But he required little more urging 
I've Deer mulling t ver he 





pipe 

‘A ti e onl) n « ex 
plained Tre ‘No, wait until I have 
nished t what you're going 
say. It a tax on individua 





products, or anything of that sort. I know 

perfectly well it would be imy 

any just census of all that. But this will be 

a tax for every hut! What do you think of 

that?” 
“Splendid!” 
“You 


I'll levy an annual tax of, say, three rupees 


ossible Oo pe 





“Go or 





said King: 
see, I can get track of the huts: and 








Not much; but somebody will have t 
long enough to get it. And I shall ir 
payment In cas! — 

“And, since you have the on! ‘} 


rupees in the whole district,” suppleme 


Kir 


ey li have to wor! I 


cried Trelawne y, | 
wing. 
‘Suppose they refuse to pay the tax 
Trelawney stiffened. 

“In that case I should, of course, be 
pared to take proper measures,”’ he re} 

Kingozi choked badly over his pipe 
finally coughed his way outdoors. T 
he ran like a deer until at a safe dista 
then he laughed until the tears trick! 
great beard. Cazi Moto cz 

upon him. “There is good n 

bwana?”’ he ventured. 

““Cazi Moto,” said Kingozi impressiv 
‘wonderful, beyond the powers of ex 
sion, are the byways of conscience an 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
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human soul! Here is a youth whose whole 
being revolts against the idea of forced 
labor. He wouldn't think of it! Not he! 
The very notion is abhorrent.”” Kingozi 
laughed again. Cazi Moto joined respect- 
fully, though, as Kingozi's remarks were all 
in English, his sym} vathy was affectionate 
but unintelligent. “But he’s willing to ‘take 
proper measures’ to make them give him 
what they can get from him only by labor. 
And in the end he’s still got the money 
and the labor! Oh, fine! Shall I tell him 
that, Cazi Moto? Never! I approve of the 
whole show. But you must acknowledge 
it's funny!” 

“N ‘dio, 
is a good 
je crows, 

Trelawney went at his new scheme whole- 
heartedly, with a fine eye for detail. He 
sent out the sublimated errand boys 
Kingozi called them the King’s Guard 
with instructions to count carefully the 
houses in each village, bringing back one 
stick for each house. He himself rode here 
and there, checking at random the count. 
After this was completed he called a little 
shauri in each village to explain the new sys- 
tem, and after they were all finished a grand 
hauri at the boma for the same purpose. 

It took hours of talk to explain the idea 
to Trelawney’s satisfaction. The simple 
Sukas grasped the main idea, however, in 
tive minutes. It was another honga or tax. 
They were accustomed to hongas from 
ancient times. The phrase “payable in 
rupees only” did not impress them at that 
moment. Gradually it dawned on Trelaw- 
ney himself that human problems are never 
miraculously solved by mere legislative en- 
The slow, tedious “campaign for 
education” to make it effective was yet to 
Therefore he terminated the shauri 
with a few appropriate remarks. 

Hereturned tohistearatherthoughtfully. 

“I think I’ve made a good start,” he told 
Kingozi; ‘but a great deal remains to be 
done. They don't realize yet. I've been 
thinking. I must name a fairly early date 
bring considerable pressure 
and then, when they can’t pay 

give them a well- 
of one month—or 


which 


French 


‘azi Moto; 
like the 


bwana,”’ said ( 
shotgun reply 


come, 


to bear; 
understood extension 
two.” 

He sipped at his tea, his forehead wrinkled 
with deep thought. The savages who had 
attended the shauri were only slowly leav- 
ing the boma. There was the sound of 
chattering, of loud laughter. Some were 
making their way to the dukka of Mahrad, 
the Indian. 

Then a cry of warning arose: “ Angalia! 
Angalia!”” The crowd parted and two of 
Trelawney’s splendid messengers were seen 
coming along at a dogtrot. They were in 
full panoply; and one held straight before 
him, as a Crusader-might carry a cross, a 
split stick, in whose cleft letters had been 
bound. 

There proved to be two of these, both 
official. Trelawney read them shortly with 
di arke ning brow and kindling eye. 

“Of all the impude nce!” he cried at last. 

“What is it?” asked Kingozi, who, by 
the way, already knew perfectly well. 

“They've laid me off for a six months’ 

vacation,” cried Trelawney, “and have ap- 
pol nted Barrows to take my place! 

“Congratulations!” said Kingozi. “Now 
you can take your trip to England you've 
wante od so badly.’ 

‘Trip to England be damned!” Tre- 
lawney vociferated, his calm completely 
shattered. ‘‘ There’s my hut tax!” 

He darted into the house. At the end of 
ten minutes he returned, a sheet of closely 
written paper in his hand. 

*“What have you done?” asked Kingozi. 

‘I’ve told ’em I simply can’t go,”’ replied 
Trelawney. “I’ve told ‘em to recall Bar- 
rows. How can I leave my people?” 

Kingozi rose and laid his hand on the 
young fellow’s shoulder. 

“T’ll take your letter 
“and I'll try to arrange it. 


out,”” he said; 
I think I can. 
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Let Barrows come in. He'll make you a 
good assistant, and will more than take my 
place as company.” 

“You're not coming back?” 
lawney blankly. 

“I’m overdue now, son, I’m beginning to 
believe.” 


said Tre- 


Vv 

EN days later Kingozi’s safari marched 

intotown. He had some fifteen or twenty 
of the Sukas carrying ivory, and half a 
dozen regular porters bearing his simple 
personal effects. Among the latter was 
Simba. He wore his blanket turbanwise, in 
approved fashion, and most of the rest of 
his figure was covered bya great coat. This 
garment had originally been built for Eng- 
lish winters. Its first owner had worn it as 
far as Port Said and then had laid it aside. 
He used it as a night cover on the journey 
from Mombasa to Nairobi; then became 
thoroughly disgusted with its wooly stuffi- 
ness and gave it to his personal boy. 
Thenceforward its vicissitudes were many, 
and it showed all of them in its appearance. 

Simba obtained it from Mahrad at an 
extortionate price in m *wembe. It was very 
uncomfortable, but very honorable. He 
entered town jauntily, carrying his sixty- 
pound load like a veteran; and his pride 
was as the pride of an army with banners. 

Kingozi went at once to Government 
House. 

“Here,” said he to the Governor, “‘is an 
epistle from your commissioner among the 
Sukas, probably indignant and perhaps in- 
sulting, telling you he doesn’t want any va- 

cation, and telling you to take back your 
Barrows and throw him into the Indian 
Oce an.” 

‘But I thought he wanted a vacation! 

“So did he think so. But now, when it 
comes to a decision, he talks of the impossi- 
bility of leaving ‘my people’! So I realized 
I wasn’t needed any longer. Here I am.” 

“There's no use in trying to tell you how 
we appreciate what you’ve done; but I 
want you to understand that we realize 
fully. It’s no light matter—pacifying and 
bringing under government a hostile tribe 
with a handful of men. You think Tre- 
lawney’s safe to leave?” 

Kingozi laughed. 

“As a matter of fact, 
leave for a year past. 
on after my time. It was a terrible wrench to 
leave when | did. It wasn’t love of king or 
country that kept me there, I assure you.” 

“Plenty of ivory?” suggested the Gov- 
ernor, 

“A little; but hs ard and dangerous hunt- 
ing. It wasn’t that.’ 

““No? What then?” 

“IT was just plain fond of the 
scoundrel,” said Kingozi. 


he’s been safe to 
I've been hanging 


young 


Editor's Note— This is the fifth of a series of stories 
by Stewart Edward White 


in an early issue 


The sixth will appear 


Not Funny Enough 


ATRICK FRANCIS MURPHY, of 

New York, famous as an after -dinner 
speaker, admits that this happened to him 
once upon a time: 

He was delivering an address at a big 
dinner. He came late on the list of speak- 
ers; he was in poor voice that night and he 
did not feel very well, anyhow. Before he 
had gone along very far, a gentleman who 
had been imbibing, raised his voice from a 
near-by table. 

**Louder!” he shouted. ‘‘ Louder! 

Murphy raised his voice and the man 
subsided. Presently Murphy's hoarseness 
mastered him and his tones sank. The per- 
son who had interrupted came out of his 
trance. 

Louder!” he clarioned. 

The shout awakened another slightly in- 
toxicated individual who had been peace- 
fully sleeping near by. 

““Yes,”’ shouted the second man, 
and funnier!” 


‘ 


“louder 
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OT even the heaviest storm 
takes the style 
Patrician € 


out of your 


Spear & Co 
Manufacturers 
Ozone Park, New York ¢ 


‘*The Cap That Stays Stylish”’ 














An Antiseptic. 
For cuts and scrapes. 
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Che new principles used in the 
“KITCHEN MAID” have sounded the 
doom of kitchen cabinet dirt and kitchen drudgery. 
tg 
~ 
fe 


_ This wonderful new cabinet establishes the 
BA 


highest standard of sanitation ever attained in kitchen 


Smooth Surface 


¢o* ent All surfaces of the “*KITCHEN MAID” are smooth 
ot as polished marble. There are no pane ls in doors of 1des, 
3 The ( re : tchen ca ‘ 





most sanitary and easily cleaned surtace that ever 


\vays dirt-tree and beautiful through ‘ st s« ‘ 


ieee iam 


The interior is just as sanitary. ‘The inside corners are round. 
No sharp angles where dirt can crowd into and stubbornly stick. But a 


round corner that keeps out disagreeable accumulations and helps keep itself 





cCica 


There are thirty-six other remarkable improvements—new ex- 
clusive ideas in Sugar Bins—Flour Bins—Cake Closets, etc. Greater and more 
advantages than can be had in any other mak« The best value ever offered 


See this remarkable cabinet at your furniture dealer’s today. Be 
sure to send for Free beautifully illustrated descriptive literature that tells 
how to save kitchen time, work and money. Most dealers sell ““Kitchen Maids”’ 


on easy payments, 


WASMUTH- K NDI OT ‘ge O., Andrews, Ind. 


Warehouses Kaneas City 


os, Ca 


GHIEN MIANIE 


The Smooth Surface Round Grner 


KITCHEN CABINET | 


Made in Beautiful 
Golden Oak or 
Snowy White 
Enamel 


, 

Wasmuth 
Endicott Co 
Dept. E 
Andrews, lad 


*Kitchee 


TCHEN MAID be Your Kitchen Aid- 
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Gillette U. S.Service Set 


It Fits the Kit 
ov the Pocket 


—y 
ERE is how the Great War developed the most Fae § 
4} bs. 


compact and efficient shaving outfit in the world. 


From the start, all the Allied Armies called for i 


Gillette Razors—first by thousands, then by hundreds * ~ 
of thousands. All sorts of sets ~ ges 
am —leather, metal, Standard a tf - 


Sets and Pocket Editions. 

The demand finally centered = 
on the Metal cases: they stood 
the racket. Suggestions came ( 
from every front. 


A year ago our own boys were called 
to the Mexican Border: among them 
a young Officer from the Gillette organ- 
ization. He came back with an idea — 
a soldier's idea of what the Gillette 
means to the fighting man—the best 
model to go in the soldier's Kit or the 
sailor's Ditty-box! 

We went to work on a Service Model —sifted all the 
suggestions, all the ideas, and developed them. When 
Uncle Sam jumped into the Big War the Gillette was 
ready to do its bit. 

So here is the new U. S. Service Set; a solid metal 
case, heavy nickel-plated and embossed with the In- 
signia of the U.S. Army and Navy. Strong, thin, com- 
pact; |% inches wide, 4 inches long, ¥% inch thick. It 
fits the Kit or slips into the breast pocket of the shirt or 
coat. Contains a nickel-plated Gillette Safety Razor, 
Blades and Blade Box. Indestructible Trench Mirror 


inside the lid. 
Price, $5 


a 
TTT 


The U. S. Army Regulations call for a shaving outfit. Every 
man has to bring his own. Here is his favorite razor and the one 
that takes up the least room. You ought to see the boys reach for 
them! Every man in Khaki ought to have one. 

If you're a friend of his give it to him, or get it to him. Most 
gifts he will have to leave behind. This is one he will carry with 
him and use every day. 

No Strops or Hones. Nothing to carry but the compact little 
case, and new Blades can be had anywhere in France, England, 
Russia, and Italy. 


The Gillette U. S. Service Set is a leading specialty with 
Gillette Dealers everywhere 


Gillette Safety Razor Company 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 








Gillette Safety Razor Company of Canada, Ltd., 
73 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 


If he has already gone, you can send him a Gillette U.S. Service 
Set by mail. If your dealer does not have this Set, send us 
$5 and your Sammie’s address and we will make free delivery 
direct to his hands from our Paris Office or to any American 
Cantonment from our Boston Office. 
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For Men, Women, Children. 





| Fine in Quality 3 
Non - Irritating — 4 
Long Wearing 
Perfect Fitting | ‘ 


i In Every Way Satisfactory 


Offered in eighty-two different light, medium, and heavy ‘ 
weight knit fabrics — In eighty-six different styles i 





M4 | A right style and size for everybody. y 
y For samples of fabrics, style illustrations, and name of Munsingwear 

t dealer in your town, address 

Y THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING COMPANY . 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA | 





On the high road 
between Athlone 
and Mullingar, 
Ireland 


: re 
~ John MCormack’s first audience 


The Irish lad who ran away to be a minstrel 
and grew up to be a world-famed artist 


A boy nine years old stood at a street corner on a “fair day” in Athlon 
listened to an old fiddler and ballad singer. The first thrill of romance surg 


oe 
rs 


the boy’s veins. When the wandering minstrel struck out for the next town, the 
lad trudged blissfully by his side, with boyish indifference to the home folks beside 


“ 


the river Shannon. Two days later the boy’s frantic parents overtook hin 
Mullingar. He got no “licking’’—only a mother’s blessing and the tears of thos« 


who heard him sing “Molly Brannigan,” the first ballad he ever learned. 
Thus did John McCormack take his first journey on the high-road 
Today the minstrel-boy has grown into a world-famed artist, a singer 


4 


in every land. His first wayside audience of country folks has swe 
audiences filling the great auditoriums in the capitals of the world and to 
that still mightier host who know and love him through his Victor Records. 

John McCormack makes records for the Victor exclusively. With 


the artist’s sure instinct, he knows and appreciates Victor Supremacy. 


i¢ 
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Hear the McCormack records at the nearest Victor store. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. ]., U. 5. A. 


Berliner Gramophc Co., M real, Canadian Dis stors 


Supremacy _“ 
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